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with a great Scene, that opened 


lo. giving DER 
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ty And it. was publickly given out, that 
E had Pramet the pretended; Prince 0 
. Wales; that in due time he would ow 
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9 care of his intereſts. Ane Kin ee ee | 


A "States | were much alarmed; when the 
+ beheld G1 19A Trench vo e of che Spani 
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with it. The new King ef Spain Gre 


5 : EE wrote to all e —.— 35 277 
* eſſion the dan- 
to that Crown, only he forgot alan; Saunen 
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Netherlands; A great part of the Dutch * | 
my lay ſcattered up and down in thoſe 
SED Garriſons, more particularly in Luxemburgb, 
$  _ Namur and Mons, and theſe were now made 
5 Priſoners of War: Neither Officers nor Sol- 
diers could own the King of Spain, for 
their Maſters. had not yet done it. At this 
time, the French preſſed n very hard 
to declare Aves: : reat Party in 
the States were for . im, at leaſt in 
form, till they could get their Troops again 
into their pwn hands, according to Capitu- 
5s lation: Nor were they then, in a condition 
1 do reſiſt the impreſſion, that might have 
been made upon them, from the Garriſons 
3 in the Spaniſb Guelder, who could have at- 
3 | tack d- them before they were able to make 
head; So the States conſented to own the 
King of Spain. That being done, their Bat- 
talions were ſent back; but they were ill 
| , _ uſed, contrary to Capitulation, 110 the Sol- 
= diers were tem mpted to deſert their Service, 
| Jop! E very” Wo could be Prevailed on to 


AG foods" as * Parliament was opened, d 
a jc. PP it a moe that the French had a great Par- 
thepar, OY it; K is certain, great Sums came 
liament, Over this Winter from France, the Packet- 
boat came feldom without 10000 Louis d Or's, 
it brought often more; The Nation was 
filled with them, and 1 in ſix months time, 
a Million. of Guineas were coined out of 
them. The Merchants indeed ſaid, that 
6 the ballance of Trade was then ſo 3 
turne 
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turned to our fide, that, whereas we were 


1701. 


wont to carry over a Million of our Money _ __ 


in Specie, we then ſent no money to. France; 


And had at leaſt half that Sum ſent over to 
ballance the Trade: Vet this did not ac- 


count for that vaſt flood of French Gold, 
that was viſible amongſt us; And, upon the 
French Ambaſſador's going away, a very 


ſenfible alteration. was found in the Bills of 


Exchange: So it was concluded, that great 
remittances were made to him, and that 
theſe were diſtributed among thoſe, who re- 


_ folved co merit a ſhare in that Wealth, 
which came over now ſo copiouſly, be- 
yond the example of former times. Lhe 


ing, in his Speech to the Parliament, in 


the moſt effectual manner poſſible, recom- 10 


mended the ſettling the Succeſſion of the 1 4 


Crown, in the Proteſtant Line; and with 


before the TWO Houles, chat they might 
offer him ſuch advices, as the ſtate of the 
Nation and her Alliances required: but he 
did not ſo much as intimate to them his 


own thoughts concerning them. A deſign 


was laid, in the houſe of Commons, to 


open the Seffion with an Addreſs to the 


ing, that he would own the King of Spain: 
The matter was ſo far concerted that they 


had agreed on the words of the Vote, and 


ſeemed not to doubt of the concurrence of 


the Houſe; but Mr. Monkton oppoſed it with 
great heat, and among other things ſaid, if that 
Vote was carried, he ſtiould expect that the 


1i 2 NEXT 


relation to- 23 affairs, he laid them 
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next Vote to be put, would be for owning the 
Pretended Prince of Wales. Upon this oc- 
caſion it appeared, how much popular As- 
demblies are apt to be turned by a thing 
boldy ſaid, tho the conſequence is ever ſo 
remote; ſince the connection of theſe two 
points lay at ſome diſtance, yet the iſſue 
of the Debate was quite contrary. to: that 
which was deſigned: It ended in an Addreſs 
to the King, to enter into new Alliances 


with the States, for our mutual defence, 


and for preſerving the Liberty and Peace 
of Europe: Theſe laſt words were not car- 
ried, without much difficulty; They were 


conſidered, as they were indeed, an in- 


ſinuation towards a War. 


Upon the view of the Houſe, it appeared 


very evidently, that the Tories were a great 
Majority; yet they, to make the matter 
ſure, reſolved tg clear the Houſe of a great 


many, that were engaged in another inte- 


reſt. Reports were brought tothem of Elec- 


tionsꝰ that had been ſcandalouſſy purchaſed, 
by ſome who were concerned in the new 


Eaſt india Company; inſtead of Drinking and 
= Entertainments, by which Elections were 
formerly managed, now a moſt ſcandalous 


0 practice Was brought in of buy * ye 


with ſo little "+ ary 4 that the 
Vo 


lectors 


engaged themſelves by Subſcription, to 


Chuſe a blank perſon, + before they were 
. truſted with the name of their Candi- 
date. The old Eaſt: India Company had dri- 

ven a courſe of nnn . - 
* n , | wit 
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with ſo little ſhame, that the new Com- 101. 
any intended to follow their example 
ut with this difference, that, whereas 
the former had bought the perſons Wouo | 
were elected, they reſolved to buy Elec- - 1 
tions. Sir Edward Seimour, who had dealt in | | 
this Corruption his whole life-cime, and 
whom the old Company was ſaid to have 
bought before, at a very high price, 
brought before the Houſe of Commons 
the diſcovery of ſome of the practices oß 
the New Company : The examining into 
theſe took up many days; In concluſion, the _ 
matter was ſo well proved, that ſeveral  _ 
Elections were declared void: and ſome © 
of the perſons / ſo ' choſen, were for ſome 
time kept in pipe -3- after; that they 
| were expelled the Houſe: In theſe pro- 
5 ceedings, great partiality appeared; for when 
in ſome caſes, Corruption was proved 
clearly, againſt. ſome of the Tory Party, 
and but doubtfully againſt ſome of the con- 
trary ſide, that, which was voted Corrup- 
tion in the latter, was called the giving 
Alms in thoſe of the former ſort: Thus 5 
for ſome weeks, the Houſe ſeemed to have | 
forgot all the Concerns, of Europe, and ; 
Was wholly imployed in the weakening of „ 
one ſide, and in fortifying the other. 0 | 4 
make ſome ſhew hof zeal: for the public — 
ſafety, they voted thirty thouſand Men „ 
for the Fleet; But they would allow na | 
Marines, tho” they were told, that a Fleet 
without theſe was only a good ſecurity for 
1 "3" ITS O08: 
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„ vor our on defence, but could have no in- 
; 10: fluence on the Affairs of Europe, either to 
— fiphcen or to encourage thoſe abroad: 
Such a Fleet as it could not offend, ſo it 
was much too ſtrong, if it was intended 
only for 4 defence, and it looked like a 
needleſs waſting the Treaſure of the Na- 
tion, to imploy ſo. much of it co ſo little 


; 5 A only to make a ſhew. ' 
The pat-· While the Houſe of Commons was 


1 icon going on, minding only Party matters, a 
. jo Mp laid in the Houfe of Lords, to 
E "inthe äktack the Partition Treaty, and ſome of 
Huleof thoſe, who were concerned in it; They 
Lok. begun with an Addreſs to the King, that 
he would order all the Treaties made, ſince 
* | the Peace of Nyſwick, to be laid before 
1 them. This was complied with ſo flowly, 
that they were not brought to the Houſe 
„ . till the 20th of February, and no notice was 
1 taken of them, till the 10th of March; It 
ſoon appeared that this was done by a 
French ditection. The Court of France (per- 
_____.. Eeiving that the Dutch were alarmed at their 
8 neighbourhood, and were encreaſing their 
force, both by Sea and Land, and were 
calling upon their Allies to furniſh their - 
: * which they were bound by 
Treaties to ſend to their defence) enter d 


SE upon a Negotation with them at the 
RI Hague, to try what would lay, theſe fears. 
p : Upon this, in the beginning of March, 

the States, in conjunction with Mr. 
Stanbope, the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague, 
YT OE Fd nn np gave 
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gave in Memorials, in which they in- TY 
iſted on the violation of the Partition r 


% 


ty, and partieularly on the French: poſſes- 


ſing themſelves of the Spaniſb Netherlands: 


They alſo defired, that the Emperor might 


have juſt ſatisfaction in his 2 
and that in the mean while, I 


| e, Luxemburgh, 
Namur, Mons, and Heth, might be put in 
their hands ; and Oſtend and Newport into 
the hands of the Engli/b, and both they 
and the Dutch might have a free Trade, 
as before, to all the Spaniſh Dominions. 


The French ſeeing theſe demands run ſo 
high, and being reſolved to offer no other 


ſecurity for the Peace of Europe, but the 
renewing the Treaty of Ryſwich, ſet all 
volve us into ſuch contentions at home, as 
ſhould. both diſable us; from taking a f 
care of Foreign affairs, and make the reſt 
of Zurope conclude, that nothing conſide- 
rable was to be expected from England. 
Aſſoon as the news of thoſe Memorials 
could come to England, the Marquiſs of 
Normanby and the reft of the Tories, took 
the Debate concerning the Partition 
reaty : This they managed with great 
dexterity, while the matter was as much 
neglected by the King, who went that day 


to Humpton Court, where he ſtay' d ſome 


time ; by this means, no directions were 
given, and we were involved in great 
ifficulties, before the Court was aware 
of it. The King either could not pre- 
$6 (17.214 e WL , 
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matter and form. They blamed the giving 


blank Powers; and then to the Treaty itſelf, 
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ſuch Territories to the Crown of France, 
and the forſaking the Emperor; The 
alſo complained of the ſecrecy, in whic 
the Preaty was carried on, it not being 
communicated to the Engliſh" Council or 


Miniſtry, hut privately tranſacted by the 
Earls of Portland and Ferſey: They alſo 


blamed the putting the Great Seal, firſt to 


which the King's new. Miniſters ſaid, was 


unjuſt in the contrivance, and ridiculous in 
the execution. To all this, it was anſwered, 
that chere not being a Force ready and 


ſufficient to hinder” the French from pos 
ſeſſing themfelves of the Spaniſh Mo- 


narchy,' Which they were prepared for, the 


Emperor had deſired the King to enter 
into a Treaty of Partition, and had con- 
dented to every Article of it, except that 
which related to the Dutchy of Milan; 


But the King, not thinking that worten 
the engaging in a new War, had ob- 


tain'd an go, of it for the Dutchy 
of Lorrain: The Em 

this, yet lie preſſed the King not to break 
R "7 


— 


vail” with his new Miniſters to excuſe 
the Treaty, if they would not juſtify it; 
or he neglected them ſo far, as not to 
ſpeak to them at all about it. Thoſe, who 
aàttack'd it, ſaid, they meant nothing in 
that but to offer the King Advices for the 
future, to prevent ſuch errors as had been 
committed in that Treaty, both as to 


peror did not agree to 
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off the Treaty, but to get the beſt terms 


he could for him, and above all things, 


he recommended ſecrecy, that ſo he might 
not loſe his intereſt in Spain, by ſeeming. 
to conſent to this Partition. It is certain, 


that by our Conſtitution, all foreign Nego- 
tiations were truſted entirely to the Crown; 


that the King was under no obligation by 


t 


1701. 


Law, to communicate ſuch ſecrets to his 


Council, or to hear, much leſs was he 


obliged to follow their Advices. In parti- 


cular it was ſaid, that the Keeper of the 
Great Seal had no ſort of authority, to deny 


the putting it, either to Powers for a Treaty, 


or to any e ee the King ſhould 
aw gives no direction 


agree to: The | 
in ſuch matters, and he could not refuſe 
to put the Great Seal to any thing, for 


W 


which he had an Order from the King; 


unleſs the matter was contrary to Law, 
which had made no proviſion in this caſe. 
They inſiſted moſt on the other ſide, upon 
the concluding a Treaty of this importance, 


without communicating it firſt to the Privy 
Council; ſo the firſt day of the Debate 
ended with this. 1 . 


The Earl of Portland apprehending that The 
this might fall too heavy on him, got the -- vagus 
King's leave to communicate the whole win in it 
matter next day to the Houſe; So he told oppoſed 
them, that he had not concluded the Treaty . 


alone, but had, by the King's Order, ac- 
quainted ſix of his chief Miniſters with it, 


who were the Earls of Pembroke and Marl- | 


EIFS - borough, 
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that would bring on a new War, {ince the 
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borough, the Viſcount Lonſdale, the Lords 


Somers and Halifax, and Secretary Vernon; 
Upon which thoſe Lords, being likewiſe 
freed by the King from the Oath of Se- 
crecy, told the Houſe, that the Earl of 
Fer/ey, having in the King's Name called 


them together, the Treaty was read to 
them, and that they excepted to ſeveral 
things in it, but they were told, that the 


King had carried the matter as far as was 
ſible, and that he could obtain no 


better terms: So when they were told, that 
no alterations could be made, but that every 


thing was ſettled, they gave over inſiſting on 
particulars ; they only adviſed, that the King 
might not engage himſelf in any thing, 


Nation had been ſo uneaſy under the laſt. 
This was carried to the King, and a few 


days after that, he told ſome of them, that 


he was made acquainted with their excep- 


tions, but how reaſonable ſoever they were, 


he had driven the matter as far as he 


could. The Earl of . Pembroke ſaid to the 


Houſe of Lords, he had offered the Kin 


thoſe Advices, that he thought were moſt 


for his "ſervice, and for the. good of the 
Nation; but that he did not think himſelf 
bound to give an account of that to an 


other perſons: He was not the man ſtruc 
at, fo there was nothing ſaid, either againſt 
bim, or the Earls of Marlborough or Fer/ey. 


Upon this, the Debate went on; Some 


when 


laid, this was a mockery, to ask advice, 


when there. was, no room for it: It Mas 1,01. 
anſwered, the King had asked the advice 
of his Privy Council, and they had given — 
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it; but that, ſuch was the Regal Preroga. 
tive, that it was {till free to him to follow . 
it or not, as he ſaw cauſmm. 
In concluſion, the Houſe of Lords re- zu Ad- 


ſolved to ſet out this whole matter, in an drento 


Addreſs to the King, complaining both of **'ns 
the Partition Treaty, and of che method 
in which it had been carried on: The 
Lord, Wharion moved an addition to 


the Addreſs that, whereas the French King p 


had broke that Treaty, they ſhould ad- 


viſe the King to treat no more with 


him, or rely on his word without further 
ſecurity: This was much oppoſed, by all 
thoſe who were againft the engaging in a 
new War; They ſaid, all Motions of that 
kind qught to come from the Houſe of 
Commons, who -only could ſupport ſuch 
an Advice, that did upon the matter engage 
us into a new War; nor would they lay 
any blame on the hreaking of a Treaty, 
which they were refolved to condemn : 


They alſo excepted: to the words further 


ſecurity as ambiguous; yet the Majority 
of the -Houſe agreed to it; for there was 


fuch treachery. in the French Negotiations, 


that „ ws not be relied on, without 
a good Guarantee, and the Pledge of ſome 
ſtrong places. It now plainly appeared, 
that the deſign was, to ſet on the _ 
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1701 of Commons, to impeach ſome of the Lords, 
who had been concerned in the Partition 

; Treaty, for it was moved to ſend the Ad- 
1 dreſs to the Houſe of Commons, for their 
concurrence; but that was not carried. The 
EKing ſeemed to bear all this with his uſual 
coldneſs; and the new Miniſters continued 

__ © ttt in his confidence, but he laid the matter 
much to heart: Now he ſaw the error he 
had fallen into by the change he had mA 
in the Miniſtry: It was plain they reſol 
ved to govern him in every thing, and not to 

be governed by him in any one thing. 
As ſoon as this was over, the Earl of 


comparing Dates, it was eaſy to conjecture 


lie ſo long on the Table, and it ſeemed 


N. that had been made. The Houſe of Com- 
mons began; at the ſame time, not only to 
8 complain of the Partition Treaty, but 

. likewiſe of the demand of Oſtend and New-. 

| _ port, nor would they ſhew any concern for 


_ demanded the execution of the Treaty, 
that King Charles had made with them, 
in the year 1677, by which England was 
bound to aſſiſt them with ten chouſand 


D 


j 


Me. Ferſey did, by the King's Order, bring to 
morals the Houſe of Lords the Memorials that had 
ide states. Deen given in at the Hague, and then, 5 


why the Partition Treaty had been let 


. this Negotiation; A French management 
appearing very plainly in the whole ſteps 


55 the Emperor's pretenſions. The Dutch 


Men 


_ 9 Ya 
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Men and twenty Ships of War, if th 
were attack d. Some endeavoured, al 
that was poſſible, to put this off for the 
preſent, pretending that they were not yet 
attack d; Others moved, that the pay of Ten 
thouſand Men might be given to them, 


1701. 
— — 


with the twenty Ships, as a full equi- | 

valent to the Treaty: yet they not liking : | 
this, it was in concluſion! agreed to ſend g 
the ten thouſand Men: ſive thouſand of 

theſe were to be drawn out of the Army | 
in Ireland, and five thouſand of them were „ 
to be new levied; but they took care, , 
that Treland ſhould not be provided with 

any new Forces in their ;ſtead; fo jealous . 0 
were they of truſting - the King with an 5 „ 
Army. The repreſentation ſent over hy 

they States, ſetting forth the danger they 

were in, and deſiring the aſſiſtance of Eng- 

land, was penned with + og: ſpirit, and in 

a very moving ſtrain; Ihe Houſe of Lords 

did, upon a Debate on that ſubject, make | 
an Addreſs to the | King, to enter inte „ 
Lowe. - Offenſive.” and Defenſive, - with ; 1 
the Emperor and other Princes and States, 1 
who were intereſted againſt the conjunction 8 
of the French and owe Monarchies; „ 
But the Houſe of Commons could not, ; 


upon this occaſion, - be carried further, 
than to adviſe the King to enter into ſuch 
Alliances, as ſhould be neceſſary, for our 
common ſecurity, and for the Peace of 
Europe. This coldneſs and uncertainty in 
our Councils, gave the French great advan- 


tages 
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did the Emperor; who began the War with 


- 


tages in their Negotiati ons, both in Ger 


but Without ſucceſs; only the 
Duke ef Mantua conſented, that they 
ſhould make a ſhew, as if chey had ſur- 
prized him, and ſo force him, to put Mantua 
in their hands: The Pope and the Vene- 
tians would not declare themſelves; the 
Pope favoured the French, as the Venetians 


him; and be was making Magazines, 
both in Tirol and at Trent: The French 


ſeemed to deſpiſe all he could do, and did 


not apprehend, chat it was poſſible for 
him to march an Army into ſtaly: Both 
the King and the States preſſed him to make 
that attempt. The Elector of Bavaria, and 
ſome of che Circles, had agreed to à 
Neutrality this year; So there was no hope 


of doing much upon the "Rhine," and -the 


French were making the [talians feel, what 
inſolent Maſters they were like to prove: 


So a general uneaſineſs among ehem, Ub. 


termined the Emperor, to fend an Ar- 
my into Italy, under the Command of 
Prince Eugene. England was all this 


vrhile very unwilling to engage, yet for 
fear we ſhould at laſt have ſeen our in- 
tereſt ſo clearly, that we muſt have fallen 
into it, thoſe who were practiſed - on 
to embroſi us, ſp that we might not be 
in a condition to mind foreigu _— 

EO 8 0 et 


4 
| 
[ 


wy in Portugal. They tried the Courts 


of King WILLIAM II gre 


former dimnlltry-.::2. . ern — . 
f The handle, that brought this about, a dedn 
y was given by the Earl of Portland; When oim -. ) 
YA he bay ora K 2 in 32 _;- 
| tition Treaty, he that having with - Minitry, 
drawn Hirmer from buſineſs, and being 
be at his Country Houſe in Holland, the King _ 
bye ſent to him, deſiring him to enter upon 
th that Negotiation; upon that, he wrote 
a to Secretary Fernon, to ask his advice and 
mn the advice of | his other | Friends, whether 
85 it was fit for him to meddle in that 
25 matter, ſince his being by birth a Foreigner, 
id ſeemed a juſt excuſe for not engaging in > 
* a thing of ſuch conſequence: To' this 9 
th Secretary Vernon anſwered, that all his friends 
ke thought: he was a very proper perſon, to 
7d be imployed in that Treaty, fince he had 1 
a known the progreſs. of all thoſe Treaties, 
and the perſons, who were imployed on 
that occaſion; and he named the Lord 
Somers among thoſe, who had adviſed this. 
The Earl of Portland had miſtaken this 5 
circumſtance, which did not belong to 
* the laſt Partition Treaty, but ta that of the 
de -y2ar before, in favour: of the Prince Elec- 
1 —— 
hearing of this, requir ecretary Vernon 
wr to lay before them that Letter, with his 
ih anſwer to it; for the Earl of Portland ſaid, 
on that he had left all Papers, relating to 4 
be that matter, in Holland. Vernom ſaid, he 2 3 
75, had received no ſuch Letter in the year j 


T a 
9 7 


I. 
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1099; So that led them to enquire farther, 
and they required him, to lay before them 
all the Letters he had, relating to both 


Treaties: He ſaid, thoſe were the King's Se- 
crets, writ in confidence, by the perſons he 


7 


imployed; But in ſuch a'caſe, a Houſe of 


to the indignation of the | 
to refuſe to ſhew his Letters: But the King 


| 


Commons will not be put of: a deni- 


al rather raiſes in them more earneſtneſs, 
in following their point; It was ſaid, the 


King had diſpenſed with the Oath of 
Secrecy,” when he ordered all matters to 
be laid before them, and they would admit 


of no excuſe. Vernon upon this went to 


the King, and told him, ſince theſe were 
his Secrets, he was ready to og * himſelf 
ouſe, and 


aid, his refuſing to do it would not onl 


raiſe a ſtorm againſt himſelf, from - which 
the King could not protect him, but it 
would occafion an Addreſs to the King, 
to order him to lay every thing before the 
Houſe, which, in the ſtate that things were 
in then, he could not deny: Vernon, upon 


theſe Orders given him, at two different 


times, carried all the Letters, and laid them 
before the Houſe of Commons. It appea- 
red by theſe, that he had communicated 
the 8 the King's Miniſters, who 
were in Town, about the end of Auguſt 
1698; That Lord Somers being then at 
Tunbridge, he went to him; and that he 
had communicated the Project, both to the 


ral 


% 
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; ral objections were made by them to many. 
parts "of the Treaty, which were 8322 


in Frruon's Letters,; but, i better terms 


ebuldinge de q. they thought it was ber- 


ter to conclu e the -T reaty, thaw to leave 


'the Saniſb Monarchy, xo be aver-run by 


Boe or to inv Farope il *. War: 


Lord 
Powers, for "coticluding this Treaty. When 


all this was read, thofe, ho were ſet on th 
blow up the flame, 1 che Houſe t 
impeach ſome of the Min 85 Akt Hal 
been concerned in 0 


the Ae had ech ee « 
Ryſwic, Ambaſſador in France, and Secre; 
tary ebf Pate, while the Partition Preat 
was negotiating , „ vet he, having joinseé 
himſelf co the new 'Mifiiſery; was not 
queſtioned abòut it: The Party ſaid, he 
had been too eaſily ien ie . but that 
he was not in the Seeret, nd ha a no ſhare 
In the Counc ils, that projetted it:. 
On the Reſt 
Sende broug 


omers had alſo put che Seals to Blank 


of 7 pril, 758 Houſe of They are 
18 505 eneral Im 3 


achment of the e zor Pet, bre. 


high 80 and Mifdemeanors; but the 


chief defi 90 Jus againſt che 3 'of 
Orford; and the Lords Sone ak Halifax,” 


Their Enemies tr ied at ain What ule could: 


be made of gs buſitie 8, for he was' taken 


in our Northe lzntations in America, 2 
brought Ove fr: Was examined b 
P. ar Tt 1 * K R A 


— 
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- 1701. Houſe, but either he could not lay a, proba- 
ble ſtory 9 er, or ſome: remnants of 
—— honeſty, raiſed in him by the near proſpect 

of death, reſtrained him: He accuſed no 
perſon of having adviſed. or. encouraged 
Bis curning Pirate : He had never talked 
alone with. any of the Lords, and never 
at all with Tord Somers: He ſaid, he had 
no. Orders from them, but to purſue his 
Voyage againſt the Pirates in Madagaſcar. 
All - endeavours were uſed. to perſuade 
him to accuſe the Lords: he was aſſured 
that if he did it, he ſhould be preſerved; 
and if he did it not, he ſhould certainly 
die for his Piracy; yet this could not 
prevail on him 8 charge. them: So he, 
with ſome, of his Crew, were hanged, there 
appearing not ſo much as a colour to faſten 
my imputation on thoſe Lords; yet their 
mie tried, what uſe could be made of 
the Grant of all that Kid might recover 


from the Pirates, which ſame bold and 
Denz, Lawyers affirmed to be againſt 


aw. So this matter. was for the fourth 
»: »..:, thme debated in the Houſe of Commons, and 
tze hehayiour.of thoſe Peers in it appeared 
to be ſo innocent, ſo legal, and in truth 
ſo meritorious, that it was again let fall. 
The inſiſting ſo much on it, ſerved to 
convince all people, that che enemies of 
theſe Lords wanted not inclinations, but 

only matter to charge them, ſince the 
made ſo much uſe of this; But ſo partial 
2 great part of the Houſe, that the 
3 drrop- 
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of King WILLIAM: III. "$t5 
dropping this was carried only by a ſmall 


Majority. When one deſign failed, ano | 


they was ſetup” ß wwe pi 
It was pretended, that by Secretary Ver- 
the Lord Somers had conſented to the Par- 
tition Treaty; So a Debate coming on 


concerning that, Lord Somers: deſired that mons. 


he might be admitted, to give an account 
of his ſhare in it, to the Houſe: of Com- 
mons: Some oppoſition was made to this, 


but it had been always granted, ſo it 
could not be denied him. He had obtained 


the King's leave, to tell every things So 
that when he appeared before the Houſe, 
he told them, the King had writ to him, 


that the ſtate of the King of Spain's 


health was deſperate, and that he ſaw no 
way to prevent a new War, but to accept 


of the propoſition, the French made for a 
Partition: The King ſent him the Seheme 


of this, and ordered him to communicate 
it to ſome others, and to give him both 
his own opinion and theirs: concerning it, 
and to ſend him over Powers for a Treaty, 


but in the fecreteſt manner that was poſſible : 


Vet the King added, that, if he and his 
other Miniſters thought that a Treaty ought 
not to be made upon ſuch a Project, 


then the whole matter muſt be let fall, 


for he could not bring the French to bet- 
ter terms. Lord Somers upon this ſaid, 
that he thought it was the taking too 
much upon himſelf, 2 ſhould have put 
G 06 / 2 a ; 


\ 


non's Letters it was clearly. proved, chat beard by 
the 


— 
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1701. 4 to Te e of ſuch Kanes 
a If the King of Spain had died, before 
it was finiſhed, and the blame had been 
....., eaſt on him, for not ſending the neceſſary 
Powers, becauſe he was not ordered to 
ol jt, by 2 Warrant in full form, he 
Could not have juſtified that, ſince the 
King's Letter was really a Warrant, and 
\ therefore he thought he was bound to 
ſend the Powers that were called for, 
«which he had done. But at the fame 
time, he! wrote his own opinion very 
fully to the King, objecting to many 
particulars, if there was room for it, 
and propoſing ſeveral things, which, as 
he thought, were for the good and in- 
tereſt of England. Soon after the Powers 
were ſent ober by him, the Treaty was 
concluded, ta which he put the Great 
Seal, as he thought he was bound to do. 
: | In this, as he was a Privy Councellor, he 
had offered the King his beſt advice, and 
as he was Chancellor, he had executed 
nis Office according to his duty. As for put- 
ting the Seal to the Powers, he had done 
it upon the King's Letter, which was a real 
Warrant, tho' not a formal one: he had indeed 


be ſent him for his own ſecurity; but he 
did not think it became him, to endanger 
the Publick, only for want of a point of 
Form, in ſo eritical a time, where great 
diſpatch was requiſite. He ſpoke ſo fully 
and ſo clearly, that, upon his withdraw- 
. = PA Ing, 
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deſired, that a Warrant in due form might 
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ing, it was believed, if the Queſtion had 


been quickly put, the Whole matter had 121. 


been oon at an end, and that the proſe- 


cution would have been let fall: But his 


enemies drew out the Debate to ſuch à 
length, that the impreſſion, which his Speech 
had made, was much worn out; and the 
Houſe ſitting till it was paſt midnight, they 
at laſt carried it by a 1 of ſeven or 
eight to impeach him and the Earb of Orford 
and the Lord Halifax; of high Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors: The general Impeachment 
was brought up the next day to the Lords 
Bas nds nt 57; N en 71 74 


The Commons were very ſenſible, that concrary 


thoſe Impeachments muſt come to nothing, 
and that they had not a Majority in the tu 


Houſe of Lords, tO judge in them, 28 they Houſes» 


ſhould: direct; So they reſobved on a ſhor- 
ter way, to fix a ſevere cenſure on the 
Lords, "whom they had thus impeached: 
They voted an Addreſs to the King, for 
excluding them from his Preſence and Coun- 
cils for ever. This had never gone along 


with an Impeachment before: The Houſe 


of Commons had indeed begun ſuch a 


practice in King Charles the Second's time: 
When they diſliked a Miniſter, but had 


not matter to ground an Impeachment on, 
they had taken this method, of making 


an Addreſs againſt him; but it was a new 


attempt, to come with an Addreſs af-, . 
ter an Impeachment: This was puniſh- _ 
ing before Trial, contrary to an indiſpen- 


» 


of the 
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„er ſible Rule of Juſtice, N 1g before gi 

1 the — e «ner The Loos ſaw, ' f 

that this made their Judicature ridiculous, S 

when, in the firſt inſtance of an Accuſa- vi 

tion, application was made to the King 01 

for a Cenſure, and a very ſevere one; ſince bi 

few Miſdemeanors could deſerve a har- a 

: — der Sentence. Upon theſe grounds, the in 

Lords prevented the Commans, and ſent E. 

ſome of their Body to the King, with an tr 

Addreſs, praying him, that he would not th 

proceed to any Cenſure of theſe Lords, it 

till they had undergone their Trial. The pr 

King received theſe Addreſſes, ſo contrary ar 

to one another, from both Houſes, but made D 

no anſwer to either of them; unleſs the th 

letting the names of theſe Lords continue pr 

_- IJ ftill in the Council Books, might be taken F 

as a refuſing to grant what the Commons CC 

had deſired. They renewed. their Addreſs, th 

but had no dirett anſwer from the King: 91 

This, tho' a piece of common juſtice, was 1 

— complained of, and it was ſaid, that theſe fir 

Lords had ſtill great credit with the King. ſu 

The Commons had, for forms ſake, orde- be 

red a Committee to prepare Articles of Im- de 

peachment, but they intended to let the ni 

matter ſleep; thinking that, what they had ci 

already done had ſo marked thoſe Lords, in 

that the King could not imploy them any ſo 

more; for that was the main thing they _ 

drove at. 4 A ) 0] 0M, th 

Theting While this was in agitation, a Letter th 

owacd came to the King from the King of Spain, ul 
F CR A Alving 
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giving! notice of his Acceſſion to thatCrown: . TR 
t was dated, the day after he entred into 

Spain, but the Date and the Letter were 5. King 
viſibly writ at different times : The King of Spain. 


ordered the Letter to be read in the 


binet Council; there was ſome. 08 des 
bate concerning. it, but ir was never 0 Ie 5 
nh 


into any further deliberation; ther 
Earl of Roch er ſaw the King ſeemed dis- 
truſtful of him, and reſetved to him in 
that matter, and was highly offended at 
it: He and the reſt of the ne 1 5 
preſſed the King, to own'the King of Span 
and to/, anſwer his Letter; and 15 the 
Dutch had, done it, it ſeemed” reaſonable 
that the rack ſhould like wife 40 it; They 
revailed at laſt, but wich much difficult 
he thing was "ke t ſecret, and Was ys 
communicated to the Privy Cor 2 or to 
the Two Houſes, nor did the Kin 25 
of it to; iny of the Foreign Mini 
The Paris Gazette gave the World ie 
firſt notice of it. This being carried: in 
ſuch a manner; ſeemed the more ſtrange, 
becauſe his Miniſtry had ſo lately con- 
demned a former one, for. not commu- 
nicating the Partition Treaty ab the Coun- 
cil, before it was concluded; 5 2nd yet 10 
in 'a matter of great conſequence, 
ſoon forgot the Cenſures, they had Mw, 
out ſo liberally, upon the ſecrecy with which 


. that matter had been tranſa ed. While 


things were moving in ſuch 4 flow and 


uncertain * in . 'the 1 
g ily_ 
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wr Mett .: This the 
.be one the . King, i a very. 


{fra} «ſent, al 
1 1 55. 15 th '> -ould: not be 
brought. tg dseéläre, that fers.. made 
by the He Nb or gt ſuch D. Awauz, 
7 5 in our Counſels, rer 
ſed 40 15 9 250 10550 e Dutch,. i 
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| l conjuriction y of En land, 
= | | 90 91815 Ring: im on y to 
| | 1 15 * ful 0 to all ee 
1 Treaty: Y q Kater nd, they. wer 


| 274 2 and, could not enter on a 
= 55 En e lr 10 the. mean; white they 
= . armed pow 115 N and our Fleef, in con- 
| Union with theirs, were Vat aſters ofthe 
| ea; but for, want of Marines, they Were 
| In, 20, Ka fo, Hake any impref jon on 
| the; Enet „ L 90 Empe Tor 5 0 with 
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0 into 490 e Spaniſh Guell. 


EUA U. 


1 0 if | Cloſe, conjunction with 


IQ 
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that, England would not engage 


Sweden, if not f Zong, might ate ie their 


4 King I. am Alk 5Ah 


erior to anz, Force the Ky could 1701 
end 7 The Duke of was enga- * 
= din e bis Seen 7 ty ; 0 8— 


Would ; not Quite. 1 with 1 the 3 8 
The French. practices yete err Where 


e. mare preyalent, becauſe they; gave pu. CTR 
TION 
in A „War, 2 1 


and the 12805 of our, Affairs loo Ns Places. 
at home. . I * he 1 8 ror's Miniſters: had, an 


unealy time among us; the. 15 795 
ged them, Put the 5 8 iniſters. we 
0 arce civil 2 "her, nd ſtudjd 5. A 

quite out of King o Ne 


entered into 59 eat 1 the Emperor 
and. the States: Great pains; were taken to 
mediate a Peace between N b Poland 

The, Court of . France, as well as t chat 


& Seveden could. never' 120 on the ſame ſide; 
So, when they, found they Jord. not gs 
Denmark, they tried a Mediation, hoping 
to get . into an Alliance with them, but 
allattemprs for a Mediation proved. 5 — 
ceſsful. The Diet of Poland was Put. off, 
and their King being delivered rg .them, 
reſolved to 48805 Your Re! Wark The paniards, 
and Subjects their other; Dominlons, 
began ko feel the, Inſolence of the Freue 


FO, ſcoſibly » but. 2 Was OPS 


1 f & 


TY © enz chan che new reg 
7 e 4 r oi -bring in, to leſſen 
den nee of 


* 
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ulations, they 


'Eourt of Spain: 80 
— ſeemed well difpoſed't ro a anew 
Protender. * 

While a theſe things were in a ferment 


An 4% all Europe over; The declaring a Proteſtant 


22 Succellor;-after the Princeſs and ſuch Hue 
— AS ſhe” night have; ſeemed to be forgot by 
Keton. ourParlia er] tho? theKin 5 begun his 
Speech The new Miniſters ſpoke 
of it with den zeal; from this their friends 
made inferences in "their favour, that cer- 
tainly men, in the intereſts of France, would. 
not dte—a deſign ſo Jeſtructive of all 
they drove at: This Was ſo little of a piece, 
wich the reſt of their conduct, that thoſe, 
who were ſtill jealous & their ſincerity 
Fen ri on 3 as a bing, 59 cove en 10 
eſigns, an to gain em ſome credit; 
for They could not but ſee, that, if I Trance 
was once poſſeſſed of the power and Wealth 
of Spain, our Laws, and every thing that 
ye could do to ſupport them, would prove 
but feeble defences. The manner, in which 
this motion of the Succeſſion was mana- 
Sec did not carry in it great marks of ſin- 
It was often put off from one day 
to to ane, and it gave place to the mo 
trifling "matters; at laſt when a day was 
 folemnlyſet for it, and all people expected, 
that it ſhould paſs without any difficul 
Hurley moved, Fihat ſome things W 
to that might be firſt confidered.. e _ 
ve 
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F King WILLIAM HE gzy 


ved, that the haſte the Nation was in when 
the preſent Government was fettledt, had 
made us go too faſt, and overlook many ſe- 
curities, which — — have prevented much 


miſchief, and therefore he hoped they.would 
not now fail into the ſame error: Nothing 
preſſed them at preſent, ſo he moved they 
would ſettle ſome Conditions of Government, 
as Preliminaries, before they ſhould proceed 
to the Nomination of the Perſon; that ſo 
we might fix every thing that was want- 


ing to make our ſecurity compleat. This 


was popular, and took with many, and it 
had ſo fair an appearance, that indeed none 
could oppgſe it. Some weeks were ſpent 
upon it: Suſpieious people thought, this 
was done on deſign to blaſt the motion, 
and to offer ſuch extravagant Limitations, 
as ſhould quite change the Form of our 
Government, and render the Crown titular 
and precarious: The King was alarmed ar 
it, for: almoſt every particular, that was 
propaled, implied à reflection on him and 

is Adminiſtration; chiefly that of not im- 
ploying Strangers, and not going too often 
out of the Kingdom: It was propoſed, 
that every thing ſhould be done with the 


* 


N 
120l. 


— _— 
2 * 


advice of the Privy Council, and every 


Privy Counſellor was to ſign his advice: 
All men, who had Places or Penſions, were 
made incapable of ſitting in the Houſe 
of Commons. As all this was unaccep- 
table to the King, ſo many, who had an 
ill opinion of the deſign of thoſe, who 


* 


were 


7 \ 
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were "now at the Helm, began to 
conclude, that the delays were affected, 


aand that theſe Limitations were deſigned, 


to raiſe diſputes between the Two Houſes, 
by which the Bill might be loſt. When 
ſome time had been ſpent in thoſe Preli- 
minaries, it came to the nomination of the 
Perſon ; Sir Fobn | Bowles, who was then 
diſordered in his Senſes, and ſoon after quite 
loſt them, was ſet on by, the Party, to be 
the firſt that ſhould name the Electoreſs 
Dowaper of Brunſwick, which ſeemed: done 
to make it leſs ſerious; when moved by 
ſuch a perſon: He was hy the Forms of 
the Houſe, put in the Chair of the Com- 
mittee, to whiotn' the Bill was committed: 
The thing was ſtill put off for many weeks 5 
At ever F time that it was called for, 
the motion was entertained with cold- 
neſs, which ſerved to heighten the jealouſy: 
The Committee once or twice ſate 
upon it, but all the Members ran out of 
the Houſe, with ſo much indecency; that 
the Contrivers ſeemed aſhamed of this 
management: There were ſeldom fifty or 
ixty at the Committee; yet in concluſion, 
it paſt and was ſent: up to the Lords; 
where we expected great oppoſſtion would 
be made to it. Some imagined, the Act 
was only an artifice, deſigned to gain credit 
to thoſe; who at this time were ſo ill thought 
of over the Nation, that they wanted ſome 
calourable thing, to excuſe their other pro- 
ceedings- Many-.of the: Lords abſented 
* i th em- 
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themſelves on deſign. Some little oppoſition 1701. 


was made by the Marquiſs of Normanby 

And four Lords, the Earls of Huntington and 
Plymouth and the Lords Guilford and Fefferies, 
proteſted againſt it. Thoſe, who witht well 
to the Act, were glad to have it paſſed 
any way, and fo would not ' examine” the 


Limitations that were in it; They thought 
it of great importance to carry the A 


and that, at another time, thoſe Li- 
mitations might be better conſidered: So 
the Act paſſed, and the King ſent it over by 
the Earl of Macclesfield to the Elec- 
toreſs, together with the Garter to the 


— — 


Elector. We reckoned it a great point car- 


ried, that we had now a Law on our ſide, 
for a Proteſtant Succeſſor ; for we plainly 
ſaw, à great Party formed againſt it; in fa- 
vour of the pretended Prince of Valet. 
He was now paſt thirteen, bred up with a 
hatred both of 


Government; and yet many who called 
themſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed fond of ſuch 
a Succeſſor; a degree of infatuation that 


might juſtly amaze all who obſerved it, and 


ſaw the fury with which it was promoted. 


concernig the 


; | our Religion and our Con- 
ſtitution, in an admiration of the Frencb 


good Act paſt chis Seſſion, 4 
| ivilege of Parliament: Peers expiai- 
had, by Law or Cuſtom, a Privilege for ning pri- 


themſelves and their Servants, during the * 


Seſſion, and at leaſt twenty days before and 
after; of late they have reckoned forty days 


before and after, in which neither they nor 


thei 


— — 
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their Servants" could be ſued in any Court, 
unleß for Treaſon,” Felony, or breach of 
the Peace: The Houſe of Commons had 
alſo poſſeſſed: tliemſelves of the ſame Privi- 
lege; but with this difference, that the Lords 
pretended theirs was à right, not ſubject to 
the Order of the Hauſe of Lords ; whereas 
the Commons held, that their Privilege was 
ſubject to the Authority of their Houſe. 
f late years, Seſſions were long and con - 
tinued by intermediate Prorogations, ſo that 
the Whale year round was a time of Privi- 
lege: This made a great obſtruction in 
the courſe of juſtice, and none, who were 
ſo protected, could be ſued for Debt: The 
abuſe was carried further, by the protecti- 
ons which ſome Lords gave, or rather ſold 
to perſous, who were no way concerned in 
their affairs ; but When they needed this 
ſnelter, they had a pretended office given 
them, that was a bar to all Arreſts: After 
_ fruitleſs attempts to regulate theſe 
abafes, a Bill was brought into the Houſe 
of Cammons, that tqok away all Privilege 
2 Legal Proſecutions, in interme- 
late Prorogations, and did ſo regulate it, 
during che ſitting of Parliament, that an 


etffectual remedy was provided for a 
,  . - grievance, that had been long and much 


complained of. Theſe were the only popular 
things, that were done by this Parlia- 
ment, the reſt of their rag v ſhewed 
both the madneſs: and fury of Parties. 
The Impeachments lay long neglected 
TINT | In 
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concerned had not moved 18 Trial 3 ; 5 
their motion, Meſlages Were ent. 25 dings 
Commons to quicken their urge in 1 | 
At laſt, Articles were framed; and broug R 
firſt againſt the Earl of Orford. He was Andr 
. 4 or taking ear Grants. from the The Ar- 
King; Kid's buſin as objected to him; —— 
he was alſo 7 Fe es in managing Fal ot 
the Fleet, and v 5 it, when, it Jay. on os. 
the Coaſt of Hale 20 and for ſome Orders he 
had given, during his Command ; and in 
concluſion, . for his adviſing the Partition 
Treaty. And in ſetting; this 155 the Com- 
mons urged, that the Ring, b e Alliance 


they would have been let 


made with the Emperor in t . year 11689, 


was bound to n his Succeſſion to 


the Crown: of 97 which they ſaid was 


* in force; So the e reaty was 
Breach of F Faith, contrary £0. that Al- 

1 and this paſt current in the f Game ...-... 

of Commons, . any; Debate; or Eu- 

quiry into it; for eve was accep- 

— there, that Heads 40 1255 reaty, and 

theſe. Lords: But they did not conſider, 


that b this the declared, the thought - 
2 7 „they 


to maintain. m- 
peror s right to that e vet t in was 
not incended by thoſe who managed. the Pare 
herto given any coun- | 
tenance. to the Emperor's .pretenſions : 80 
apt are Parties to make uſe of al ching, that 
may ſerve a turn, W con ihe ©: Ho 
conſequences of it. 3 


— 


yas Ty ISF ONV Ic EUR, 


res omni 1 
SEE He faid 5 wa Grant'of 
„ büt a” Reterſion at à Pon; 
1d à Gift of ten thouſand 
* defeated the French at La 
he thought he might Jaw- 
, as all others" before him 
HR : He opened Kid's matter, i 
A Abieh he bad acked legally, with gooc 
be to the pühlick, and to his own 
108 His Aeon; while he commanded 
the Fleet, had been aff examined and 
were paſt; bur he a8 ready to Wave that, 
and tö juſtify himſelf in every ' particular; 
and he' denied, his having f ven any Ad- 
vice about the Partiti _ This 
was immediately ſent down by + e Com- 
_ ur ey lc it lie before them, with: 
cd 2 75 replication ;'wHich- 1 is only 
a 2 piece off _ by which 7% undertake 
to-make good their Tharks'” To 1.2591 5 
Articles — Artictes were next ſent * up 
oflm- Sord Somers. In theſe! the two Partition 
dent Treaties” Were -copiouſly ſet forth, and it 
againſt Was laid don for a foundation, That th 
Lord „ King was bound to maintain the . 
ere right* 0 Sueceſſion to the Crown of Sam: 
| Lord Gmert Was charged, for ſetting the 


f Seals, firſt to che Powers ant then to the 


Treaties theniſelves: Te was-alfo charged, 
for deceptin ſome Grants, 5 the manner 
of takifig them - tre = reſeh ited” as frau. 
dulent, h Seming uy them of the 


| King and then Sang hifi If diſchirged 
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of che Price contracted for ? . 1701. SY 
neſs. was \alſo mentioned, and. — 22 . - 
and partial proceedings in Chancery were 1 
objected to him. He put in his Antwer in | \ 
a I few days: In pee Partition Treas % 

ty, he ſaid, he "hab offered the King very Somers 

faithful advice as a Counſellor, and had Avſver. 

acted according to the duty oe: his Poſt, | 

as Chancellor; So he h noching: m 

to anſwer: for: As for his e-K 

deſigned: him a Grant to ſuch 4 value; J. | 
The King was not deceived in the value; 
The manner of paſſing $16 Was according W A 
to the uſual 5 the Treaſury, 

in order to make 2. Grant füre, and out. 

of the danger of being avoided.” Kid's buſi- 

neſs was opened, as was formerly ſet 

forth; and as to the Court of Chancery, 
he had applied himſelf Wholly to tk 
diſpatch of buſineſs in it, with little regard 

to his on health or quiet, and had uy 
1 to the beſt of his. judgment, | 
without fear-or:favour. This was preſetitly „ 8 
ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, an : A 
upon that they were at a fall; ſtand. They 

framed no Articles againſt the Earl of 

Portland, which W s ͤ8fepreſented to the 5 
King, as an e e 'of their reſpec} | - <0 


to inet 115 130 24 


Some time after this, near the 0 bf che Arcicles 
Seſſion, they, ſent up Articles againſt the oe. * 
the Lord Halifax, which I mention here, meat 
that I may end this matter All at once, paint RH 
my he f Halifax. > 


They: en for = 1 * . 
Furt 1 e 


Z 
hum for another Grant, out of the Fo- 
 +,_ reſt of Dean, to the waſte: of the Timber, 

aud prejudice; of the Navy of England: 

They charged him, for holding Places 


* 
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had in Ireland, and that he had not pay'd 


in the produce f it, as the Act concerning 
Zrants had enacted: They charged 


that were incompatible, being at the ſame 
time both a Commiſſioner; of the 'Trea- 
ſury, and Auditor of the Exchequer; and 
in coneluſion, he was charged for advi- 
ſing the two Partition Treaties. He was 


Halifax'sA$ quick with his Anſwer as the other Lords 
Anlwer. ha 


had been; He ſaid, his Grant in Ireland 
was of ſome: Debts and Sums of Money, and 
ſo was nor. ee to be within the Act, 
concerning confiſcated Eſtates; All he had 
ever received of it was four hundred N 
If he was baund to repay it, he was 
liable to an action for it; but every man 
was not to be impeached, who did not pay 


4 


his Debts, at the day of payment. His 


_ Grant in the Foreſt of Dean was only of the 
Weedings; fo it could be no waſte of Tim- 
per, nor à prejudice to the Navy: The 
Auditor's place was held by another, till 
he obtained che King's leave to withdraw 

from the Treaſury. As for the firſt Partition 
Treaty, he never once ſaw it, nor was 


be eyer adviſed; with in it; As for the ſe- 
cCond, he gave his Advice very freely about 
gat the ſingle time, in which he had ever 
+ heard any ching concerning it. This was 
ſent down e the Commans, but was ne- 
e der 


F 
' 


merly © prejudiced agai inſt- them 


8 don, her 


ver fo! _ as teal Heh Wh . wy 4 
by theſe 8 and the Anſwers. to 1 1701. 
it 1 appespell that after all the noiſe and 


clamour” that had been raiſed a ainſt the 
former Miniſtry, (more 8 y againſt 
the Lord Halfar) for eat waſte of 


. Treaſure, - during i Adminiſtration,” 


Nas now, upon the fitteſt ſearch, all 
ended in ſuch poor accuſations; it turn-' 
ed the minds of many, that Had Heh, for- 
t àp- 
peared, that it was the animoſity of a Party 


AK beſt, if it was not a, French rather, 


to ruine men, who had firved e. King OT 
fiithfully, and to diſcourage 1 5 from _ 
engaging themſelves ſo far in his mere. 48 

theſe Lords had done. They faw*the 

that muſt follow on this: and that 

could not enter upon a new War, 81 55 4 

men of lively and active tempers, chat wou 

raiſe 'a "ſpirit in the Nation, for ſu 

ting ſuch an important and Sed Wi, | 


as this now in proſpect 1 like to | 
Thi gave a Freticral diſpuft af Eng! Pro- 
land, more particularly to ch N of Ton e 


Foreign affairs 505 the interelt wene 
of Trade were generally ines underſtood. much 
The old Zaſt- India Comp 4" £ - na 


the new, 
and ſtudied to ſup ort this Houſe | 10 
Commons, from om they expecte 
much favour; yet they, as' Well as rhe te 
of the _ ſaw en h that firff che ruin or 


hated the Miniſtry that A ler up 


| 
| 
| 
I 
{| 
| 
| 
4 


j 


>. 


my united; to 
re 2845 b ">S 
condemn the 5 oceedings of the Com- 


ſpoſition to blame. the ſlowneſs, in which 


the Houſe of Commons proceeded, - with 


* 


and to defend our Allies. This was brought 
yp by ſome. Perſons. of Quality, and was 
Pe by them to the Houſe: But it was 

ed on as a Libel on their Proceed- 


dige; and the Gentlemen, who brought 
nit up, were ſent to Priſon; where the 


I 4y till the Prorogation; but they . 
Viſited and treated-as Confeſſors. This was 
Highly cenſured; it was ſaid, the Commons 


1 re 


* . 
wi" A 


» 


Were the Creatures of the People, and 


upon all other accafions, they uſed to fa- 


vour'-and encoürage Petitions: This ſeve - 


rity: was condemned therefore as unnatural, 
and without a precedent: It was much ques- 
cloned, whether they had really an Authority 
l 5 to 


* 79 
_ 
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F 8 oh. Ln 
to impriſon, any. 45 =, Were A e n 

bers, or ſuch as; he "violated. the Press int. . 
of their Houfe: 4 t the. Parry hover” he 2 i 
Was n By, ep an. an 1 Orin 8 85 


rity, to diſcourage heb th 
1 Ys. 


; 
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he. example ſet t \ 
for a delten Was Tg eg. 
the * Aan nature, from 5 
Kingdom,” chiefly from t 
don. 'The "Miniſters 125 It 
what a indignity this” would 
Houſe of Com mmons 2. 409 
not *difegurage it, 0 
ceptable things from eh m 


S 


4 


ok for Une 
ther” diftourage, th; 1 : 
t - urag ge, 

Illes, f if they ea Fe 
9 and bo "City*% 
oppoſit tion to the 
Some Went in Bis Name 
Men af the dae e 
this it 91900 
5 a. 

Moe Ve 551 me 

fell. 80 8 8670 9 2 

Ts to A möre heart ce wit 
Kin „2 peared... 10 7 | 
of che Nation, and tftis lig e e 


the Houſe of Co 

talk of 8 elt bat 
the Sefion dre near £2 end, They, 

by: an Addreſs deſired the King to ent 15 
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„ ſuch Alflancès with the Empetor, and 18 
* ther States, and Pri 10 1 700 were neceſlar 
4 for the ſup * of ut bur Allies. an 
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1 to on .the. orbitant Power of th 

; 19%; Ft Hane f. Is poſed, with great zeal th 
it F yl hoſe ſe,” 2 7 155 looked: on as the W. 

Thief Conductors f the acobite 8 me 

tho” many, hs had: in other things co 

A 958 with then, thoyght this an? Tha fol 

Duty mean that, 0 5 to recover their He 

Sau with ta Wa. for the current ran mc 

10 ed end 075 a War, t at thoſe who; a ( 

| | Were Jooked on. as -Fittle the 
ES}. SE Nan ublick : nemies. . They. had nat 
3 | bal good *F unds for' a Million and a the 
15 c Half; It is tri „One of theſe was very no! 

: _ Unacce} cable to; the King: It was obſer- Lo 
x2 ..- Fed, that the Ul6tmienr for the Civil ma 
FE ts iſt did far exceed. the Sum at, Was oth 
- on jv . e - Only, "x; hun- 00 

- dred thouſan _ Pounds, ad that, as King wit 

Fames's Queen Would near; 4 * Join- laſt 

Ture, fo. by che Cheers but 

death the char 15 it. Tg. w, leſs tha the 

when 5 was 8 Wen dance CHE yoo 2 al hoy 

molt our thou alk gut of Ho 

n why eie . 40 0 ion made reſf 

01 i, 1700 me yrs, a. a a 15 was the: 

Ta Ne 2 tO the be 

| *T U rt: Ba the new . Pier fe found. It no he 

_ "ealy ching to maintain, at the lame time, ted 

| Rk Intereſt ;both with the, Ring an Cor 
their by: This matter was at Jaſ ove 

8 y the: King. All the remainder of 


elded to 
. Ys his 8 Sefton, Felates.- to Lied Impeach” of 
; ents. Eres RN judę 
„The Lords e 11 to begin whh one 
h 9 5 ths 
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the Trial of the Earl of Orford; becauſe 7 0r. 


fu 


the Articles againſt 'him were che firſt chat 


were brought up; and ſince the Com- weguges 
mons made no Replication, the Lords, ac- pat be- 

cording to clear Frecedents, named à day 
for his Trial, and gave notice of it to the 


a Commitee of both E for ling 
the Preliminaries of the Trial, and they 


named two Preliminaries; One was, that 
the Lord who was to be tried, ſhould 


not fit as a Peer; the other was, that thoſe 
Lords, who were impeached for the ſame 
matter, might not vote in the Trial of one an- 
other: They alſo acquainted the Lords, that 


the courſe of their Evidencè led them to begin 


with the Lord Somers. The Lords judged their 
laſt demand reaſonable, and agreed to it; 
but diſagreed to the others. They conſidered 
themſelves as a Court of Jultice and 
how great ſoever the regard due to the 
Houſe of Commons might be, in all other 
reſpects, yet in matters of juſtice, where 


they were the Accuſers, they could only 


be conſidered as Parties: The King, when 
he had a Suit with a Subject, ſubmit- 
ted to the equality of Juſtice ; So the 


Commons ought'to pretend to no advantage 


over a ſingle perfon, in a Trial; A Court 
of Juſtice ought to hear the ' demands. 
of both Parties pleaded fairly, and then to 
judge impartially ; A Committee named by 
one of the Parties, to fit in an equality with 
CE i | Ll 4 the 


teen the 
t WO 
Houſe of Commons: Upon this, the Com- 
mons moved the Lords, to agree to name 
Houſes for ſettling 


[ 
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no Court or. Nation, and feemed contrary. 
to the principles of Law or rules of Juſtice : 
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1701. os PRES 20 to ſettle matters relating 


e. Trial, was a thing practiſed in 


By theſe means, they could at leaſt 


- » delay Trials, as long as they pleaſed, and 
all il of juſtice are real and great injuſti- 
This had never been demanded 


CCS. -. 

but once, in the caſe of. the . Popiſh. Plot; 
then it was often refuſed ; it is true, it was 
at laſt yielded to by tbe Lords, tho' 
with great oppoſition; That was a caſe 
of Treaſon, in which the King's Liſe and the 


Safety of the Nation were , concerned ; 


There was then a great jealouſy of the Court, 
and of the Lords that belonged to it; and 


the Natſon was in ſo; great a fer- 
ments; hes the Lords might at that time 
field to ſuch a;motion, tho'.,.it: derogated 
From their Judicature bat ought not to be 
et up for a precedent for a, quiet time, 


and in.a caſe pretended to he no more than 


a. Miſdemeanor ; So the Lords reſolved not 


to admit of this, but to hear whatſogyer 


ſhould be pröpoled by che Commons, and 
to give them all juſt and reaſonable, ſaris- 
faction in it. Lhe chief point in queſtion, in 


the year 1679, was, how far the Biſhops 


might fit and vote in Trials of Trea on; 


in Trials for Miſdemeanors 3 It was alſo ſet- 
tled in the caſe of the Lord Mordaunt, that 
a Lord tried for a Miſdemeanor was to ſit 


but without all diſpute, chey were to vote 


In all other Courts, men tr wh 
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for ſuch Offences came within the Bar; 
This was ſtronget in the caſe of a Peer, ho 
by his Patent had a Seat in that Houſe, from 
which nothing but a judgment of the Houſe, 
for ſome offence, could remove him: 
They indeed found that, in King Fames the 
Firit's time, the Earl of Middlg: 


ſo there had been no later precedent of that 
kind, to govern proceedings by it: There 
had been, many ſince that time, and it had 
been ſettled, as a rule fo Tutu 

Peers tried for ſuch Offences were to ſit 
within the Bar. The other Preliminary was, 
that Peers accuſed for the ſame Offence, 
might not vote in the Trials of the others: 


The Lords found that a right of voting 


was fo inherent in every Peer in all cauſes, 
except where himſelf was a Party, that it 


could not be taken from him, but by a ſen- 


tence, of the Houſe; a Vote of thè Houſe 


could not deprive him of it Ocherwile, a 


Majority might, upon any pretenee deny 
ſome Peers their right of voting, and the 
Commons, by impeaching many Peers at 
once, for the, ſame offence, might exclude 
as many. Lords as they pleaſed from judging: 
It was alſo obſerved, that a man might be a 
judge in any cauſe, in which he might be a 
MWitneſs ; And it was a common. practice to 
bring perſons, charged with the. ſame offence, 
if they were not in the ſame. Indictment, to 
witnels the facts, with which they themſel- 

8 N - 8 


Sox gt 3 oary. | * *, being , 
accuſed of Miſdemeanors, was brought to 
the Bar; But. as that proſecution was violent, 


r future times, that 


1701. 


* 


1701. ves were charged, in another Indictment: 
——— and a parity of reaſon appeared in the caſe 
8 & of Lords, Who were charged in different 
1 Ilmpeachments, for the ſame facts, that they 


Upon theſe points, many Meſſages paſſed 
between che 9 Houtes, with ſo much 
precipitation, that it was not eaſy to diſtin- 


he Commons ſtill kept off the Trial, by 
affected delays; It was viſible, that when a 
Trial ſhould come on, they had nothing to 
charge theſe Lords with: So the Leaders of 


excuſes; to keep up the clamour, and to hin- 
iſſue : The main point, that was {ſtill infiſted 


cording to the forms of the Houſe, it was 


"# ».* 


brought to a free Conference. 25 

In it, the Lord Haverſham, ſpeaking to 

the point of Lords being partial in their own 

| caſes and therefore not proper judges, ſaid 
that the Houſe of Commons had plainly 
ſhewed their partiality, in impeaching ſome 

Lords for facts, in which others were equal- 

ly concerned with them, who yet were not 
impeached by them, tho? they were till in 

credit and about the King ; which ſhewed, 


ther were guilty. The Commons thought, 
they had now found an occaſion of quarrel- 
ling with the Lords, which they were look- 
ing for; 8o they immediately mag ee 

* | | from 


might be Judges in one another's Trials. 


iſh, between the Anſwers and the Replies: 


the Party ſhewed their skill, in finding out 
der the matters from being brought to an 


. on, was a Committee of both Houſes, ſo ac- 


that they thought neither the one nor the o- 


1701. 


E 


ey tion fem the Houle. The Houſe of Com- 0 | 


- 


Reflection on their Proceedings, as an indig- — 


ao EX 


82 offered himſelf to a Trial, and ſubmitted to 
any Cenſure, that the Lords ſhould think he 
a had deſerved: but inſiſted that the words 
to muſt firſt be proved, and he muſt he allow- 
of ed e his own ſenſe. on them: The 
ut Lords ſent this to the Commons, but they 
n- ſeemed to think that the Lords ought to : 
m have proceeded. to cenſure him in a ſum- 
2d ary way, which the Lords thought, being a 
c- Court of Judicature, they could not do, 
as till the words were proved, and the im- | 
10 portance of them diſcuſſed. -  / - /; | 
to - The, Houſe, of Commons had now got The | 
n 2. pretence to juſtify their not going fur- lad 
d cher in theſe Trials; and they, reſolved to cu. 
y inſiſt upon it: They ſaid, they could expect no ted 
le juſtice, and therefore they could not go on 
| with the proſecutions of their Impeach» 
It ments; And a day. being ſet for the Lord 
n Somers's Trial, they excepting till, it was put 
J, off for ſome time; at laſt a Peremptory day 
"= was fixed for it; But the Commons refuſed 
- to appear, and ſaid they were the only 
I Eiger den, they were ready with their 
Evidence, and that it was a mockery, to 
” go to a Trial, when they were not ready 
partes | ; 7" Roa 


* * 


/ 
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: to appear at it. There were great and Tong 

8 —.— upon this in the Houſe of Forde: 

| — The new Miniſtry, and all the Jacobites 

: joined to ſupport the pretenſions of the 

Commons: every ſtep was to be made by a 

Vote, againſt which many Lords proteſted, 

Do, and the reaſons given, in ſome of their prote- 
1 | ſtations, were thought to be ſo injurious to 

5 the Houſe, that they were by a Vore ordered 

to be expunged, a thing that ſeldom happens. 

When the day fet for the Trial came, the 

Other Lords, who were alſo impeached, 

aàsked the leave of the Houfe to withdraw, 

and not to ſit and vote in it; This was 

granted them, tho, it was much oppoſed 

_ -and proteſted againſt by the Tory Party, 

becauſe the givig ſuch leave, ſuppoſed that 

they had a right to vote. The Lords, went 

down in form to Weſtminſter: Hall, where 

the Articles againſt the Lord Somert were 

flirſt read; Lord Somers Anſwers were next 

read; and none appearing to make good 

the charge, the Lords came back to their 

Houſe, where they had a long and warm 

Debate of many hours, concerning the 

| ueſtion that was be put; The Judges told 

them, that according to the Forms of Law, 

it ought to be Guilty, or not Guilty: But 

thoſe of the party ſaid, as it was certain, 

that none could vote him Guilty, ſo ſince 

i the Houſe of Commons had not come to 

; ö make good the charge, they could not vote 

1 him not Guilty; ſo do give them ſome content 

1 | the Queſtion, agreed on to be put _ 

5 a whe- 
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whether he ought to be acquitted. of che 01. 
Impeachment or not? Tar being; reg, TIE « 
the Lords went again to the F 


* 


the en being put, fifty ſix voted in 
gative. Upon this, the Houſe of Commons 
paſſed ſome high Votes againſt the Lords, 


as having denied them juſtice, and having | 


obſtructed the i proceedings; an 
called, the Tria 


the Commons; and each Houſe ordered a 


Narrative of the proceedings to be publiſh- 


ed, for ſatisfying the Nation. A few days 
after this, the Earl. of Orford's Trial came 


on, but all the Lords of the other fide 
withdrawing, there was no diſpute; So he 
was acquitted by an unanimous Vote. The 


Lords did alſo acquit both the Earl of 


« 


Portland, and the, Lord Haufar and be. 
cauſe the Commons had. never inſiſted on 


their proſecution of the Duke of Leads, 
which they had begun ſome years before, 
they likewiſe acquitted him, and ſo this 
contentious Seſſion came to an end. The 


Two Houſes had gope ſo far in their Votes 
er, that it was believed 


againſt one anot T, 
they would never meet again: The pro- 


ceedings of the Lords had the general ap- 


Trobation; of the Nation on their ſide; 
Moſt of the Biſhops adhered to the impeach- 
ed Lords, and their behaviour on this oc- 
caſion was much commended: I bore ſome 


ſhare in thoſe Debates, perhaps more 12 


rmative, and thirty one in the Ne- 


a pretended Trial. The 
Lords went as high in their Votes againſt 
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1701 


A Con- 
vocation 
of the 
Clergy 
met. 


mands was 


n 1 . 1 
became me, conſidering my ſtatien and 


other cifcumſtances ; But as I was con- 


vinced of the innocence of the Lords, 
ſo I thought the Government itſelf was 
ſtruck at, and therefore when I apprehen- 
ded" all was in danger, I was willing to 
venture every thing in ſuch a "quarrel. 
The violence, as well as the folly of the 


Party, loft them much ground, with all in- 
different men; but with none more, than 


with the King himſelf; who found Kis er- 
ror, in changing his Miniſtry at ſo eriti- 
cal a time; and he now ſaw, that the 
Tories were at ei frreconcilable to him: 
in particular, he was, extream uneaſy with 
che Earl of Rocbeſter, of whoſe' imperious 
and intractable temper, | he-' complained 
much, and ſeemed reſolved to diſengage 
himfelf quickly from him, apd never to re- 
turn to him any more. He thought the 
Party was neither ſolid nor ſincere, and 
that they were actuated by paſſion and re- 
venge, without any views with relation 


* > * 1 


Fut having now given an account of the 
Seſſion of Parliament, I turn to another 


| ; 5 Nn ohnen 


ſcene: When the ner NMiniſtry under- 


took to ſerve the King, one of their De- 
that a Convocation ſhould have 
ſit, which was promiſed, and it 


leave. t * Th | 
5. Winter” Dr. rr Book, 


ſatè th 


concerning the Rights df a Canvocation, 


was reprinted with great Corrections and Ad- 
9 | ditions; 


E= 282 828 23200. 


th 


87 8&7 . 


— LA 
d = 


9 
_ * 


* Q 


Que © 


« 


00 


@ = ROT 


* e 7 


nifeſt diſcoveries. 
open, not 41 in many particulars, but 
in a thread o 


to the'old Miniſtry 


n WIA. xt. 55 
ditions; The firſt Edition was driven out 


150r. 


i! ſome inperfett and diſorderly" Collec- 
s, and he Himſelf ſoon ſaw chat, 
with ding the aſſurance and th {i 


| lence with which it was writ, 


made many great miſtakes in it; So, to 


vent a diſcovery from other hands, be 


corrected ' his. Book, in many important 
matters; Yet he left a great deal to thoſe 
who anſwered him, & they did it with ſuch a 
ſuperiority of Argument and of Knowledge 
in theſe matters, that his inſolence in deſpi- 
ſing theſe Anſwers, was as extraordinary, as 
the Parties adherin re him after ſuch ma- 

Kennet laid him fo 


1 chat ran thro” 
his whole Book, t 


meaſure of conlletics peculiar to himſelf, 


he muſt have been much humbled under 
it. The Clergy hoped to recover many 


loſt Privileges, by the beſp of his perfor- 
mances: e they had a right to 


be a part 'of the Parliament, fo. they look- 
ed ol him as' their Champion, and on 


moſt of the de nz as the betray ers of 
hu 


the 5 ts of the reh: This 774 encou- 

raged the new T7; They were 

difpleaſed wich the Biſhop 16 for adhering 
they. hop ' hop ed, by 

the Terror of a P Gone n to "Ba 


forced them to apply to; them for ſhelter. 


The Jacobites intended to put us all in ſuch 
- lame, as they hoped 3 GO 
- 
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the Government,, The thi «A Convo- 


2 cation pretended. to, were fir they m 
—— had a 97 55 to ſit n the oy - of 
ment ſate; So that they could not be proro- vi 
gued, but when the two Houſes were pro- al 
rogued: Next Dey advanced, that they A} 
ty no need. of a Licence to enter upon Ti 
pee and to prepare matters, tho? it 0 
was confeſſed, that the Practice for an hun- fo 
dred years was againſt them; But. they pt 
thought” the Convocation lay under no che 
farther, reſtraint, than that the Parliament has 

was under; and as they could paſs no Act * 
without, the Royal Aſſent, ſo they confeſſed 5 

that they could not enact or publiſh a Canon ſoc 
without the King's Licenſe. Anciently the 800 

. Clergy. granted their, own Subſidies, apart, aff: 
but ever ſince the Reformation, the Grant * 

of the Convocation was not thought good, in 

1 * Was ratified... in Parliament; But ver 

| Rule of . Subſidies being ſo high on hot 

the Cle they had ſubmitted SED taxed Cre 
| de fach ſe. of Commons, ever ſince nag 
5 e 160 Ts, thoꝰ no Memorials were 387 
leit to inform. us, ho that matter was abe 
contwects 0 generally, that no oppoſition ih 
of any ſort. was. made to. it; The giving inte 
of M Money being yielded up, ;which was thick 
the chief bifineſs: of Convocations, they ore: 
had: 7 for om e to do; ſo they ſate 1 
only. for Form's ſake, and were adjourned for 
of courſe £.nor did they ever pretend, not- opp 


ithſtanding e danger that Religion the 
was Ws 2 e . aasee 5 © Pay 


"> 
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forgot the Intereſts of the 


Perk atm 1 che ae ; 


. Mig W IELIKNI 111 W 


and act as Sp nod: But now. this' was de- | 
manded as a* Right, and they com mplained _— 
of theit being ſo often prorogued, as' 
violation of their Conſtitution, for which 
all the Biſhops,” but more particularly the 
Archbiſksp of Canterbury was cried out on: 
They ſaid, that he and the Biſhops looked ' 
ſo mäch e their own Intereſts, elan they 
Gbürch, or 
rather betrayed them : The greater part of 
the Clergy. wete in no good teinper; they 
hated” che Toleration, and Were heavily - 
Ne with the Taxes, wllieh- made them 
very uneaſy; and this diſpoſed, them to be 
ſoon a by thoſe, who were ſeeking 
out all 'Þ oſſible methods to diſorder our 
affairs. CY hoped to have enBa aged them 
againſt the Supremacy, and reckoned, that 
in the feebleé ſtate to nie the Go- 
vernment was now brought; they might 
hope either! to wreſt it quite from the 


Crown, ang chen it would fall into the Ma- hay 


nagement of. the Houſe of Commons; Or 


if the King "ſhould proceed againſt chem 


according to che Statute, and ſue them 
in a Premunire, this might unite the Clergy 


into ſüch at oppoſition to tlie Govern- 5 
ment, as would - probably throw us into 


great Conlvulſions: But many aſpiring men 
among them, had no other Vella, ut to 
force thethſelves into 4 Ent, by the 


oppoſition the 1.17 2 815 7 that 
the Biſhopss Rad, "ſy! alin 8 them r 
10 0 'by the 


Part II. 


72 
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; firſt. word of jt. Promunientes, was ſtill con- 
| 208: tinued: At, firlt, by virtue of i it, the inferior 
"= Clergy. were required to come to Parlia- 

ment, and to conſent to the Aids there 
_given;. | after the Archbiſhops had the 
Provincial Writ, for a Convocation of 

dne Provinee,. the other was no more 

| executed, tho' it was ſtill kept in the Writ, 

* 15 pear the leaſt ſhadow 


0 1 ne? wndreds. of years; yet pow! ſome 
| Biſhops were ; prevailed on, to exgeute this 


| Clauſe, and. to Summon the Clergy by 

2 virtue of it. | The Convocation was opened 

ö with Speeches, full of ſharp Reflections 

ä 1 6n che Biſhops, » hich : hay 1270 55 being 
5 f 1 8 Dip Ln 

: They dif =; 4, 


pure che 
7 Archbi- Fro 


e 75 "tl 
fe eaſed 


he thought he de. 
& higher, Fung conſ ſtant 


95 |; OD any 


to begin at 
and 1 dronsht a 


'Up er a * Which they 
4 aaſſer- 


uſe chat F been made of it, for 


SZ 28 


— 


— 


28 28280 2. Po ce 2 


( 


aſſerted their right of Adjourning them- 1501. 
ſelves, and eited ſome Precedents for it: — 
To this, the Biſhops drew a. very copious 
anſwer, in which all' their Precedents were 
examined and anfwered, and the matter 
was ſo clearly ſtated, and ſo fully proved, 
that we hoped we had put an end to the 
Diſpute: The Lower Houſe fate for ſome 
time about the Reply ta this; but inſtead 
of going on with that, they deſired a free 
Conference; and began to affect, in all 
their Proceedings, to follow the methods | _ 
of the Houſe of Commons. The Biſhops 4 
reſolved not to comply with this, which | | 
was wholly new: They had, upon ſome 
occaſions; called up the Lower Houſe to 
a Conference, in order to the explaining 
ſome things to them: But the Clergy had 
never taken upon them, to deſire a Con- 
ference with the Biſhops before; So they 5 
reſolved not to admit of it, and told them, 1 
they expected an Anſwer to the Paper they = 
had ſent them. The Lower Houfe reſolved 
not to comply with this, but on the con- | ; 
trary, to take no more notice of the Arch- | 3 
biſhop's Adjournments : They did indeed 7 
obſerve the rule of adjourning themſelves - | | 
to the day, which the Archbiſhop had ap- | 4 
pointed in his Schedule, but they did it as ; 
their own Act, and they adjourned them- 


ſelves to intermediate days. 

That they might expreſs a zeal in the re, 

matters of Religion, they reſolved to pro- cenſure 

ceed againſt Tome bad Books; They began Books. 
9 2 TE: Mm 2 EE, \ 
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x; with one, entitled Chriſtianity not Myſterious, 
— wrote by one Toland, a man of a bold and 
etulant wit, who paſſed for a Socinian, 

— was believed to be a man of no Re- 

gion: They drew ſome propoſitions out 

5 this Book, but did it with ſo little zwa 

ment, that they paſſed over the worſt, 

that were in it, and ſingled out ſome, that 

how ill ſoever they were meant, yet were 
capable of a good ſenſe. They brought up 

i the Cenſure, that they had pet on this 
Book, to the Biſhops, and deſired them 

to agree to their Reſolutions. This ſtruck 

ſo rectly Lat tho Epiſcapal. Authority, that 

it ſeemed ſtrange to ſee men, who had ſo 

dong aſſerted, 75 Divine Right of Epiſco- 
pacy, and that Presbyters were only their 
Aſſiſtants and Council (according to the 
Language of all Antiquity) no aſſume to 
themſelves the moſt important Act of 
Church Government, the judging in Points 
Of Doctrine. In this it appeared, how ſoon 
mens Intereſts and Paſſions can run them 

155 from one extreme to another. The Biſhops 
ſaw, that their deſign in this was only to 
gain ſome credit to themſelyes, by this 
Jhew of zeal for the great Articles of Re- 
{ ligion ; So they took advice of men learned 
=... in the Law, how far the Act of Submiſſion 
1 An the twenty fifth of Henry the Eighth 
3 5 did reſtrain tiiem in this caſe. There had 
been the like complaint made in the Con- 
..... vocation 1098, of many ill Books then pub- 
liſhed; and the Biſhops. had then Wen 
5 i + both 


> of F 


— 


— 


ef King WILLIAM III. 746 
both with Civilians and Common Lawyers 101. 


d in this matter: They were anſwered, that 

4 every Biſhop” might proceed in his own 
„Court, againſt the Authors or Spreaders of 

it ill Books, within his Dioceſe: But they did 

2 not know of any Power the Convocation ä 

f had to do it: it did not ſo much as ap- 0 


pear, that they could ſummon any to come 
before them: And when a Book was pub: 
liſhed, with the Author's Name to it, 3 
the condemning it, without hearing the h | 
Author upon it, ſeemed contrary to the 
common rules of Juſtice, It did not ſeem 
to be à Court at all, and ſince no Appeal N 
lay from it, it certainly could not be a 
Court, in the. firſt inſtance. When this 
Queſtion was now 8 put to Lawyers, 
ſome were afraid, and others were unwil-' 
ling to anſwer it: But Sir Edward Northey, 
afterwards made Attorney General, thought © © 
the condemning Books was & thing of great 
conſequence ; fince the Doctrine of the 
Church might be altered, by condemning 
Explanations of one ſort, and allowing 
thoſe of another; and ſince the Cönvoca- 
tion had no Licence from the King, he 
thought that, by meddling in that matter, 
they ſhould incur the Pains in the Statute: 
to all further Debate of this matter was let 
fall by the Biſhops. The Lower Houſe 
going on, to ſit in intermediate days, many 
of the moſt eminent and learned among 
them, not only refuſed to fit with them _ 25 
en thoſe days, but thought it was incum- 
. Mm 3 | bent 


* 
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And 


of my 
Expoſt- 
tion. 


complain againſt me, cen 
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bent on them, to proteſt againſt their Pro- 
ceedings ; but the Lower Houle. refuſing 


to ſuffer this to he enter'd in their Books, 


they ſignified it in a Petition to the Arch- 
biſhop. The Party fitting alone, in thoſe 
intermediate days; they enter'd into ſuch 
a ſecrecy, that it could not be known what 
they ſatè ſo cloſe upon: So the Archbiſhop 
appointed five Biſhops, together with ten 


they ſhould name, as a Committee to exa- 


mine their Books; But tho' this had been 


often done, yet, 9 this occaſion, the 


* 
„ 


Lower Houſe refuſed to comply with it, 
or to name a Committee: This was ſuch 


an unprecedented invaſion of the Epiſcopal 


Authority, that the Upper. Houſe reſolved 

to receive nothing from them, till that ir- 

ITY Wea T 

1 enn being highly incenſed 
ured my Expoſition of the 

Articles, which, in imitation of the Gene- 

ral Impeachments by the Houſe of Com- 


mons, they put in three General Propo- 


ſitions: Firſt, That it allowed a diverſity 


of Opinions, which the Articles were 
Framed to avoid. Secondly, That it con- 
tained many Paſſages contrary to the true 
meaning of the Articles, and to other re- 


ceived Doctrines of our Church, Thirdly, 
That ſome things in it were of dangerous 
8 to the Church, and derogated 
from the honour of the Reformation. What 
the 3 „to which theſe general 
Heads referred, were, could neyer be 


* 
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: learned; 


- 
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learned; this was a Secret lodged in con- 1761 
fiding hands. I begg'd, that the Archbiſnop 
would diſpenſe with the Order made, x 


8 

8 

1 againſt further communication with the 
e Lower Houle, as to this matter: But they 
h would enter into no particulars, unleſs they 
at might at the ſame time offer ſome other 
P matters, which the Biſhops would not 
n admit gg 0 SRO F490 3193 


3 In theſe: Proceedings the Biſhops were 1 
n unanimous, except che Biſhops of London, 5 "1 
e Rocbeſter, and Exeter: The Biſhop of London — 
t, had been twice diſappointed of his hopes, 
„ of being advanced to the See of Canter- 
al bury; ſo for ſeveral years he was engaged 
d with the Tory Party, and oppoſed the | 92 
r- Court in every thing, but with little force 

or authority: The Biſhop of Rocheſter had 
d been deeply engaged in the former Reigns, | A 
12 and he ſtack firm to the Part 510 which, 5 k - 
e- by reaſon of the liberties of his Life, e | 
n- brought no ſort of honour. Theſe Biſnops 3 
- gave no great reputation to the procee -. 7 
y dings of the Lower Houſe, to which they 3 
re adhered; They likewiſe enter'd their Dis- 
n- ſent do the Reſolutions taken in the Upper 
12 Houſe. From the fire -raifed thus in Con- 
e- vocation, a great heat was ſpread thro* the 
55 whole Clergy of the Kingdom; it alienated 
US them from their ' Biſhops, and raiſed Fac- 
tions among them every Where. „ 
at - Thus ended the Seſſion of Parliament and Tbe 
al Convoecation, which had the worſt aſpect nee - Y 
de of any, that had ſate during this 9 0 
I; SED Mm a4 " "NE 2 
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1701. The new, Miniſters preſſed the King often 
0 diſſolve the Commiſſion, that: recom- 
, "mended to Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, and 
to turn out ſome of the Whigs, who were 

in Imployments, the Lord Haverſbam in 
particular, who was in the Admiralty : But 
the King could not be prevailed on to do 
W aa thing; yet he kept himſelf ſo much on 
— the reſerve, that when he went out of Eng - 
+: land, it was not certainly known, whether 


# Dot he intended to diſſolve the Parliament or 


not. When the King came to the Hague, | 
he found the Negotiation with France quite 


his Miniſter, ;- The States had encreaſed 
their Force, and the French, were very 
{ſtrong in their Neighbourhood : So that 


4 


Eucer* Italy: The entrance towards Verona was 
marched 


ly. came in by Vicenza; and when the Rein - 


he made a feint of paſſing the Po near Fer- 


he routed, ſo the French retired to the 
Minoio; He followed them, and paſſed that 
River in their ſight, without any oppo- 
ſition: The French Army was commanded 


at an end; the King. of France had recalled 


1 8 though no War was actually declared, yet 
; it was very near breaking out, 


Prince The Emperor's Army was now got into 
into ta- ſtopt by the French; but Prince Eugene 
forcements and Artillery came up to him, 
rara; and having thus amuſed the French, 


he paſled the Adige near Carbi, where a 
Body of five thouſand French lay: theſe 


1 N Duke of Savoy; with him were the 
@ Mareſchal Catinat, and the Prince of Yau. 
| : ff . | * daemont, 
| 
; 
1 
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demont, Governor of Milan: Theſe differed 


in opinion, the Duke of Savoy' was for 
fighting; Catinat and Prince Yaudemont were 
againſt it: So the Mareſchal Filleroy was 


ſent thither, with Orderes to fight. Catina ; 


who was the beſt General the French had 
left, looking on this as a Disgrace, re- 
tired and languiſhed for ſome time; yet he 
recovered. There were many ſmall enga- 
gements of Parties: ſent out on both ſides, 
in which the Germans had always the better: 
yet this did not diſcourage Hilleroy, from 
venturing to attack them in their Camp at 
Chiari : but they were ſo well entrenched, 


and defended themſelves with fo much re- 


ſolution, -that the French were' forced to 


1701. 


draw off with great loſs: about five thou- 


ſand of them were killed, whereas the loſs 


of the Germans was inconſiderable. Siekneſs 


likewiſe broke in upon the French, ſo that 


their Army was much diminiſhed ; and after 
this, they were not in a condition to un- 
dertake any thing. Prince Eugene lay for 
ſome time in his Camp at Cbiari, fending 
out Parties as far as the Aada, who mee- 
ting oft with Parties of the French, had al- 
ways the advantage, killing ſome, and ta- 


king many Priſoners: For feveral Months, 


Prince Eugene had no place of defence to 
retire to; his Camp was all; ſo that a blow 
given him there, muſt have ruined his whole 
Army: towards the end of the Campaign, 


he poſſeſſed himſelf of all the Mantuan Ter- 
ritory, except Mantua and Goits: he blockt 


Mm them 
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1701, them both up; and when the Senſon ob- L 
— liged the French to go into Quarters, he P 
took all the Places on the Opito, and con- P 
tinued in motion the whole following v 
Winter. The French had no other Enemy { 

to deal with, fo they poured in their whole b 

force upon him: He was then but a young v 

man, and had little aſſiſtance from thoſe h 
about him, and none at all during the Sum- 1 

mer from the Princes and States of Italy: of 

For the Pope and the /enetians pretended af 

to maintain a Neutrality, tho“ upon many P, 
occalions, the Pope ſhewed great — B. 

to the French. The People indeed favoured 2 

him, ſo that he had good and ſeaſonable of 
Intelligence brought him of all the motions 1 

of the French: and in his whole Conduct, ſo 

he ſhewed both a depth of contrivance, M 

and an exactneſs in execution, with all the of 
courage, but without any of the raſhneſs or 
%% r ͤ ide, th 

Hisa- But to carry on the ſeries of his motions B. 
ben, as far as this period of my Hiſtory goes, 8 
ms, his attempt in January following upon an 
Cremona, had almoſt proved a deciſive th 
one. Mareſchal Yilleroy lay there with fix or ve 

' ſeven. thouſand Men, and commanded. a pa 
Bridge on the Po ; Prince Eugene had paſt th. 

that River, wich a part of his Army; thi 

the Princeſs of Mirandola drove out the We 
French, and received a Garriſon from him : wi 
The Duke of Modena put his Country M. 

in his hand, and gave him Berjello, the WI 
ſtrongeſt place of his Dominions: The no 


Duke 
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Duke of Parma pretended he was the 


Pope's Vaſſal, and ſo put himſelf under the 


protection of that See: Prince Eugene 


1701. 


— — 
n 2 


would not provoke the Pope too much, 


ſo he only marched thro' The Parmezan; here 


he laid the defign of ſurpriſing. Cremona, 


with ſo much ſecrecy, . that the French 
had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Prince 


Eugene went to put himſelf at the head 


of a Body that he brought from the Oglio, 


and ordered another to come from the 


Parmezan at the ſame time, to force the 


Bridge. He marched with all ſecrecy to 


Cremona; at the fame time, thro' the ruins 


of an old Aqueduct, he ſent in ſome Men, 


who got thro' & forced one of the Gates, 


ſo that he was within the Town, before 
Mareſchal Villeroy had any apprehenſion 


of an Enemy being near him: He wakened 


on the ſudden with the noiſe, got out to 


But the other Body did not come up 


cCritically, at the time E 80 


an Iriſb Regiment ſecured the Bridge: And 


thus the Deſign, that was ſo well contri- 


ved, and fo happily executed in one 


part, did fail. Prince Eugene had but four 


thouſand Men with him, fo that ſince 
the other Body could not join him, he 
was forced to march back, which he did 
without any conſiderable loſs; carrying 
Mareſchal /illeroy and ſome other Priſoners 


with him: In this. attempt, tho' he had 


not an entire Succeſs, yet he gained all the 


the Street, and there he was taken Priſoner. 


Glory, 


1701. 


1 


— 
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Glory, to which the ambition of a Military 
Man could aſpire, ſo that he was looked 
on as the greateſt and happieſt General of 
the Age. He went on enlarging his Quar- 
ters, ſecuring all his Poſts, and ſtraitning 
the Blockade of Mantua, and was in perpe- 
tual motion during the whole Winter. 
The French were ſtruck with this ill ſucceſs ; 
More Troops were ſent into Italy, and the 


- Duke' of Yendome went to command the 


King 


Philip at 


. Barce- 


leona. 


was ſettled at laſt: But their Grant was 


Armies there. | g A . Fe LEP TRE 
The Duke of Savoy was preſſed to fend 
his Forces thither : But he grew cold and 
backward : He had now gained all that 


His Second Daughter was married to 
King Philip, and was ſent to him to Barcelona, 
and he came and met her there. Philip 
fell into an ill habit of Body, and had 
ſome returns of a Feveriſh' Diſtemper : He 
had-alfo great diſputes with the States of 
Catalonia, who, before they would grant 


him the Tax that was asked of them, 


propoſed that all their Privileges ſhould be 
confirmed to them. This took up ſome 
time, and occaſioned many diſputes : all 


ſhort of what was expected, and did not 


defray the charges of the King's ſtay in 


the place. A great diſpoſition to revolt 


appeared in the Kingdom of Naples, and 


it broke out in ſome feeble attempts, that 
were ſoon maſtered, the Leaders of theſe 


were taken and executed. They juſtified 


them - 


® 


9 


he could promiſe himſelf from France: 


— 
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themſelves by chis Apology, that till the” 
Pope granted the Inveſtiture, they could 
not be bound to obey the new King. The 
Duke of Medina was a ſevere Governor, 
hoth on his Maſter's account and on his 


own: Some of the Auſtrian Party made 


their eſcape to Rome and to Vienna: They 


repreſented to the Emperor, that the 


diſpoſition of the Country was ſuch, in his 


170. 


favour, that a ſmall Force of ten thouſang 
Men, would certainly put that Kingdom 


wholly into his hands. Orders were upon 
that ſent to Prince Eugene, to ſend a 
Detachment into the Kingdom of Waples: 
But tho' he believed, a ſmall Force would 
ſoon reduce that Kingdom, yet he judged 
that ſuch a diminution of his own ſtrength, 
when the French were ſending ſo inany 
Troops into the Milaneze, would ſo ex- 
poſe him, that it would not be poſſible 
to maintain a defenſive, with fuch an 
unequal Force; Vet repeated Orders came 
to him to the ſame effect; but in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe, he made ſuch repreſenta- 


tions, that at laſt it was left to himſelf, to 
do hat he found ſafeſt and moſt for the 


Emperor's Service: With that the matter was 


let fall, and it ſoon appeared, that he had 


judged better than the Court of Vienna: 


ut this was, by his Enemies, imputed to 
humour and obſtinacy: So that for ſome time 
after that, he was neither conſidered nor 


ſupported, as his great Services had deſerved: 
This might flow from envy and malice, 
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1701. Which; are; the ordinary growth of all 


Courts, chiefly of feeble ones: Or it might 


bea practice ot the French, who had corrupt - 
ed moſt Courts, and that of Fienna in par- 


ticular; ſinee nothing could more advance 
their ends, than to alienate the Emperor 


from Prinee Eugene; which might ſo far 


5 55 him, as to make him more remiſs 
in Service. „„ li 1 4-51 < il 


me war Our Fleets lay all this Summer idle in our 


in Po- 


land. 
wi 


7 


Seas, on a bare defenſive; while the French 


had many. Squadrons, in the Spaniſh Ports, 
and in the Weſt - Indias. In — the 


War went on ſtill: The King of Sweden 


paſſed the Duna, and fell on an Army of 
the Saxons, that lay on the other fide; over 
againſt Riga, and routed them ſo entirely, 
that he was Maſter of their Camp and Ar- 
tillery. From thenee he marched into Cour- 


land, where no Reſiſtance was made: Mit. 


taav, the chief Town, ſubmitted to him: 
The King of Poland drew his Army into 
Lithuania, which was much divided be- 
tween the Sapiebas and Oginstis: So that all 
thoſe parts were breaking into much con- 
fuſton: The Court of Vienna pretended, 


they had made a great diſcovery of a Con- 


ſpiraey in Hungary: It is certain, the Ger- 
mans. play d the Maſters very feverely in 
that Kingdom, ſo that all places were full 
of complaints, and the Emperor was fo be- 
ſieged, by the Authors of thoſe Oppreſſions, 


and ſ the Proceedings were ſo ſummary upon 


very ſlight grounds, that it was not to be 
„ | wondered 


Intereſt, 


N King WILLIAM III 775 
vondered, if the Hungarians were diſpoſed; 


to ſhake off the yoke, when a proper op- 


portunity thould offer itſelf: and it is not Tl 


to be doubted, but the French had Agents 
among them, by the way of Poland as well 
as of Turky, that ſo the Emperor might 


have work enough at home. 


This was the Nate of the Affairs of Eu- crea | 
toße this Summer. Several [Negotiations Negeca- 
were ſecretly carried on; The Elector of *. 


Cologn was entirely gained to the French 
but was':refolved not t declare 
himſelf, till his Brother thought fit ikewiſe 
to do it; All the progreſs that the French. 
made with the two Brothers this Summer, 

was, that they deelared for a Neutrality, 
and. againſt a War with France: The Dukes 


of Wolfembuitle and Saxe Gotha, were al- 


o engaged in the | ſame deſign: They 
made great Levies of Troops, beyond 
what they themſelves could pay, for 
which it was viſible that they were ſup- 
plied from France; Here was a formidable 
appearance of great diſtrackions in the Em- 
pire. An Alliance was alſo projected with 


0 8 of Portugal: His Miniſters were 
T 


in the Frenab Intereſts, but he himſelf in- 


_ clined to the Auſtrian Family. He for 


ome time affected Retirement; and avoid- 


ed the giving Audience to Foreign Minjs- 


ters: He faw no good proſpect from Eng- 
land; So being preſſed to an Alliance with 
France, his Miniſters got leave from him to 


propoſe one, on terms of ſuch — 


FR 
"4 
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„Ir him, that as it was not expected they 
No could be granted, ſo it wet hore | chn 
< would run into a long Negotiation : But the 
French were as liberal in making large pro- 
miſes, as they were perfidious in not ob- 
ſerving them: So the King of France agreed 
to all that was propoſed, and ſigned a 
Treaty purſuant to it, and publiſhed it to 
the World. Vet the King of Portugal de- 
naied that he had conſented to any ſuch 
Project: and he was ſo hardly brought to 
. fign the Treaty, that when it was brought to 
| | him, he threw it down, and kickt it about 
the Room; as our Envoy wrote over: In 
coneluſion however, he wras prevailed on 
to ſign it: But it was generally thought, that 
when he ſhould” ſee a good Fleet come 
| | from the Allies, he would obſerve this 
F Treaty with the French,” as they have done 
their Treaties with all the reſt: of the 
World. Spain grew uneaſy and diſcontent- 
ed under 4. French Management: The 
_ Grandees) were little conſidered, and they 
ſaw/ great deſigiis, for the better conduct of 
the Revenues of the Crown, likely to take 
place every where, which were very unac- 
ceptable to them, who minded nothing ſo 
much as to keep up à vaſt Magnificence, 
at the King's coſt. They ſaw: themſelves 
much deſpiſed by their new. Maſters, as 
there was indeed great cauſe for it; They 
had too much pride to bear this well, and 
too little courage to think how they ſhould 
o 9797 0097 V,ogott 
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* now. to deren gener Affairs. at 
home; che Duke of, ne e fans Be. 
down Lo; Hold a Saen land, 25 
where people were: in >. bay 1a 85 ment in 


that much. gc lags oO brin, Seorlanth 


The ITE was, W eduged d one þ el : 

Troops that were ordered to; . oke, 

were ſent to che Stater, Were 14 

encreaſing their Force. hs Se ON. as 
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particulat, who was thought the driver 
or all viplent motions. The few. Books that 
bliſhed, on the other fide, were fo 
poorly write t that it tempted one to think, 


| bk ot} their de, « on deſign eoexpoſe them. 
The Fark of Rocheſter deſayed his going to 


Ireland very long: 


He perceived that the 
King's heart Was not with him, and was 


vey uneaſy at chat: as on the other hand, 


che King complained much of his intrac- 


W 


table tem 


Fand imperious manner, and 


by his -Intetcourſe with him, the -King 
Dame to ſee that he was not the man 
- e had taken him for; that he had no 


often ſhid;t 
the Sodvelt 1 Was one of the uneaſſeſt of his 


*» 6% AE 


eat nor clear notions: "of Affairs abroad, 
And that > JAſtead of moderating the violence 
of his: Par , He inflamed tiiem; ſo that he 
lat the year, in which he directed 


whole Life. The Earl of Rocheſter finding the 


| King 's*coldtieſs towards him, expoſtulated 
5 with him upon it; and ſaid;/he would ſerve 


him. The 


him no longer, ſince he ſawy he did not truſt 
Ing heard this with his uſual 


flegm, and concluded upon it, that he ſhould 
2 ſhe him ho more: But Harl made him a 


little more ſubmiſſive" and to wardly. 
the King was gone beyond Sea, Rocheſter 
went into Ireland, where he uſed much art 
in obligi ing is people of all forts, Diſſenters as 


a pt him by 


After 


well as apitts ; yet ſuch eonfidence was = 
'the "High Church Party, t 
s: hands. It — 


N bore every * at 


ot 
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not eaſy ; behave himſelf towards the 
Truſtees, ſo as not to give a general diſtaſte 
to the Nation, for they were much hated, 
and =_ charged with partiality, in- 
juſtice, ane . jon. That which gave 
the greateſt diſguſt in his Adminiſtration 
there, was, his uſage of the reduced Of- 


1701. 


ficers, who were upon half pay, a Fund 


being ſettled for that by Act of Parlia- 
memnt: They were ordered to live in Ireland, 
and to be ready for Service there: The Earl 
of Rocbeſter called them before him, and 
required them to expreſs under their 
hands their readineſs to go and ſerve in 
the Veſt. Indies: They did not comply 
with this: So he ſet them a day for their 
final Anſwer, and threaten'd, that they 
ſhould have no more appointments, if 
they ſtood out beyond that time. This was 
repreſented to the King, as a great hard- 
{hip put on them, and as done on deſign 
to leave Ireland deſtitute of the ſervice, 
that might be done by ſo many gallant 


Officers, who were all known to be well 
affected to the preſent Government; So the 


King ordered a ſtop to be put to it. 


I now: come to the laſt period of the King 


Life of the unfortunate King' Fames : He 
had led for above ten years,. a very 
unactive life in France: After he had, in 


ſo poor a manner as was told, abandoned 


firſt England and then Ireland, he had 
enter'd into two Deſigns, for recovering 
the Crowns, which he may be ſaid more 
= Nn 2 truly 


James's 
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1501. truly to have thrown away than loſt: The 
Lol. one was broke by the defeat of the French 
Pleet at Sea before Cberburg, in the year 
1892: The other ſeemed; to be laid with 
more depth, as well as with more infamy, 
when an Army was brought to Dunkirk, 
and the deſign of the Aſſaſſination ..was 
thought ſure; upon which it was reaſo- 
nably hoped, that we muſt have fallen 
into ſuch convulfions, that we ſhould have 
been an eaſy prey to an Army ready to 
invade us. The reproach, that ſo black a 
contrivance caſt upon him, . brought him 
under ſo much contempt, that even the 

abſolute Authority of the French Court 
could hardly prevail ſo far, as to have com- | 
mon reſpect paid him after that. He him- 
ſelf ſeemed to be the leaſt concerned in 
all his misfortunes; and tho his Juen could 
moſt eaſy, when he was leaſt troubled 
with thoſe aity Schemes, upon which ſhe 
was ſtill employing her thoughts. - He 
_ went ſometimes to the Monaſtery of La 
Trappe, where the poor Monks were much 
editied with his humble and pious deport- 
ment. Hunting was his chief diverſion, 
and for the meth part he led a harmleſs; in- 
nocent life; being ſtill very zealous about 
his Religion. In the opening of this 
year, he had been ſo near Death, that it 
was - ts, Fa ht. t he decline of it 
would carry him off: He went to Bourbon, 
but had no benefit by the Waters * 
F117 | a | 4. N 
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In the beginning of September, he fell into 10 . 
darin e The King of France 
I 


came to ſee him, and ſeemed to be much 
touched with the ſight: He, with ſome 
difficulty, recommended his Ben and 
Son to his care and protection; The French 
King anſwered, he would reckon their 
Concerns as his own; and when he left 
him, he promiſed thoſe of his Court, that 


he would, upon King Fames's: Death, own. 


the Prince of Wales as King of England, 
and that he would take care of them all. 
King 2 died on the th day of Septem- 
ber. He was a Prince that ſeemed made 
for greater things, than will be found in 


\ the courſe of his Life, more particularly of 
bis Reign: He was eſteemed in the for- 


mer parts of his Life, a Man of great 
Courage, as he was quite thro' it a man 
of great 7 to buſineſs: He had no 
vivacity of thought, invention or expres- 


ſion: But he had a good judgment, where 


his Religion or his Education gave him not 
a biaſs, which it did very often: He was 


dred with ſtrange notions of the obedience 


due to Princes, and came to take up as 


ſtrange ones, of the Submiſſion due to Prieſts. 


He was naturally a man of truth, fidelity, 
and juſtice; But his Religion was o 


infuſed in him, and he was ſo managed 


in it by his Prieſts, that the Principles 
which Nature had laid in him, had little, 
power over him, when the concerns of his 


N n 3 Church 


£ 


<> 


His Cha- 
fader. 
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Church ſtood in the way. He was a gentle m 


2 


/ 


1701. Maſter, and was very eaſy to all who an 

Came near him: yet he was not ſo apt to th 

88 as one ought to be, that is the pr 

icegerent of that God, who is ſlow to gi 

anger, and ready to forgive. He had no bc 

xerſonal Vices but of one fort: He was WM +» 

ill wandring from one Amour to another, Er 

yet: he had a real ſenſe of Sin, and was Fr 

aſhamed of it: But Prieſts know how to all 

engage Princes more entirely into their in- | 

tereſts, by making them compound for Fr. 

their Sins, by à great zeal for Holy wi 

Church, as they call it. In a word, if it had "Mi 

| not been for his Popery, he would have to 
1 ' |. + been, if not a great yet a good Prince. bu 
1 | By what I once knew of him, and by what ſhc 
l 5 1 faw him afterwards carried to; 1 grew ſor 
| more confirmed in the very bad opinion, wh 

which I was always apt to have, of the tat 

Intrigues of the Popiſh Clergy; and of the ſed 

Confeſſors of Kings. He was undone by ing 

them, and was their Martyr, ſo that they bot 

_ ought to bear the chief load of all the er- Blo 

rors of his inglorious Reign, and of its fatal cou 

| | Cataſtrophe. He had the Funeral which he giv 

F ©  _ Himſelf had deſired," private, and without MW Th 

| 15 any ſort of Ceremony. As he was dying, Am 

% . he faid nothing concerning the Legitimacy ow. 

of his Son, on which ſome made ſevere ficu 

remarks: Others thought that, having ſpo- put 


Een ſo oft of it before, he might not reflect wo; 

on the fitneſs of ſaying any thing concer- the 
ning it, in his laſt extremity. He recom- he 
. n mended 
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ſome r eſtraint on xs 11 of 

whereas a preſent Declaration — 7 1 
tate a Rupture: But the Daupbin interpo - 
ſed with! ſome heat, for the preſent, own- 
ing him King: He thought the King / was 
bound in honqur to do it: He was of his 
Blood, and was driven away on the ac- 


eee 
© Wales 


count of his Religion; So Orders were * 5 


wen to proclaim him at St. 


/ Abe Earl of Mancheſter,” then the Kings 
Ambaſſador at Paris, told me, that his 


own Court was going about 5 But a dif- 
ficulty, propoſed by the Earl of Middletoun, 
put a ſtop to it: He apprehended, ar it 


would look ve ſtrange, and might provoke 
the Court of France, if among his Titles 
he mould be called LPS: of France; and.it 
n 4 might 


\ 


— 
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l ht d off their Party in England, fit 
be —. . 3 —.— So that Biers — 
— not performed. Soon after this the 
King CR owned him, ſo did the Pope 
and he uke of Savoy: And the King of 
France preſſed all Seller Princes to do e 
in whoſe Courts he had Miniſters, and pre- 
vailed on the Po oe; to preſs the Emperor 
and other *Popith Princes to own him, 
tho' without effect. The King looked up- 
oy this; as a open violation of the Trea- 
y of Ry/wick, and he ordered the Earl 
; of Manch ter o leave that Court, with: 
cout asking, an Audience. The Frenob pre- 
©. tended; that the bare owning of his Title, 
— finee they'p ave him no aſ ance. to make 
good his Claim, was not a-breach of the 
"reaty * But this could not paſs on the 
World; fince the owning his Right was 
a plain Declaration, that they would 
aſſiſt hit in elaiming it, whenſoever the 

ſtate of their/affairs ſhould allow of it. 
wich - 1 5 a univerſal diſtaſte to the 
which whole! Ep ria Nation: all people ſeemed 
the Ls poſſeſſed with a high indignation upon it, to 


lizh Na- 


Jon wa KEW Foreign Power, that was at Peace with 


inflamed. 18; Pretend to declare who ought to be our 
King :Eyen thoſe, who were perhaps ſecret- 

3 well pl eaſed with it, were yet, as it were 
reed; 105 cheir own ſafety, to comply with 

the general Tenſe of the reſt in this matter, 

| The City of London began, and all the Na- 

tion followed, in a ſet of Addreſſes, ex- 


preſſing" "their E 'of © what 'the 
i French 


on his way to England, he was for ſome 
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French King had done, in taking upon ;..-- 
him to —— who ſhould x -theis 1701. 
King, and renewing a Vow of Fidelity to 
the King, and to His Succeſſors, according 
to the Act of Settlement. A great diver- 5 
ſity of Stile appeared in theſe Addreſſes, 

ſome avoided to name the French King, 

the Prince of Pales, or the Act of Set- 

tlement, and only reflected on the Tranſac- 

tion in France, in general and ſoft words: 

But others carried the matter farther, en- 
couraging the King, to go on in his Al- 


— 


liances, promiſing him all faithfull aſſiſtance 


in ſupporting them, and aſſuring him that, 5 
when: he ſhould think fit to call a new - 


Parliament, they would chooſe ſuch Mem- 
bers as ſhould concur in enabling him to 


maintain his Alliances: This raiſed the Di- 
viſions of the Nation higher. All this 
Summer the King continued at Loo, in a ve- 
ry ill ſtate of health: New methods gave ſome 
relief: But when he came to the Hague, 


days in ſo bad a Condition, that they were 
in a great fear of his Life: He recovered, and 
came over in the beginning of November. 


7 The firſt thing that fell under debate, A new 


upon his return, was, whether the Parlia- Para- 
ment ſhould be continued, or diſſolved, and a fel. 
new one called Some of the leading Men 
of the former Parliament had been fecret- 


„tte 
4 


Jy: askt, how they thought they would 


proceed, if they ſhould meet again: of 


theſe, while ſome anſwered doubtfully, o- 
A cad 14 Dos ht Nn 3 Ee 3a thers 


Aa 
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3 where they had le off, and would in ſt 
dn their Impeachments; The new Minis: 
. uy nnen hard againſt a Diſſolution, and 
= when ſaw the King reſolved on it, 
ſome of them left his Service. This con- 
+ vinced che Nation, that che. King was not 

min a double game, which had been confi. 
dently given out before, and was too ea- 
fily believed by many. The heats in Elec- 
tions encreaſed with every new Summons. 
This was thought fo critical a conjuncture, 
that both ſides exerted their full ſtrength. 
| Moſt of the great Counties, and the chief 
Cities, choſe ' Men + that were zealous 
for the King and Government, but the rot- 
ten part of our Conſtitution, the ſmall Bur- 
roughs, were, in many places wrought on 
x to chooſe bad men: Upon the whole how 
ever, it appeared, that a clear Majority was 
in the King's Intereſts; yet: the activity of 
a the angry ſide was ſuch, that they had a 
Majority in chooſing the Speaker, and in 
determining controverted Elections; but 
in matters of Publick concern, things went 
on as the King eee and as the Intereſt 
of the Nation required. 
The King öpened the Parliament with 
the beſt Speech that he, or perhaps any 
other Prince ever made to his People *: 
He laid the ſtate of our Affairs, both at 
 % This excellent Speech deſerving to de kept tech in every Eng- 
lish- man's memory, l think it may be acceptable to give it 
here encite, & ther for shall inſe it it at the as of this Reign. 


4 
* 
1 0 
2 - 


wh 
Fi 


2 


15 and French, 
Proteſtant and Papiſt: He had enter'd into 


FS pry 


a Precedent, and yet it was promoted by 
' thoſe, who, as was thought, hoped by ſo 


unuſual a practice, to prevent any further 
proceedings on that head. No exception 
was made to any Article of the Alliances: 


7 


Peace ſhould be made, till a 


One addition was only propaſhd, that 'no 


ull repa- 


ration was offered to the King, for the In- 


dignity done him, by the French King's de- 


claring the pretended. Prince of Wales 


King of England; which was ſoon. after 


propoſed to the Allies, and was agreed 
to by them all. By the Alliances, the Andere 
King was obliged to furniſh forty thou- vor a 


1 
: 
„ 


* 


* 


# 
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© find Men to ſerve in the Armies, beſides 
7OL Ban e War tin oc 
what he was to do by Sea: All was con- 


ſented to in every particular. Angry men 
ſnewed much rancour againſt the King, 
and tried to croſs every thing that was 
propoſed, both as to the Quota's of the 
Troops we were to furniſh, and as to the 
ſtrength . of our Fleet. But the Publick 
Intereſt was now ſo viſible, and the con- 
current ſenſe of the Nation ran ſo vehe- 
mently for a War, that even thoſe who 


were moſt averſe to it, found it conve- 


the Right of the Subjects to petition as 


nient to put on the appearance of zeal for 


it. The City of London was now more uni- 


ted, than it had been at any time during this 
Reign, for the two Companies that trad- 
ed to the Eaſt- Indies, ſaw that their Com- 
mon Intereſt required they ſhould” come 
to an agreement; and tho' men of ill de- 
ſigus did all they could to obſtruct it, yer 
in conclufion it was happily effected. This 
made the body of the City, which was 
formerly much divided between the two 

Companies, fall now into the ſame mea- 

ſures. But thoſe, who intended to defeat all 
this good beginning of the Seſſion, and to 

raiſe a new flame, ſet on Debates that 

muſt have embroil'd all again, if they had 

ſucceeded in their deſigns: They began 
with Complaints of ſome Petitions and 
Addreſſes, that had reflected on the Pro- 


ceedings of the laſt Houſe of Commons; 


but it was carried againſt them, that it was 


they 


Ls 


ried, 


\ 
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they thought themſelves aggrieved: yet 


they were; not diſcouraged. By this, but 
went on to complain, that the Lords had 
denied juſtice in the matter of the Impeach- 
ments. This bore à long and hot De- 
bate in a very full Houſe: But it was car- 
:d, tho by a ſmall, Majority, that . Juſtice 
had not been denied them: After this, the 


Party gave over any farther ſtruggling, 
and things were carried on with more una- 


BIT , db, ERS rig 
The Houſe: of Commons began a Bill 


C 


1701 * 


5 
* . 
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The wot 
— 85 


of Attainder ö of. the pr etended J. rince ;OT _ of 


Wales; this could not be. oppoſed, much leſs 


Wales at- 


ſtopt; yet many ſhewed a coldneſs in it, tainted. 


and were abſent on the days in which it 
to the Lords, and it paſt in that Houſe, 
with an addition of àn Attainder of the 

ueen, who acted as Queen Regent for him. 
This was much oppoſed; for no Evidence 


could be brought to prove that n 
yet the thing was ſo notorious, 


paſt, and was ſent down again to the Com- 


. 


mons. It was excepted. to there as not 


Henry the Eighth's time WAS brought: for 


it, and in that the. Commons had added 
fome names, by a clauſe in a Bill of At 


tainder, ſent down: to eso the Lords; 


r 


yet as this was a, ſingle Precedent, ſo 
it ſeemed to be a hard one: Attainders by 
Bill were the greatelt rigours of the Law, 
ſo ſtretches in them ought to be avoided: 


CY 


hd 


5 | 


/ 


\ x 
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1501, It was therefore thought" more proper to if All 
— tn her by à Bill apart, than by a 


| Clauſe in another Bill: To this the Lords any 
. e ſo the Bill againſt the pretended then 

ince of [ales paſt. The Lords alſo paſt ry 1: 

a new Bill, attainting the Queen, but that of 2 

was let ſleep in the Houſe of Commons. UNE 


An At The matter, that occaſioned the longeſt ſary 
for abju- and warmeſt Debates in both Houſes, | 
ang mim. was an Act for abjuring the pretended was 
Prince of Wales, and for ſwearing to the bein, 

King, by the Title of Rightful and Lawful been 

King, and to his Heirs,” according to the Ml !- 
Ack of Settlement: This was begun in tatio 
the Houſe of Lords, and the firſt deſign was, twee 
that in ſhould be voluntary, it being only theſe 


ſubſcription or refufal to be recorded, with- nion 
out any en It was vehemently be c 
oppoſed by all the Tory Party, at the adhe 


bead of whom che Earl of ' Nottingbam fer in © 
þ - himſelf. They who argued * 25 it, ſaid, 
that this Government was firſt ſettled with The 


| another Oath, which" was like an Original WW *=© 
| Contract, and it was unjuſt and unreaſon- MW 22 hi: 
able to offer a new one: There was no 2 — 

5 voul. 


need of new Oaths, as there was no new 
ſtrength got by them: Oaths, relating ro IM #< 
mens opinions, had been always looked | 


on as ſeyere Impoſitions: A voluntary Oath tion : 
I e ae, 


for we cannot ſwear lawfully, unleſs we 
are required to do it. To all this it was fled u 
anſwered, that in ancient time, the Oath of 
5 | | Alle- 
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Allegiance was ſhort and ſimple, becauſe 
then it was not thought that Princes had 
any right, other than what was conveyed to 
them by Law: But of late, and indeed ve- 
ry lately, new Opinions had been ſtarted 
of a Divine Right, with which former 
times were not acquainted: So it was neces- 
fary to know, who among us adhered to 
theſe. opinions: The preſent Government 
was n upon a, comprehenſive foot, it 
being hoped, that all Parties might have 
been brought to concur in ſupporting it: 
But the effects had not anſwered expec- 
tation: Diſtinctions had been made be- 
tween a King de jure and a King de facto; b 

theſe men 1 with whom chey 
believed the right was lodged : This opi- 
nion muſt, whenſoever that Right comes to 
be claimed, oblige thoſe who hold it, to 
adhere to ſuch Claimers: It ſeemed therefore 
in ſome ſort neceſſary, that the Government 
ſhould know, on whom it might depend 2 
The diſcrimination ' made; by ſuch a. Teſt, 

was to be without compulſion: or penalty: 
no hardſhip was put on any perſon by it: 
Thoſe who refuſed to give this ſecurity, 
would ſee what = cauſe of jealouſy they 
gave: and would thereby be obliged, to be- 
have themſelves decently and with due cau- 
tion: When a Government tender'd an Oath, 
tho' under no penalty, that was a ſufficient 
authority for all to take it who were ſatis- 
fied with the ſubſtance of it: While therefore, 
there was ſo great a Power beyond Sea, 7 4 
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Ba 2701. did fo openly eſpouſe this young man's pre- fi 
7 —— tenſions, and while there was juſt grounds tl 
| co ſuſpect, that many at home, favoured m 

him, it ſeèmed very reaſonable! to offer a in 
method, by which it ſhould, appear, who ve 
"a, obeyed the preſent Government from a ſu 
Principle, beheving it Lawful, - and who | 
ſubmitted only to it, as to a proſperous 
Uſurpation. About twenty: Lords perſiſted 
in their oppofition to this Bill, thoſe who 
were for it being thrice that number: But, 
in the Houſe of Commons, when it appea- 
„red how ther Lords were inclined, they 
= reſobved to bring in a Bill, that ſhould 
oblige all perſons to take this Abjuration. 
It Was drawu by Sir Cbarler Hedges; All 
„ Imployments-in Chureh or State were to 
be ſubject to it; Some things. were ad- 
died to the Abjuration, ſuch as an obliga- 
tion to maintain the Goverament in King, 
Lords, and Commons, and to maintain 
the Church of England, together with 
the Toleration for Diſſenters. Finch offe- 
red an alteration to the Clauſe, abjuring the 
Prince of Valet, ſo that it imported only 
an obligation not to aſſiſt him; but tho 
he preſſed this with unuſual vehemence, 
in a Debate that he reſumed ſeventeen 
times in one Seſſion, againſt all rules, he 
bate, whether the Oath ſhould: be impoſed 
or left free, held longer: it was carried, 
dut by one Vote, to impoſe it: The Par- 
ty choſe that, rather than to Wen 
A ö Tee: 


re- 
nds 
red 


ra 
rho 
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free: for (hoy ge reckoned, the taking an Oath 
that was 17 75 < Was a part, of their . 


mit ſſion Sach, A , but the tak- 
ing any Oath ſtrengt the Go» 
vernment, their own accord, did not 


ſuit with Their other 1 les: But to help 
the matter with a ih zeal, they.made 
the Clauſe that impoſed | it - 1 — rae 
ſo that it compre ended oh hoe 2 — 
Fellows of Colleges, Schoolmaſte and 
private Tutors: he Clauſe — 4; 
ing he Gayernonens in King, Lords, and 
Commo on: rejected wich great ian, 
nation; ſince the Government Was only in 
the Ki 66 58. Lords and Commons bein 
indeed a part of the Conſtitution, and 
the Lane Body, but not of 1 — 
_ Government. * "This Was à bare-faced 
publican ; Notion, and Way wont 27 3 
condemned as ſuch, by 5 perſe ons 
who, now. 8 It. Ic; gs | 


that if it appeared that 0 Conſticarion. 


was in danger, it might Bs Bc; 4457S o 
rue it bah Act and,, an Oath. 

W nes he © -Hogle pointy) thas, 7 
this Abjuration,. was the... French. King's 
declaring, that the pretended [ Prince 
Wales Was our, King it was not fic to join 
matters fareie n to that in this Oath: 

the Tame reaſon, the Clauſe in favour. * 
the Churgh, and of the Toleration, were 
alſo laid aide. The deſign of this A 
was to Alscee to all, bott at — anc 
ion con- 


abroad, vy unanimouſly the 
Part 1 15 " 22 py 


\ 


Der. 
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ur. d i in Nieten the pretended Prince of 
r to one part 
_—_— which) (che maintaining the chere the 
Diſſenters could not ſwear ; ànd even the 
more moderate men of the Church, who 
did well a — 4, prove of the Toleration, yet 
might think it too much to [Wear to main- 
al it; firice it was reaſonable to "oblige 
= Difſeaters to uſe their Liberty modeſtly, 
keeping them under the apprehenſion 
pt having it taken away, if it was abuſed 
y ther; — Oii6-dddition AP Efered, and 
received Without any debate abour it, or 
the ſhadow of fy ppoſition: It was de- 
— to be High reaſon, to endeayour 
8 or defeat the Princeſs's Right 
of Succefſion: The Tories pretended great 
Zeal for her: and gave it out that there 
Was à deligu to fer her aſide, ape. 72 have 
l Hinover to ſucceed he Kin 
3 tho it could never be made 
"ann motion of this kind had 


ever been,” eithe made or- debated, even 


Private giſcburſe; by any of the whole 
ö 0 5 Great endeavours were uſed, 
__ ether without effect, to in- 

e this jeaſoufſy into the Princeſs, and 
thts, all To, not without inſinuations, 
t himſelf was inclined to it. 
auſe was offered, dhe its being 


Sibbe 4 Sw gave har 
tion to it, in Uther Hout 


beet in it. This yagi * 


/ 


have put an end to the ſuſpicion, but furs - , 
miles of that kind, when Ad on deſign, EVE. 
are not ſoon parted witing 1 | 
Soon after the Seſſion was opened, the Affurs in 
Earl of Rocheſter wrote to the King, and 7nd. 
asked leave to come over: it was ſoon grant- 
ed; but when he ſignified this to the Coun- 
cil of Treland, the whole Board joined in 
2 requeſt; to him, that he would lay bes 
fore the King the great Grievances, under 
which the Whole Kingdom lay, by the 
proceedings of the Truſtees, who ſtretch- 
ed the Authority, that the Law gave them, 
in many inſtances, to the oppreſſing of 
the Nation: He ſeemed uneaſy at the mo- 
tion, but promiſed to lay it before the 
King, which he did at his coming over; 
Soon after that, Petitions were fent round 
all che Counties of treland, and ſigned /by / 
many, repreſenting both the hardſhips ß 
the Act, and the ſevere methods the Frus 
ſtees took in executing it: All this was 
believed to be ſet on ſecretly by the 
Court, in hope that ſome temper might be 
found in that matter, ſo that the King's 
Grants might again take place in whole or 
in part. The Houſe of Commons was mov- 
ed, to proceed ſeverely againſt the Promo- 
it. ters of theſe Petitions; yet the complaining 
Ing of Grievances; had been ſo often aſſerted to 
ugh be a Right of the Subject, that this was 
rord WW let fall: But ſince no perfon appeared, to 
uſe, juſtify the Facts ſet forth and ſuggeſted in 
t to thoſe Petitions, they were voted falſe and 
ae | Oo 2 ſcan- 
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1701. wa gd, & 
2 2 in that method. The heat with which 


ualified,: and the Truſtees having 8 

or. ſo many Claims in favour: of Iriſh 
Papiſts, ſhewing' too manifeſt a partiality 
for them, and Having now ſate two years, 


=}. | in which they had conſumed: all: the Rents 


that aroſe out of the confiſcated Eſtates, 
the Houſe was applied to for their interpo- 


fition, by many Petitions relating to that 


matter. This was the more neceſſary, be- 


cauſe, as was formerly told, when that Act 


* was paſſing, they had paſt a Vote againſt 


receiving any Petition, relating to it. The 
thing had now loſt much of the credit 
and value that was ſet upon it at firſt; 
tho” the ſame Party ſtill oppoſed” the re- 
ceiving any : Petitions, yet the current 
| | Was now ſo ſtrong the other way, that 
0 ET +4 they were all received, and in a great ma 
5 caſes juſticę was done: yet with a manif 
3 partiality, in favour of Papiſts; it being a 
1 | maxim, among all who favoured King 
= Fames's Intereſts, to ſerve Papiſts, eſpecially 


thoſe whoſe Eſtates were confiſcated for 


= - adhering to him. One motion was carried, 
ill : not without difficulty, in favour of thoſe, 
1 | who” had purchaſed under: the Grantees, 


they ſhould be admitted to purchaſe, with 
an abatement of two years value of the 


was ſingular, as was formerly ſet out, 1 
l . ſol 


ſeandalous, and this ſtopt a further progreſs 


that Act had been carried was now much 


and had made great improvements, that 


Eſtates. The Earl of Atblone, whoſe caſe 


- 
# 7 4 


— 
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ſold his Grant to men, who had reaſon to Fr 
think they had purchaſed under a ſecure 3 — 
Title, a ſpecial Clauſe was offered in their 
favour; but the Party had ſtudied ſo far to 
inflame the Nation againſt the Dutch, that in 
this the Votes were equal, and the Speaker's 
Vote being to turn the matter he gave it a- 
gainſt the Purchaſers. Many Bills were 
brought in relating to Iriſh' Forfeituress © 4 
which took up the greateſt part of tge | 
Seſſſo nn 00 0 DRE: K'S Af 
The Commons, after a long delay, ſent - 
up the Bill, abjuring the Prince of Wales. 
In the Houſe of Lords, the Tories op- 
poſed it all they poſſibly could: It was a 
new Bill, ſo the Debate was entirely 1 
open: They firſt moved for a Clauſe, ex- 
cuſing the Peers from it: If this had been 
received, the Bill would have been cer- 
tainly loſt, for the Commons would never 
have yielded to it: When this was rejected, 
they tried to have brought it back to be 
voluntary: It was a ſtrange piece of in- 
conſiſtence in men, to move this, who had 
argued even againſt the lawfulneſs of a 
voluntary Oath ; but it was viſible they in- 
tended by it only to loſe or at leaſt to 
delay the Bill: When this was over-ruled - 
by the | Houſe, not without a mixture of 
indignation in ſome againſt the movers, - 
they next offer2d all thoſe Clauſes, that 
had been rejected in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with ſome other very ſtrange ad- 
ditions, by which they diſcovered both 
| „„ 


1 | 
| 
1 
al 
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great weakneſs, and an inveterate rancour 
againſt the Government; but all the oppo- 


fition ended in a Proteſtation of nineteen 
or twenty Peers againſt the Bill. 


And now 1 am arrived at the fatal pe- 


. riod of this Reign, The King ſeemed all 


this Winter in a very fair way of recovery; 


He had made the Royal Apartments in 


Hampton-Court very noble, and he was ſo 


fem his much pleaſed with the Place, that he 
Hotſe. went thither once a week, and rode often 


about the Park: In the end of February, the 
Horſe he rode on ſtumbled, and he, being 
then very feeble, fell off and broke his 
Collar-bone: He ſeemed to have no other 
hurt by it, and his ſtrength was then 

much impaired, that it was not thought 
neceſſary to let him blood, no Symptom 
appearing that required it: The Bone was 


well ſet, and it was thought there was no 


danger; ſo he was brought to Kenſington 


that night. He himſelf had apprehended 


all this Winter, that he was ſinking; he 
ſaid to the Earl of Portland, both before and 
after this accident, that he was a dead 
man: It was not in his Legs, nor now in 
his Collar-Bone, that he felt himſelf ill, 


but all was decayed within, ſo that he be- 


lieved he ſhould not be able to go thro' 
the fatigue of another Campaign. During 
his illneſs, he ſent a Meſſage to the Two 


Houſes, recommending the Union of both 


Kingdoms to chem. The occaſion of this 
SIP \ Ws Was, 


— 
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was, a Motian that he. Eirkof Natta bam 
had made, in-che Houſe” gf I. 7 when 
the Act of 17 tion e 
ſaid, tho he had differed from the Majori- 
ty of the Houſe, in many particulars re- 


3 


juration was. agreed to: He 


1702. 


— 
. — evo 


Jating to it, yet he was fuch a friend to 


. 
the deſign of the Act, that in order to the 
Keunne Proteſtant Succeſſion, he thought 
an Uniqn . of the. whole Iſland was ver 
neceſſary ; and that therefore, they ſhould 
conſider how. both Kingdoms might be 
united: But in order to this, and previou 
to it, he moved, that an Addreſs ſhould be 
made to the King, that he would be 


pleaſed. to diſſolye the Parliament now fit- 


king in 8 cotland, and to call a new one: 


Since the preſent Parliament was at firſt a 


Convention, and then turned to a Parlia- 


ment, and was continued. ever ſince, ſo that 


the Legality of it might be called in ques- 


tion; and it was neceſſary, that ſo impor- 


tant a thing, as the Union of both King- 


doms, ſhould. be treated in a Parliament, 


ainſt the Conſtitution of which no excep- 


tion could lie. The Motion was warmly op- 
poſed; for that Nation was then in ſuch 
a ferment, that the calling a new Parlia- 
ment would have been probably, attended 
with bad conſequences: So that Project 


_—_ 


was let fall, and ino progreſs was made 


upon the King's Meſſage. On the third of 
March, the King had a ſhort fit of an 
Ague, which he regarded ſo little, that 
he ſaid nothing of it: It returned on him 

e » ll 
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him, and obſerved ſuch a viſible alteration, 


as gave me a very ill 1 4 of his condi- 
tion. After that, he kept his Chamber 


till Friday 1 day it was given out that 
a 


his Fits 


melancholy a face, that his being dange- 
rouſly ill was no longer concealed ; There 
was now ſuch Rar of breathing, and 
his pulſe was ſo ſunk, that the alarm was 


ven out every where. He had fent the 


Earl of Albemark over to Holland, to put 
things in à readineſs for an early Cam- 
paign: He came back on the Te of March 
in the morning, with fo good an account 
of every thing, that, if matters of that 
kind could have wrought on the King, it 


muſt have revived him: but the coldneſs 


with which he received it, ſhewed how 
little hopes were left. Soon after, he ſaid 


f fo tire vers ma fin, (I draw towards my end.) 


The Act of Abjuration, and the Money 
Bill, were now prepared for the Royal 


Aſſent: The Council ordered all things to 
be in a readineſs, for the paſſing of thoſe 
Bills by a fpecial Commiſſion, which ac- 
cording to form muſt be ſigned by the 


King, in the preſence of the Lord Kee- 
er and the Clerks of Parliament: They 
came to the King, when his Fit began, 


and ſtayed ſome hours before they were 
addmitted: Some in the Houſe of Commons 
moved for an Adjournment, tho' the Lords 
had ſent to them not to adjourn for 


ſame 


ated: On Friday, things had ſo 
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ſome time: By this means, they hoped the 
Bill of Abjuration ſhould be loſt; But it 
was Contrary to all rules to_adjourn, when 
ſuch a Meſſage was ſent them by the 


| Lords, ſo they waited till the King had 
ſigned the Commiſſion and the Bills, and 


thus thoſe Acts paſs'd in the laſt day of the 
„ ee 
The King's mo and Pune were ſtill 
ſinking, as the difficulty o 
creaſed, ſo that no hope was left. The Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and I went to him on 
Saturday morning, and did not ſtir from him 
till he died. The Archbiſhop prayed on Satur- 
day ſome time with him, but he was then ſo 
weak, that he could ſcarce ſpeak, but gave 
him his hand, as a ſign that he firmly 
believed the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and ſaid, he intended to receive the Sacra- 
ment: His reaſon and all his ſenſes were 


W ay en- 
r 


1702, 
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And 
Death. 


entire to the laſt minute. About five in 


the morning he deſtred the Sacrament, and 
went thro” the Office with great appearance 
of ſeriouſneſs, but. could not expreſs himſelf; 
When this was done, he called for the Earl 
of Albemarle, and gave him a charge to take 
care of his Papers. He thanked Mr. Auver- 
querque for his long and faithful ſervices. He 
took leave of the Duke of Ormond, and cal» 
led for the Earl of Portland; but before 


he came, his Voice quite failed, ſo he 


took him by the hand, and carried it to 


his heart with great tenderneſs, He was 
| often looking up to Heaven, in many ſhort 


Oo 5 - Ejas 
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Ejaculations; between ſeven and eight a- 


Prayer was ſaid for him, and as it ended, he 


died, in the fifty ſecond year of his Age, 
having reigned thirteen years. and a few 
days. When his Body was opened, it 
appeared that, notwithſtanding the ſwel- 
ling of his Legs, he had no Dropſy: His Head 
and Heart were ſound: There was ſcarce 
: apy 999-10 his Body : His Lungs ftuck 

to his ſide, and by the fall from his Horſe, 
a: part of them was torn from it, which 
oecaſioned an Inflammation, that was belie- 
ved to be che immediate cauſe of his Death, 
which N might have been pre- 
vented for ſome time, if he had been then 
let blood. His Death would have been 
a great ſtroke. at any time, but in our 
circumſtances, as they ſtood at that time, 
it was a dreadful one. The Earl of Portland 
told me, that when he was once encourag- 
ing him, from the good ſtate his affairs 
were in, both at home and abroad, to take 
more: heart; the King anſwered him, that 
he knew Death was that, which he had 
looked at on all occaſions without any ter- 
Tor, ſometimes he would have been glad to 
have been delivered out of all his troubles, 
but he | confeſſed now he ſaw. another 
Scene, and could with to live a little lon- 
ger. He died with a clear and full. prefence 
of mind, and in a wonderful e 
Thoſe who knew it was his Rule all his Life 
long, to hide the impreſſions that Rane 

oa N — 
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made on him, as much as poſſible, did not 
wonder at his ſilence in his laſt minutes, 
but they lamented it much: They knew 
what a handle it would give to. cenſure and 
obloquy. | C s 


1702. 


Thus lived and died William. the Third, ii ca- 


I racer. 


King of Great-Brizain, and Prince of Orange. 
He had a thin and weak Body, was brown 
haired, and of a clear and delicate Conſti- 
tution. He had a Roman Eagle Noſe, er 
and ſparkling Eyes, a large front, and a 
Countenance compoſed to gravity. and au- 
thority : All his Senſes were critical and 
exquiſite. He was always. aſthmatical, and 
the dregs of the Small Pox falling on his 
Lungs, he had a conſtant deep Cough. His 
Behaviour was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom 
cheerful, and but with a few: He ſpoke 
little and very flowly, and moſt com- 
monly with a diſguſting dryneſs,” which 
was his Character at all times, except 
in àa day of Battle; for then he was all 
fire, tho* without paſſion: He was then 
every where, and looked to every thing. 
He had no great advantage from his Edu- 
cation; De Wit's Diſcourſes were of 

at uſe to him, and he, being apprehen- 
ſive of the obſervation | of thoſe, Who 
were looking narrowly into every thing 
he ſaid or did, had brought himſelf under 
a habitual caution, that. he. could never 
ſhake off; tho' in another ſcene it proved 
as hurtful, as it was then neceſlary to 
his affairs. He ſpoke Dutch, French, Eng: 
1 I 
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liſb and German - equally well; and he 
; * the Latin, oy and Italia 

fitted to comman. 
Armies compoſed of ſeveral Nations. 
He had a Memory that amazed all 
about him, for it never failed him. He 


was an exact obſerver of men and things: 


His ſtrength lay rather in a true diſcer- 
ning and à ſound judgment, than in ima- 
gination or invention. His Deſigns were 
always great and good: But it was thought 


he truſfed too much to that, and that he 
did not deſcend enough to the humours of 


his people, to make himſelf and his notions 
more acceptable to them: This, in a 
Government that has ſo much of freedom 
in it as ours, was more neceſſary than he 
vras inclined to believe. His reſervedneſs 
your on him, ſo that it diſguſted moſt of 
thoſe-who ferved him; but he had obſerved 


the errors of too much e e than 
EC / did not 


thoſe of too cold a: ſilence. 


| like contradiction, nor to have his actions 


cenſured; but he loved to imploy and 
Favour: thoſe, who had the arts of com- 


* 


| ares yet he did not love Flatterers. 
His genius lay chiefſy to War, in which 


his courage was more admired than his con- 


duct: Great errors were often committed 


by him, but his heroical courage ſet 


things right, as it inflamed thoſe who were 


about him. He was too laviſh of money 


— 


on ſome occaſions, both in his Buildings 
and to his Favourites, but too ſparing in re- 
n | . 


/ 


— 
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warding Services, or in encouraging thoſe 


who brought Intelligence. He was apt to 
take ill impreſſions of people, and theſe 
ſtuck long with him; but he never carried 


1702, | 


F : 


much way to his own humour, almoſt 


in every thing, not excepting that which 
related to his own health. He knew all 
Foreign Affairs well, and underſtobd the 


State of every Court in Europe: very par- 
ticularly: He inſtructed his -own Miniſters 


himſelf, but he did not apply enough to Af - 
fairs at home. He tried how he could go- 


vern us, by ballancing the two Parties one 


againſt another; but he came at laſt to be 


. that the Tories were irreconci- 


ble to him, and he was reſolved to try 


and truſt them no more. He believed the 


Truth of the Chriſtian Religion very firm- 
ly, and he expreſſed a horror at Atheiſm 
and Blaſphemy : and tho' there was much of 
both in his Court, yet it was always de- 
nied to him, and kept out of ſight. He 
was moſt exemplarily decent and devour, 
in the publick: exerciſes of the Wotſhip 


of God; omy on week days he came too 


ſeldom to them: He was an attentive hearer 
of Sermons, and was conſtant in his pri- 
vate Prayers, and in e Scriptures: 
And when he ſpoke of religious matters, 
which he did not often, it was with a be- 
coming gravity. He was much poſſeſſed 


with the belief of abſolute Decrees: He 
ſaid to me, he adhered to theſe, becauſe 


-*:" 
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he 370% he did not ſee how the Belief. of Proyi- an 
| ——— dence. could be maintained upon any o- ch 
"that 3 His indifference as to the to 
urch - Government, and his dit 

—— zealots for Toleration, together with of 
his bold Behaviour towrards the Clergy, ch 
| 1 generally very ill impreflions of . th 
3 | | Ini his deportment towards all about . 
1 |  Himhe''feemed' to make little diſtinction 2 
between the ;gaod and the bad, and thoſe Fi 

| 


_ who: ſefved/ well, or thaſe who i ſerved 
him ill. He loved the Dutcb, and was * 
mucti beloved among them: but the ill re- Ni. 


1 turns he met from the Nation, their in 
VP 2 S of him, and their | perverſeneſs W; 
q | towards him. had too much ſoured his of 
3 | Mind; and had in a great meaſure alienated eſt 
1 bim from them ; which he did not take ot 
care ga to conceal; tho“ he ſaw the Wl mt 

FI this: ha upon his buſineſs. He o 

Fre, in his laſt years, too remiſs and ca- te! 

relefs as to all Affairs; till the Treacheries Te) 

of Frntee awakened- him, and the 2 Þ 

con] of the Monarchies gav ru 

loud auHRlarm to all Europe: For n te 

over hat Court, and a beſtirring bine ha 

their practices, Was the prevailing ro 

paſſion! of his whole Life,” Few: men had ſir 

che art of cohcealing and governing Paſſion all 

more than he had; yet few men had-ſtron- far 

Paſſions; which were feldom- felt but wi 

it by inferior Servants ; to whom he uſu- bu 

ally made ſuch recoimpences,. for any ſud- aft 

N indecent vents. he might give his re 


d 


= r K F 8 e o LY 


4 


lte kiag at eber me n. 
u enn He 00 e 
when the? 


t to think, 


anger, that th 
t broke upon them: 
the faults of thoſe about hi 
t lie in His own 
lis ers might gtow. inſblent, f 
ſhould find tfiat they had much credit 
zemed to hjave made it 


= 


of his de 


— 


with him, was not always acceptable: 
but he ſaw that I ſerved him faithfully, 10, 

after ſome intervals of "coldnels,” he a 

returned to a good meaſure” of conki 


after ſome j 


„ . —— ib a ha , 


L 55 — me: _— was in any. Spes inſtances, 
1 2708. much. oblige ' in ma 5 gar e That 12 not 
dy chief bia Ay I conſidered him, | 


as a Perſon 1. up, by:Gad-corefiſt the 


Power of. 1 and; the rhe Eee 3 
ries 0 


Tyranny... and Perf 1 a | 
the five Princes of Orange, that was now 
ended in him, was the t,t Succeſſion 


of Heroes that we find in any Hiſtory #And 


the. thirty years, from the year 1672.t0. his 
Death, in which he aQted ſo aug l a Part, 
carry in them ſo many amazing ſteps o 
2 glorious. and diſtinguiſhing Providence, 
that in the. words ON. „ he may Fa 


called, Ibe man of God's right. band, . 


be made. ſtrong for bim/elf. After all the abate: 
ments, 8 be allowed for his Er- 
rors and Faults, he cught ſtill to be. rec. 


. among "the greatelt Princes that o 


or Indeed that any other, can af- 


ford. 1 died in a NN time for his 


own Glory; 3 ſince he had formed a great 
Alliance, and had projected the - whole 


Scheme of the War; ſo that if it ſucceeds, 


a great part of the Honour of it will be 
aſcribed to him: 55 if otherwiſe, it will 
be ſaid He was the Soul of the Alliance, 
that did both. animate and knit. it together, 
and that it was natural for that Body to 
die and fall aſunder, when he who gave 

it life, was withdrawn. Upon his Death, 
ſome moved for a magnificent F uneral; but 


it ſeemed not decent to run into unne- 
ceſſary Fer, e we were entring 


On 
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1 that muſt be maintained at a 1158. 


des, 1 
N . an: ſo a private Funeral was re- — 
18 5 1 on, But fox the Honour: of 5 his pier: 

e ry, a noble Monument and an E 
the DE. 

| Statue were ordered. Some years. muſt 1 | 

| of | whether theſe things were really — 5 1 
ow or if they were ,only ſpoke of to excuſe | 
ion the Privacy of his Funeral, which was ö 
ind Wl decent * far a it + from, being, Magai- | 
his ficent.... 0 "JI: I 3 . 1 / 5 3 
of | King WII II s hf ee obs W 
To Parliament, mentioned pag. 4 N. oY 
om WE 
5. ur Lens Ab Gru. | 

7 w/L. 2100 (39) 33 1327 | 
EC: Promiſe l y-/elf you are met top be- full rh | — 
11. | ef the" juſt Senſe WG fl wo Hoey tn =» 
2 WW £7 of Europe, and wvith that Re 
uy the late Pro the” French  K 
3 


5 Th Fog ES LE "=, 


be and Cettin up \ the Preten-* 
il d 2 1 ER ng "of — mac 


© WM is not only Fit Indignit Es 
To Mt and | the ub Nas aan ae does 2 
9 nearly concern every | Man, who bas a Ne. 
b. gerd for the © Proteſtant ' Religion, or the 
5 E and future Quiet and Happineſs of 
5 ur Country ou reed 185 7e you to 


- 
7 15 oh erioufly to Heart, and to_ronfiier- 
© Part 2 Pp dbuobar 


\ 


1 1. Utor OR why ne, 


28 "has Further effeftual Meant may" be, ae 
. i Bet "the © Succeſſion" of © the © C 

teſtant © T and Extinguiſhing & 

he Hopes , 1 Ts and fee oi 

ee, dene, e Bios i ; 

"gk French Kings F ing bi. 4 

5 e > of Sp pin," De" IT a' E 

aeg ing: ed Meal, res be 5 q 

Ee this pretence, be is become tbe A 


1 = 5 5 2 of the whole Spaniſh Monar- 8 
chez (be bas made it 10, be er Nepending 12 
| on France, and diſpoſes of it as: of © bis Bl 
' 040 Dominttons,"and\."by"\ that "means". be P 
bas ſurrounded bis Neigbbours in ſuch a 7 
manner, that. though.. the Name of Peace may | f 

be ſaid to continue, yet they are put to the jt 


ad „ 35 ea Fr. r * 
muſt. .afe& England in the. neareſt M 


; oft. /enfable Manger, in reſpect to our . on, 
Tra 44e, hie 55 ail Jaon-. OY precarious. bo 
in. "al the. . Brancher of it; in reſbech 5 F 
to to "OUT: 1Peare. and Safety at Home, which... 
ave cannot hope ſhould long continue; and ane 
n reſpect. 10 that part which England "ought ba 
2 tale in dhe 75 e, of 7 ite, Liberty Bi 
of Europ . * © 
N n order, to ohviate. the, general Calamity. | EI 
: avith - avbich tbe reſt of Chriſtendom. 1s. 
threatened by.this Exorbitant Power of F. rance, * 
bave concluded... ſeveral Alliances, accor- 
ding to the Encouragement | . given Me * 


by. 
But, -mouth 0 We 5 which. a 775 
| e ire Ek 
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tire | all be laid Kore, you; and 725 * 41 
5 do. * U habt it. 19 will "enable 3 \ 25 —. N 5 1 
n good. Prey = 
"There are ome other. (ES, "hit" dey 
100 4 hall be likewiſe 8 to 
1 75 7 they are perfeckeal. K 

ſbould. tell, 1256 the Eper of „ 
= FER y = this, Parliament, all 
Matters are dt a ſl n till your... Re/olutions 
90 W an | Hereſere no. TH ume, ought 
40 be laſt. . 
n bade het an opportunity, 1 galt . 
Bleſſing, to ſecure to 90 and qt ſteric: | | 
the. quiet njoyment your Rel gion an 1 
Liberties, 4f .y0u are cok go anting to 297 
r ny ll ; ihe Be: Laa. Vigor of 

the Englill 5 But I tell you 15 7 
10. On {aj F you do not lay b 5 
1 this. © Occhi, you ware no.  Reajon to | 
obe for... angther. wo 

In order i do your. part, i W be 5 

ceſſary.. to. have d great Strength at Seg, 4 
19 0 to, provide for the Security of our Ships 3 


arbour; and © alſo. that- there; be ſuch 
: 8 at Land as is. expected in ner, 
1 tion ro the Forces of Our Aller. | 
T = - Geenen of the Houſe IF e 
_ Fd) recommend theſe Matters. — Mo with 
EN , that Concer and | Karneſtne/s which their 
Ir mportance,, requires.;. At the ſame time 1 


i cannot eſs You t0 take Care of the | | 
4 | . Pp Publick ES 


q 
- 
lf 
{1 
| 
. 
1 
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2885 =Y 1 0 Which cannot” be preſerved 


"ſacred that "Maxim That 
they Pol ever be. Loſers, 0b. 7 10 a 
Pa liamentar y Security. 

F * away Ne with” Regr ot Ul 1 d an 
. wk Ii" will * obſerve, 
5 moths Sf abi. relates t any 
Feen " Expence a Mine; F am only 
86 yau to *do all you” "can For your 
wn Safety and Honour, at fo Critical and 


Dangerous a Time; and am willing that 


what, 5s given" ſpall be' wholly "appropria- 


| bed the, \ Purpoſes for which, it is in. 


And bete . em Penbing on this Head, 


T think it *proper- to put "you in mind, That 


ig the late War Jörder the Actounts 
to be laid 3 hefore the 88 
and alſo \gave my Aſſent to ſeveral Bills for 


| Taking 8 Sap — Publick "Accounts, that 
30 Surely 55 


t bave Satigfückion Þoap the 
200 Pon am, for the © Par Was applied; 
am ao? that Matter 12 e put 


* any furt ber hy" of Examination; that 


it may aßßenr dohether tbere were any 
M: japplications und Miſmanagements, or 
het her the Debt that , remains upon us 


bar really anſen from the "Shortneſs of 


the Supplies, wt The Deficiency | of, the 


Funds. OA 


I have already 700 you | bod hieciſſary 
Diſpatch avill he 15 carrying on that great 


; Publick. Bu finefs, © 0 | Whoreen | Our Safety, 


Ito avoid all manner of „ and 
a 


Let there he no other Diſtinction beard of 


j ö 4 
2 
\ 
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| ond all-that ic; Paluable to. Us, depends. 1 
employed about thoſe. other very defirable 
Things, which I have ſo often recommended. 
from the Throne; I mean, the Forming ſome 
good Bills for Employing" tbe Poor, for Encou-, 


of Vice. 


} 99 „ 0 f - { | I | 1297 a . 4 1 
My Lords and Gentleſne n, 


hope you are come together, determined 


Differences, and reſolved to with a 
general and hearty Concurrente, , for pro- 
moting the Common Cauſe ;; which alone can 
make this a bappy Seſſion. ! f ; 7 N 

I ſhould thin it as great a Bleſſing as 
could befal. England; F could objerve 
ow as much inclined to lay aide tboſe 
nhappy Fatal Animo ſities, which divide 
and weaken you, as I am diſpoſed to make 
all My Subjecks ſafe and eaſy, ds to any, 
on the bigheſt Offences committed againſt 

e 2 | 


Let Me conjure you to diſappoint the 
only Hopes of Our Enemies, by your Una- 
nimity. I have ſhewn and will always 
ſhew, how defirous I am to be the Com- | 1 
mon Father of all My People: Do you in - 
like manner lay aſide Parties and Diviſions ; I 


among us for the future, but of thoſe who 
| Pp 3 are 


Prince ang. 25 French Go- 5 
N W240 Sr 5% 4 
"_ "add: this, 33 u do in good 
earneſt dire to" ſer # England bold © the 
and o be indeed at 
| 4 of the Proteſtant Intereſt, it will | 
* enn the preſent 
78 "AF 40% WL ; 
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* the Death of King William, 1702. 


BU, fled che Succeſſion of the Crown, n. 
it devolved on Anne, the youn- aun. "1.20 
Pt Felt Daughter, of King Fames, ſuccceds. J 
by his firſt Marriage; She was then en- 
tred on the Thirty eighth year of her Age. | 
Upon the King's Death, the Privy Coun+ 
eil came in a body, to wait on the new „ 
Queen: She received them with a well 
conſidered Speech: She: expreſſed great Her irs 
reſpect to the Memory of the late Ring, Speech. 
in whoſe ſteps ſhe intended to go, for | 
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) 


preſerving both Church and State, in op- 
poſition to the growing Power of France, 


And for 1 the Succeſſion in the 


Proteſtant Line: She pronounced this, as 


ſhe did all her other Speeches, with great 


5 ht and authority, and with a ſoftneſs 
2 


of Voice and ſweetneſs in the pronuncia- 
tion, that added much life to all ſhe 
ſpoke. Theſe her firſt Expreſſions were 
heard with great and + juſt acknowledg- 
ments: Both, Houſes - of Parliament met 
that day, and made Addreſſes to her, full 
of reſpe&. and duty: She anſwered both 


very favourably, and ſhe received all that 
eame to her in ſo gracious à manner, 


that they went from her highly ſatisfied, 
with her goodneſs, and her obliging deport- 
ment; for ſhe hearkned with atrention 
to every thing that was ſaid to her. Two 
days T, 


- vernment, was now continued to fit, not- 
withſtanding the King's Demiſe, by the Act, 
that was made five years before, upon the 
_ diſcovery of the Aſſaſſination Plot. In her 


Sheech ſhe repeated, but more copiouſly, 
what ſhe had ſaid to the Council, upon 
her firſt Acceſſion to the Throne. There 
were two paſſages in this Speech, that 
were thought not ſo well confidered: She 


© | affred them, her Heart was entirely Engliſh: 
This was looked on as a reflection on the 


late King: ſhe alſo added, that they might 


pend 


4. went to the Parliament, 
which, to the great happineſs of the Na- 
tion, and to the advantage of her Go- 


- NT — « 7, . | | 4 
ef Queen ANN E. Got 
depend on ber word: Both tcheſe Expreſ. „ 

* ſions had been in her Father's firſt Speech, —— 
e how little ſoever mey were afterwards min- , 
as ded by him. The City of London, and all J 
at the Counties, Cities and even the ſubal- 1 
s tern Bodies of Cities, came up with Ad- 
5 dreſſes: In theſe, a very great diverſity of 
1e Stile was obſerved; ſome mentioned the late 
e King in terms full of reſpect and gratitude; 
g others named him very coldly: ſome took 
et no notice of him, nor of his death, and 
ll fimply congratulated her coming to the 
h Crown: and ſome inſinuated reflections on 
at his Memory, as if the Queen had been 
r, ill uſed by him. The Queen received all 
2d civilly, to moſt ſhe ſaid nothing,' to others 
t- ſhe expreſled 'herfelf in general Words, and 
Mn ſome things were given out in her Name, 
0 which the difowned.” 97: FHORUDOS uf. 
E: Within a week after her coming to the She pur- 
a- Crown, ſhe ſent the Earl of Marlborough fue be 
o- to Holland, to give the States Full aſlu- and the 
t- rances of her maintaining the Alliances; war. 
i that had been concluded by the late 
je King, and of doing 8 thing that - the 
= common concerns of Europe required. 
, She gave notice alſo of her coming to 
n the Crown to all the Princes and States of 
re Europe, except France and Spain. The 
at Eart of Marlborough ſtay'd ſome” days in 
le Holland, to very good purpoſe: The King's 
Fe Death had rock them all with ſuch a 
* damp, that they needed the encouragement 
It of ſuch a Meſtage; as he brought them. 
14 9 1 When 
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When they had che firſt news of the King's 
Death, they aſſembled together imme- 


diately, they looked on one another as men 


amazed: They embraced one another, and | 
promiſed they would ſtick together, and 
adhere. to the intereſts of their Countrey: 


They ſate-up moſt of the night, and ſenc 


out all the Orders that were neceſſary, 
upon ſo extraordinary an emergency. They 
were now much revived. by the Earl of 
Marlborough's: preſence, and by the temper 
that both Houſes of Parliament were in, 
with relation to the Alliances, . and the 

ar with France: and they entered into 


ſuch Confidence with the Earl of Marlbo- 


rough, that he came back as well ſatisfied 


with them, as they were with him. The 


Queen in her firſt. Speech, had asked of 


1 
4 


the Commons the continuance of that Re- 


venue, which ſupported the Civil Liſt, and 


it was granted to her for Life, very una: 
nimouſſy, tho many ſeemed, to apprehend, 
that ſo great a Revenue might be applied 


to uſes, not ſo profitable to the Pub- 
lick, in a Reign that was like to be frugal, 
and probably would not be ſubject co 
great accidents. When the Queen came to 


e Act, and to thank che Parliament 


for it; ſhe ſaid, ſhe intended to apply 


one hundred thouſand pounds of it, to the 
publick occaſions of the preſent year: 
This was received with great applauſe, 
and particular notice was taken of it, in 


| all che Addreſſes that came up afterwards 


SE 4 


, »Queeni, 
At the ſame time, the Queen paſſed a 
Bill for receiving and examining the Pu- 


been kept up, for ſix or ſeven. years, dutin 


the former Reign, but it had been let fall 


for ſome years, ſince the Commiſſioners 


had never been able to make any diſcovery 
whatſoever, and ſo had put the-Publick to 
a conſiderable charge, without reaping any 


ſort of fruit from it. Whether this flowed 


from the weakneſs or corruption of the Com- 


miſſioners, or from the integrity or the cun- 
ning of thoſe, who. dealt in the Publick 
Money, cannot be determined. The Party 
that had oppoſed the late King, had made 
this the chief ſubject of their Complaints 
all the Nation over, that the Publick was 
robbed,” and that private men lived, high, 
and yet raiſed large Eſtates out of the Pu- 
blick Treaſure: This had a great effect over 
England; for all people naturally hearken 
to Complaints of this kind, and very eaſily 
believe them. It was alſo ſaid, to excuſe 


the fruitleſsneſs of the former Commiſſions, 


that no diſcoveries could be made, under a 
Miniſtry, that would ſurely favour their 
under-workmen, tho* they were known 
to be guilty. One viſible cauſe of mens rai- 
ſing great Eſtates who were concerned in 
the Adminiſtration, was this, that for ſome 


years the Parliament laid the Taxes upon 
very remote Funds, ſo that, beſides the 


dis- 
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blick Accounts; and in her Speech, ſhe ex- ping | 
775 à particular approbation of that che pub- 
ill : a Commiſſion to the ſame effect had lick Ac- 


counts. 


= 


As 


Intereſt was allowed, the danger the Govern- 


RT: 4 ment itſelf ſeemed. to be often in (upon 


the continuance of which the continuance 


and aſſigument of theſe Funds was grounded) 
made that ſome Tallies were ſold at a great 


"diſcount, even of the one half, to thoſe who 
would employ their Money that way, by 
which great advantages were made. The 


gan that was made, by robbing the Coin, 


in Which many Goldſmiths: were believed 

to be deeply concerned, contributed not 
a little to the raiſing thoſe vaſt Eſtates, to 
which: ſome had rooms as ſuddenly as 
unaccountably. All theſe complaints were 
eaſily raiſed, and long kept up, on deſign 
to caſt the heavier load on the former Mi- 
niſtry: This made that Miniſtry, who were 
ſenſible of the miſchief this clamour did 
them, and of their own innocence, promote 
the Bill with. much zeal, and put the ſtron- 
geſt Clauſes in it, that could be contrived 
to make it effectual. The Commiſſioners 
named in the Bill, were the hotteſt men in 
the Houſe, who had raiſed as well as kept 
up the clamour, with the greateſt earneſtneſs. 
One Clauſe put in the Act, was not very ac- 
ceptable to the Commiſſioners; for they were 
renderediincapable of all Imployments, dur- 
ing the Commiſſion. The Act carried a retros- 
pe quite back to the Revolution: It was gi- 
ven out, that great diſcoveries would be made 
by them, and the art and induſtry with which 
this was ſpread. over England, had a o__ 
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effet in the Elections to the ſuececding 170 

„ Eormnanait was ON DIP Dons 
23% of April on St. George's day; ir was 

ed) performed with the uſual Magnificence ; 
de Archbiinop of Port preached à good 

ho and wiſe Sermon on rhe occaſion. The 

by Queen, immediately after that, gave Or- 

'he I Lers for naming che Eleftoreſs of Brunſwick 

in, I in the Oollect for che Royal Family,"as the 

„ed vert Heir of the Cron; and ſhe formed 

not r 

to The coldneſs had continued between A Minis- 

4 the King and her, to ſuch a degree, that w for- 

tho“ there was 4 reconciliation after che wel 

| Queen's Death, yet it went not much far- 

i. ther, than what/crvility and decency Tequi- 

red: She was ot made acquainted'with pub- 

did lick Affairs; She was not encouraged to re- 

commend any to Poſts of truſt & advantage: 

Nor had the Miniſtry Orders to joform her 

ed how matters went, nor to oblige thoſe about 

ers her: Only pains had been taken to pleaſe 

7 the Earl of Marlborougb, with which he was 

t fully ſatisfied: nothing had contented him 

s. I better, chan the Command he had the farmef 

aC- year of the Troops, which were ſent to 

the aſſiſtance of the States. ih the had 


7 / 
\ ” RE * 


ur. ved at a great diſtance with the Queen, 
all the former Reign: The Tories had made 
=Y much noiſe with their zeal for her, chiefly 
p after the death of the Duke of Glaceſter, tho” 
ol they came ſeldom to her: Her Court was 
at then very thin, ſhe lived in a due abſtrac- 
& tion from buſineſs; ſo that ſhe neither gave 
1 ö jea- 
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606 The HISTORY of the Reign 
jealouſy Hor, encourage ged faction: Yet theſe 
thin ad made thoſe impreſſions on her, 


that had at firſt ill effects, which were ſoon 


obſerved and remedied. The late King had 


ſent. a Meſſage to the Earl of Rocheſter, 


fx F * F 


ſome weeks before he died, letting him 


know, that he had put an end to his Commiſ- 
ſion of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but that 


was not executed in form; ſo the Commis- 


upon that now declared Lord Lieutenant of 


Treland. The Lord Godolphin was made Lord 
Treaſurer: This was very uneaſy to him- 
ſelf, for he. reſiſted the motion long; but 
the Earl of Marlborough, preſſed it in fo 


poſitive a manner, that He ſaid he could not 
o beyond Sea to command our Armies, un- 


Jeſs the. Treaſury was put in his hands; for 


then he was ſure that remittances would be 


punctually made to him. He was declared 


Captain General; and the Pringe had the 


Title of Generaliſſimo of all the Queen's 


Forces by Sea or Land. It was for ſome time 


given out, that the Prince intended to go 


beyond Sea, to command the Armies of 
the Alliance, but this report ſoon fell; and it 


was ſaid, the Dutch were not willing to truſt 
their Armies to the command of a Prince, 
who, might think it below him to be limit- 
ed by their Inſtructions, or to be bound to 
obey their Orders. The late King had diſſol 
ved the Commiſſion, for executing the Of. 
fice of the Lord Admiral, and had commit 
 redthat great Truſt to the Earl of Pembroke 
a f TY : [#; 
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The Secrets of that Board were ſo ill kept, 
and there was ſuch a Faction in it, that 
the King reſolved to put it in a ſingle perſon: 
The Earl of Pembrote was not eaſily brought 
to ſubmit to it: He ſaw it would draw a 


heavy load on him, and he was ſenſible that 


by his ignorance of Sea Affairs, he might com- 
mit errors: yet he took good Officers to 
his aſſiſtance: He reſolved to command the 


Fleet in perſon, and he took great pains to 


1702. | 


ut, things in ſuch order, that it might be 
oon ready. A Land Army was deſigned to 


go with the Fleet, to the Command of which 
the Duke of Ormond had been named: But 


upon new meaſures, the Earl of Pembroke 


was firſt ſent. to, not to go to Sea in per- 
ſon, and ſoon after he was diſmiſſed from 


his Poſt, with the offer of a great Penſion, 
which he very 
his Affairs and Family, ſeemed 


| enerouſly- refuſed, tho 
the ſtate of 


” 


to require it. The Prince was made Lord 


High Admiral, which he was to govern by a 


Council: the Legality of this was much _ 


queſtioned, for it was a new Court, which 
could not be authorized to act, but by an Act 


of Parliament: yet the reſpect paid the Queen 


made that no publick queſtion was made 


of this, ſo that the objections to it never 
went beyond a ſecret murmur. The Earl 


of Nottingham and Sir Charles Hedges were 
made : Secretaries; of State: The Tories 
would truſt none but the Earl of Notting- 
bam, and he would ſerve with none but Hed- 
ger; The Maxim laid down at Court, was, to 
Js * | put 
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1702. put the direction of affairs in the hands 
— of the Tories: The Earl of Marlborough af. 
FER the promiſes 


ſured me this was done, 


7 the Queen would put her bufinefs in other 
hands which at that time few could believe. 
The Marquiſs of Normanby was, to the ad- 
miration of all men, made Lord Privy Seal, 


and ſoon after Duke of Buckingbam: The 


Earl of Abington, Viſcount Weymouth, Lord 


Dartmouth, Seimour, . Muſgrave,” Grtendil; 


Hoab, Lucan, Gower, Harcburt, with ſeveral 
others, who had, during the laſt Reign, ex- 
preſſed the moſt violent andunrelenting aver- 
ſion to the whole Adminiſtration, were now 


brought to the Council Board, and put in 
T5 \ 2107 T0. 035} 203: 


. 
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good Paſts. > 


Few refu- - Bef ore the King's death, it was generally 


leckte thought; that ſome in both Houſes, and ma- 


Son. ny more over che Nation, would refuſe che 


den. Aßjuration: They had oppoſed. it o vehe- 
mently, that no leſs could be expected from 


them. Some had gone out of Town when the 


day came, in which the Houſes reſolved: to 


try all their Members; but they ſoon came 


* 


to other Reſolutions, and with them al- 
moſt the Whole Party came and took 
the Oath, and profeſſed great zeal for the 
Queen, and an entire ſatisf action in her Title. 


Some ſuſpected this was Treachery, on de- 


ſign to ger che Government once into. their 
2 | | hands, 


maintain the Alliances: if: they kept theſe, 
then Affairs would go on ſmoothly in the 
Houſe of Commons, but if they failed in this, 


0 that ſo chey mitt deliver it upb or at 
| 16 lente they ih might 0 ae FV Parliament ſo 
their mind, that hs Act might" be repeg- 
16d; and the might think, char chen elle ath 


would fall with it. Diſtisekiohs Were ſstabent 


Which 2 ede, theſe 

picions; for tho! in the Oath! deelat 2 

that the pretended Prince he had age 
any Right whatſoever” tothe Crown, 


among them, 


11 a aper (which 1 faw): that went ol” 944 


among them, it was 'Taid that Right was 
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à term of Eav, which had only "reſecion f 
Ree. Rights, Fut not to a Divme Right,” 

o Birth" Right: So 9285 1 — 2 
Sandee 14 Tar, the FI 
did not renounce t "he Divite ele ne 
had | his Birth. Th ey alſo edz chart 
this elan e 5 only nd!“ 2 — : 
the preſent” ſtare of thin RA O in caſe of 


6 EE 
ts he inquired 


another Revolution, 
This was too dark à thin 
after, or ſeen ipto, in che 
then in. The 
the great Officers of che Houſehold; 
the Judges'exept two, and m the Lords 
Leuten Counties; nor Uid ſhe make 
fp 3 in the Forei jgn Mini 
general! 'belie ed, that tHe" 


che 4 3 2 is, 1 55 


veſts 


arl 6f Ro: £ 
were for ſevere me. 
more of fire change, to be 
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: ut into Imployments, yet many were ke 
— x the Poſts' they had — ee 5 


88 — RR Reign. Repeated aſſurances were 

ſlent to all che Allies, Lang the Q eel * 

adhere. firmly. to them. 

The U. The Queen in her firſt Sp ech to her 

nr as Parliament, had nene 0 tion, made 

— . d 15 en : an th gion of both 
gdomg; Many. of — ih 


and confidence, oppoſed it. with much heat, 
and not 


yet it was carried by a 
ol at 7 chat che Queen ſhould be 
miſſioners, for 


N 5 t 
N 1 fan Vasen. Fa be ſo viſibly the 


Anteręſ of Eng land, and of the preſent Go- 


_ -vErnmeni "to that ba k door againſt 
the pra a fe 1 5 attempts of 
T 0 ringe e that the oppo- 
152 this firſt l ep towards an U- 
e indecent ſcorn with. which Sei- 
treated the Scuts, were clear 
the Poſts they mere brough 
| ged their tempers; 
that i ling cara they. inten- 
ded c bee mar r, by. e | 
4 —8 iy eeches. The Bill, want chro 
both Hou S8, eee the dae 
treatment it met with at firſt... 
The war „ ' "the; Earl 
gb. from Holland, and in . — the con. 


5 into, ba 


France 

pro- Cert at the 2 lie en 

claimed.” ( al Fi 3 en 
ane "ow 


who ſeemed. 
opoſed. now to have the gr and 3 of her favour 


haut indecent reſſexions on the 


" » Scotch: Nagio 


of Marlboro! bs n 


Lords had been ordered by the 


N of ; 


War was prorſdimed on ths fourth day of 
| m__ The Houſe of Commons made an 
Addreſs to thank the Queen, fer ordering the 
Princeſs Sopbia to be prayed for: And as the 
Right, char recommended her; was in her 
own ge She was deſigned by her 


Chriſtian Name, and not by her Title: le 


. 
* rr 
3 ES — 
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came to be known that this Was oppoſed in 


Council by che Marquis of Normanby, but 


that ĩt was promoted by the Lord Treaſurer. 


A Report Was ſpread about the Town, Able 


and overithe Nation, with ſuch a 


| | | ſeeming 405 ns 
_ aſſurance, that many were inelined to be: againtt | 


rt of 


lieve it, that a Scheme HY been found che 
Ir 


among che King's Papers, for 
the Queen ;. Some added for impriſoning 
her, and for bringing the Houſe of Hanover 


immediately into the Succeſſion; and that, 


to ſupport this, a great change was to be 


ſetting aſide W. 


made im all the Imployments and Offices 


over the whole Kingdom: This, many of 
thoſe, ho were now in Poſts, had talked 


in ſo publick a manner, that it appeared 
they iutended to poſſeſs the whole Nation 
with a belief of it; hoping thereby to alienate 
the people from thoſe, who: Had been in 
the. jate King's confidence, and diſgrace all 
that fide; in order to the carrying all Elections 
of Parliament for Men of Wir Party. Five 

ds had be deen to 
viſit the late King's Papers, and bring her 


ſuch of them, as related to the Alliances 


or other Affairs of the Crown: Theſe were 


29 2 the 


7 
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the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſbire, and 
E the Earls of Marlborough, Ferſey, and Alte- 
marle. The Whigs ſaw the: deſign which 
was driven at, by thoſe falſe reports; ſo a 


Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, 


by k the Earl of Carliſie, and ſeconded by 
5 the Lords Mb. 

| that an enquiry ſhould be made, into the 

-  truthof that Report, and of all other ſtories 

Hof that kind, that ſo, if there Was any truth 

Ls in them, ſuch as had been goncerned in 

tthoſe wicked deſigns: might be puniſhed; 

and if they were found. to be falſe, that thoſe 

who ſpread them about, might be. chaſtiſed. 

Upon this, the Houſe defred that thoſe 

> Lords, who had viſited the late King's 

Papers, would let them know, if they had 

met with any among them, relating to the 

Queen's Succeſſion, or to; the 'Succefſion 

ofthe Houſe of Hanover, Four of them were 

then in the Houſe, only the Earl of Mart 

_ borough. was. ill that day, ſo the four ho were 

- preſent ſaid, they had found nothing, that 


this was confirmed by the Earl of Marlbo- 
rougb to ſome Peers, who were ſent by the 
Houſe, to ask him the fame queſtion: Upon 
which a Vote paſt, that theſe Reports were 
falſe and ſeandalous; and an Order was 
made for proſecuting the ſpreaders of them. 


the late Miniſtry, and the whole Whig Party 


rton, Halifax, and others, 


did in any ſort relate to that matter, and 


Some Books had been publiſhed, charging 


with the like deſigns: Theſe Books were 
cenſured, and the Authors of them myo 2 | 
os ”"" © Þ< | dered 
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a. 1 dered to be proſecuted; tho both the * 

. Marquiſs of Normanby and the Earl of Not- 70% 
h tingbam, did all they. could to excuſe thoſe Cs 
a Writers. When the falſehood of thoſe Ca- Ls 
8, lumnies was apparent, then it was given 

y out, with an unuſual confidence, that no 

8, ſuch Reports had been ever ſet about; tho - - 
16e the contrary: was evident, and the ching 

22 was boldly aſſerted in thoſe Books: So that 
hz peculiar meaſure of aſſurance was neces- 

in fary, to face down a thing, which they had 

ly. taken ſuch pains to infute into the minds of 

ſe the credulous Vulgar, all England over. The 

d. Earl of Nottingbam, to divert this Enquiry, 

ſe moved, that another might be made into 
2 thoſe Books, in which the Murder of King | 
ad Charles the Firſt was juſtified ;-tho' the pro- , 

he vocation given to ſome of theſe, was, by a 

"MN Sermon preached by Dr. Binks before tne 

re Convocation, on the goth of Fanuary; in 

& 7 which he drew a Parallel between King 

re Charler's Sufferings & thoſe of our Saviour: 

at and, in ſome very indecent . expreſſions, 

nd gave the preference to the former. When 

” the buſineſs of the Seffion of Parliament 

he was all done, the Queen diſmiſſed them, 

on with thanks for the money they had given, 

Te recommending: earneſtly to them a good 

as agreement among themſelves, aſſuring them, The rar- 

m. that as on the one hand ſhe would main- po 

ng MW cain the Toleratign, fo on the other hand, red. 

ty her own. Pin would oblige her, to 

re have a particular regard to thoſe, who ex- 

or- preſſed the trueſt zeal for the Church of 

N ve 


Qa 3 Eng- 
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not long after. 


| Acon- © During ſome part” of this Parliament, ty | 
e 


vocation Convocation - fate: The Faction rai 
las in the Lower Houſe, had ſtill the Majo- 
rity. Several Books were writ to ſhew, 
chit by our Conſtitution, the power of 
Adjourning was wholly in the Archbiſhop: 
The Original Book of the Convocation, 
that ſate in the year 1661, being 7 
found, it ſnewed the practice of that 
vocation agreed with the Biſhops in every 
particular: But tho' it was communicated to 
k the Lower Houſe, - that had no effect on 
| them; for when Parties are once formed, and 
a reſolution is taken up on other conſidera- 
tions, no Evidence can convince thoſe, 
Who have before hand reſolved to ſtick to 
. their oint. But the Prolocutor dying, and 
the King's Death following, the Convoca- 
tion was by that diſſolved: ince in the Act, 
that empowered the Parliamònt to fit after 
the King's Death, no proviſion was made to 


cheſter moved in the Houſe of Lords, that it 
might be conſidered, whether the Convoca- 
tion was nota part of the Parliament, and 
whether it was not continued, in conſe- 
gquence of the Act, that cogtinued the Parlia- 
ment: But that was ſoo let fall, for the 
be were all of Opinion, that it was dis- 
olved * the 23 8 Death, _ 


Upon 


Proclamation diſſolving © the Parliament, 
with the Writs for a new one, came out | 


continue the Convocation. The Earl of Ro- 


* 
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Upon the Queen's Acceſſion to the 1703. 
Crown, all theſe angry men, that had raiſed _* 
this flame in the Church, as they treated the 
Memory of the late King with much inde- 
cent contempt, ſo they ſeemed: very confi- 

dent, that for the future, all Preferments! 
ſhould" be diſtributed' among them (the 
Queen having ſuperſeded' the Commiſſion! 
for Eccleſiaſtical Preferments) and they 
thought they were full of merit, and were 
as fall of pee: bus 99951G en 
Such an eyil ſpirit as is now ſpread among Societies 
the Clergy, would be a fad: ſpeculation a _ -—_ 
any time, but in our preſent circumſtances, uon. 
when we are near ſo great a criſis, it is a 
dreadful thing: But a little to ballance this, 
I ſhall give an account of more promiſing 
beginnings and appearances, which tho' they 
are of an elder date, yet of late they have 
been brought into a more regulated form. 
In King Fames's Reign, the fear of Popery 
was ſo ſtrong, as well as Juſt, that many, 
in and about London, began to meet often 
together, both for Devotion, and for their 
further Inſtruction: Things of that kind 
had been formerly practiſed, only among 
the Puritans and the Diſſenters: But theſe 
were of the Church, and came to their Mi- 
niſters, to be aſſiſted with Forms of Prayer 
and other directions: They were chiefly 
conducted by Dr. Beveridge and Dr. Hor- 
neck. Some diſliked this, and were afraid it 
might be the Original of new Factions and 
Parties; but wiſer and better men thought, 
U... ie 
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it was not fit nor decent to check. a ſþt. 
rit of Devotion, at ſuch a time: It might 
have given ſcandal, and it ſeemed a diſcou- 


raging of piety, and might be a mean ta 
drive well-meaning - perſons over to the 


Diſſenters. After the Revolution, theſe So- 
cieties grew more numerous, and for a grea- 


ter engouragement to Devotion, they got 
ſuch Collections to be made, as maintained 


many Clergymen to read Prayers in ſo ma- 
ny places, and at ſo many different hours, 


that devout perſons: might have that com- 
fort, at every hour of the day: 1 here were 
Conſtant Sacraments. every Lord's Day in 
many Churches: There: were both greater 


numbers and greater appearances of Devoti- 
on at Prayers and Sacraments, than had been 
obſerved in the memory of Man. Theſe Socie- 
ties reſolved, to inform the Magiſtrates of 
Swearers, Drunkards, Profaners of the 
Lord's Day, and of Lewd Houſes ; and 
they threw in the part of the Fine, given 
by Law to Informers, into a ſtock of Cha- 
rity: From this, they were called Societies 
of Reformation; Some good Magiſtrates en- 


_ Eouraged them; but others treated them 


roughly. As ſoon as the late Queen heard 


mations, encourage theſe good deſigns, 


which were after wards proſecuted by the 


late King. Other Societies ſet themſelves 


to raiſe Charity Schools, for teaching poor 


Children, for cloathing them and binding 
them out ta Trades; Many Books were 


printed, 
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printed, and ſent over the Nation by them, 
to be freely diſtribured: Theſe were called 1702. 
Societies for propagating Chriſtian Know 
ledge : By this means, ſome thouſands of 
Children are. now well educated and care- 
fully looked after. In many. places' of the 
Nation, the Clergy met often together, to 
confer about matters of Religion and Lear- 
ning; and they got Libraries to be : raiſed = 
for their common. uſe. At laſt a Corpora - 
tion was created by the late King, for pro- 
agating the Goſpel. among Infidels, for 


8 ettling Schools in our Plantations, for fur- 
1 niſhing the Clergy that were. ſent thither, 
r and for ſending Miſſionaries among ſuch of 
- ourP lantations, as were not able to pro- 
n vide Paſtors for themſelves. It was a glori- 
. ous concluſion of a Reign, that was begun 
f with preſerving our Religion, thus to cre- 
2 ate a Corporation, for propagating it to 
d the remoter parts of the Earc „and among 
n Infidels: There were very liberal Sub- 
* ſeriptions made to it, by many of the Biſn - 
8 ops and Clergy, who ſet about it with 
„great care and zeal. Upon the Queen's 
N Acceſſion, to the Crown, they had all pos- 
d lible aſſurances, of her favour and protec- 
4 · tion, of which upon every application, they 
5 received very eminent marks. 

1e The Affairs of Scotland began to be ſomes» Affairs in 
> what embroiled: By an Act made ſoon af- Scotland, 
Jr ter the Revalution, 1t was provided, that all 
g Princes ſucceeding to the Crown, ſhould 


e take the Coronation Oath, before they 
| x — "na 


1702: 
ee, 


\ 


termined; the Queen called og 
late King's Miniſters for that 


were diſpoſed to cenſure every thing, ſaid, 
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enter d upon their Regal Dignity; but no di- 

rection was given, concerning thoſe who 
ſhould tender it, or the manner in which 
it ſhould be taken: So this being left unde- 


Kingdom, an 
in the preſenge of about e ell of them, ſhe 
took the Coronation Oath. Men, who 


that this ought not to be done, but in the 
preſence of ſome, deputed for that effect, 
either eb Boring Parliament, or at leaſt by the 
Privy Council of that Kingdom. Another 
Beis occafioned a more important De- 
Me 4 5 DENT QT}; £0 


Upon the Aſſaſſination Plot, an Act had 


paſſed in Scotland for continuing the Par. 


iament, that ſhould be then in being, ſix 
months after the Death of the King, with 
two ſpecial Clauſes in it; the firſt was, that 
it ſhould meet twenty days after the Death 
of the King: But the Queen did, by ſeve- 
ral Prorogations, contmue the Parliament 


5 almoſt three months after the King's Death, 


before it was opened. Some ſaid the Par- 
liament was by this diſſolved, ſince it did 
not meet upon the day, limited by the Act 
to continue it: but there was another Pro- 
viſo in the act, that ſaved to the Crown 


the full Prerogative of adjourning or dis- 
_ ſolving it within that time; yet in oppoſi- 


to all ſubſequent days 
Prerogative was entire, but the day that 


tion to that, it was acknowledged, that as 
equent days of Meeting, the 


7 


Was 


ether all the 
ingdom, and 


Duke of Queensberry,. and his Party, were 


was limited, that is the twentty firſt af- 


ter the King's Death, ſeemed to be fixed 1702 
for the firſt opening the Seſſion 4 


The ſecond: Clauſe was, a limitation on 
the Power of the Parliament, during their 


ſitting, that it ſhould not extend to the re- 
pealing Laws; they were empowered only, - 
to maintain the Proteſtant Religion, and 


the publick peace of the Country: It was 
therefore ſaid, that the Queen was peacea- 
bly. obeyed, and the Country now in full 
quiet, ſo there was no need of aſſembling 
the Parliament: The end of the Law 
being compaſſed, it was ſaid, the Law fell 
of it ſelf, and therefore it was neceſſary to call 
a new Parliament; for the old one, if af 
ſembled, could have no Authority, but to 
ſee to the preſervation of Religion, and the 
peace of the Country, their power being li - 
mited to thoſe two heads, by the Act that 
authorized their ſitting. In oppoſition to 
this, it was faid, that the Act which gave 
them Authority to ſit as a Parliament for 
ſix months, gave them the full Authority of” 
a Parliament: the directing them ta take 
care of ſome more important matters, did not 
hinder their meddling with other matters, 
ſince no Parliament can limit a ſubſequent 
one: It was alſo ſaid, that, ſince the 
Queen was now engaged in a war, the pub» 
lick Peace could not be ſecured, without 
ſuch a Force and ſuch Taxes to maintain it, 
as the preſent. ſtate of Affairs required. The 
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12 for continuing the Parliament: But Duke ſh 
— Hamilton, and the others, who had oppoſed ſic 
-— that Duke in the laſt Parliament, complai. th 


ned highly of this way of procceding : They 
faid,' they could not acknowledge this to 
be 3 legal Parliament, they could not ſub. 
mit to it, but muſt proteſt againſt it. 
| This was ominous; a Reign was to be begun 
= | with a Parliament, liable to a diſpute; and 
—_ from ſuch a breach, it was eaſy to foreſee 
| a train of michief likely to follpw. Theſe, 
Lords came up, and repreſented to the 
Queen, and thoſe in favour with her, their 
exceptions to all that was intended to be 
2 done: Every thing they ſaid was heard 
: very calmly; but the Queen was a ſtran- 
I er to their Laws, and could hot take it upon 
er to judge of them; ſo ſhe was deter- 
mined by the Advice of the Privy Coun- 
eil of that Kingdom. The Lords that came up 
to oppoſe the Duke of Queencberry, conti- 
nued to preſs for a ne Parliament; in which 
they promiſed to give the Queen all that 
ſhe could ask of them, and to conſent to 
an Act of Indemnity, for all that was paſt 
in thè former Reign: But it was thought, 
that the Nation was then in too great a 
heat to venture on that; and that ſome more 
time was neceſſary, to prepare matters, 
as well as mens minds, before a new Par- 
| liament ſhould be ſummoned. Both Parties 
. went down, and both being very ſenſible 
that the Presbyterian Intereſt would, with 
its weight, turn that ſcale, into * 
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ſhould fall, great pains were taken by both 
ſides to gain that Party. On the one hand, 
they were made to apprehend, what a mad- 
— it would be for them, to provoke the 
Queen in the beginning of her Reign, who 


might be enough diſpoſed to entertain pre- 


noe againſt them: theſe would be much 
heightened, if in a point, in which Conſ- 
cience could not he pretended; they ſhould 
engage in a Faction againſt: her, * 
when they could not ſay, that any cauſe 
of jealouſy was given: on the contrary, 
the Queen had, in all her publick Letter 

promiſed to maintain Presbyterian Govern- 
ment; and tho that gave great offence, 


1702. 


— * . \ 


in the lace King's time, when thoſe publick 


Letters were printed, yet now this paſt 
without cenſure. The other Party was as 
buſy to inflame them; They told them the 
Queen was! certainly in her heart againſt 
them: All thoſe who were now in her 


confidence, the Earls of Rocbeſter and Not- 


Ling bam in particular, were enemies to 
Presbyterian: Government: Good words 
were now: given them, to ſeparate: them 
from a national Intereſt, knowing well, 
that if they went off from that, and fo loſt 
the hearts of the Nation, they loſt that, in 
which their cheif ſtrength lay: Ihe Party that 


now governed, as ſoon as they ſhould have 


carried the preſent point by their help, and 
render d them odious, by their concur- 
ring in it, would ſtrengthen themſelves at 
Court, by entering into the » 
big Oo | re 
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che gib of Fune. At the:ope 
Parli- Duke Hilton read a 
that this was not a legal 
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202, Teſt; andi tryin | 
2202. A onde hie wound def bon brought 


about, if the am for ſhould once loſe 
their e The | | 
& reafonings: that: were uſed on both hands. 
The Parliament was brought together on 
D mg'the Seſſi | 
W er, Im rtin ; 
— ſince 
the only ends, for which they were empow- 


ered to meet, were already obtained; The 


n was obeyed, Religion was ſecur 
and the Peace of the Country was ries 
ſo there ſeemed to be no occaſion for their 
continuance; Upon which he and ſeventy 
four more withdrew.; but one hundred and 


twelve Members continued to ſit, and voted 


themſelves to be afree and legal Parliament, 
and declared, that purſuant to their aneient 


Laws, it was High Treaſon to impugn their 


Authority. They, ratiſied alb Acts made, in 


favour of Presbyterian Government, in 


_ which they proceeded with ſuch vio- 


lence, that Sir Alexander”: Bruce moving, 
that all thoſe Acts might be read, for he 
believed fome of them might be found 
inconſiſtent with Monarchy, he was for 


that expelled the Houſe: T ey by one A& 


recognized the ee 5 by another, 
they empowered to name. Commiſſioners 
ito. treat of: the Union of the Two King- 


doms; and by a third, they gave a Tax 


"ſufficient" to keep up the Force, that was 
then in Scotland, for two years * 


were the methods 
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* 1 es png es to a 1703 
quiet ads A d | — 
Ireland w eee . 
by the, Fail « a Pele er, and the Truſtees 
e ſtik in their 7, and ARR. 

While out Affairs RP: in, this: poſture 3 
at home; The 8 2 that Was r Affainin 
be gi Fe the uſe Hanover: germa- 
t had N . wh ate King before 
Be ſickneſs, and was ſet on 1 5 the 
Week he died: „The deſign lr, Well laid, 
and the execution. was Tas DIS with: great 
ſecrecy. The old Zell, and his 
Nephew the jm of Bru ch Went 
in xerſon_ with an Army, that was rather 

riot in ſtrength to that of the Dukes of 
olfembuttle ; They enter d their Country, 
une t Troops Were, diſperſed. in their 
8 hey ſurprized ſome Regiments of 
orſe, and cam̃e and inveſted bott Ws: 
buttle and Brunſwick at once, and cut o 
Communication between them; Having them 
at this diſavantage they required them £9 
concur in the Common Councils, of the 
pire, to furniſh. their Quota for its; defence, 
and to keep up no more Troops, 5 8 were 
conſiſtent. with the ſafety of their Neigh- 
bours ; for it wWwas well Nang gee the. 
Sites, part o their Men were ſubſiſted with 
Trench pay, and that they had engaged them- 
ſelves to declare for France, as ſoon as it 
| ſhould be required. Duke Rodalph, the el- 
der Brother, was a learned and pioys Hides: F 


25 a8 * was. never married, fo. h 
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enter 'd into 
France; per was now forced to fall into the 


=O 
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turned over the Gove t to the care of 


ee troz 
5 Bis ere de Ant Wn who was a Prince 


of a temper very 'much t from his 
Brother's '': He 8 not bear the ad- 
vancement df the Houſe of Hanober; 'So in 


vp ion tg them, he went into the Inte- 
© reſtsof France: But being thus ſurpriſed, he 
Sele | 


y in diſcontent,” and bis rother 


Had involved himſelf. In conjunction with 
Duke Aiithony, the Duke of: Saxe Gotha had 
"the ſame engagements with 


cominon' neereſts of the Empire. 

Thus alt the, 5 00 of Cltman Was united, 
ance; only 
the War in Poland "As 510 near them, that 
they were oblidged to continue armed, and 
ſee the iſſue of chat War. The King of Swe- 
den was en in it, with ſuch a, determi- 


ned oppoſitlon to King e that there 


was no hope of treating a Peace, tho it was 
endeavoured. both by England and the States, 
The King of Sweden 2 to have accuſto- 
med himſelf co fatigue and danger, ſo that he 
grew.to love both; and tho the Muſcoviter 
had fallen upon the Frontiers of Sweden, 


where they had gained ſome advantages, | 


- yet even that could not divert him from 
carrying on the War in Poland. A Diet was 


ſummoned there, but it broke up in confu- 
ſion, without comin 
nly they ſent Ambaſſadors to the King of 


to any concluſion; 


Sweden to treat of Peace. The King of Pruſſa 
Was 


\ 


 alFthoſe” meaſures, in which he 


tc t 
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was very, apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of this War, which was now in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pruſſia; and the King of Sweden 
threaten'd to invade Saxony, with the Troops 
that he had in Pomerania, which could 


not be done, but thto*. his Territories 


The King of Sweden 1 Audience 
to the Ambaſſadors of Poland; and march - 
ed on to->Warſaw; ſo the King of Poland 
retired to Cracow, and ſummoned thoſe Pa. 

latines, who adhered to him, to come about 


him. | When the King of Sweden came co 


Warſaw,” he ſent to the Cardinal to ſum- 
mon a Diet, for chooſing a new King: This 


went further than the reſentments of the 


Poles yet carried them: But the reſt of this 
matter will appear hereafter. 772" 


All Germany was now. united, only the two A 
Brothers of Bavaria ſtood off: The Court of Treaty 


Vienna ſet on foot ſeveral Negotiations with 


the Elector of Bavaria, but all to no pur- zavarrs. 


poſe ; for that Elector ſeemed only to hear- 
en to their Propoſitions, that he might 
make the better terms with France. Ihe 
Elector of Cologn put Liege, and all the pla- 
ces that he had on the Rhine, except Bonne, 
into the hands of the French: It was ſaid, 
that he kept Bonne, hoping to be able to 
make his peace with the Emperor, by put- 
ting that into his poſſeſſſon; but he was pre- 
vailed on afterwards to deliver that likewiſe . 
to the French. In this, the Elector acted 
againſt the advice of all his Council; and 
as the Dean of Liege was making ſome op- 
Part II. r poſi- 


Sy 


poſition to him, he was ſeized on, and car- 

1 ried away Priſoner in a barbarous manner. 

The Elector, to excuſe his letting the French 

into his Country, pretended, he only deſi- 

red the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Troops 

of the Circle of Burgundy, to ſecure his 

Dominions: For as France was not aſhamed 

bf the ſlighteſt pretences, ſo ſhe taught her 

. Allies to make excuſes unbecoming the 
„ JJ Erinces; > of nyo 1 bot 

The 3% The firſt ſtep, of this War was to be made 

Siege cf in the name of the Elector Palatine, in 

2 ee the Siege of Keiſerwert, which, v hilſt in the 

3 Enemies hands, expoſed both the Circle of 

I | |  Weſtpbalia, and the States Dominions : for 

their places on the Vaball, being in no good 

condition, were laid open to the excurſions 

of that Garriſon. Negotiations were ſtill 

| _ Carried on in feveral Courts: Methuen was 

ſent to try the Court of Portug 


* 


al; he came 
- .....4 quickly back, with full aſſurances of a 
Neutrality, and a freedom of Trade in their 
Ports: Inſinuations were given of a diſpo- 
fition to go further, upon à better proſpect 

and better terms; ſo. he was preſently ſent 
back, to drive that matter as far as it would 

go. The Pope pretended he would keep 
the Neutralicy of a common Father, but 
his partial ty to the French appeared on ma. 
ny oOecaſions: yet the Court of Vienna had 
that veneration for the See, that they con- 
= ſtented themſelves with expoſtulating, with- 
=. | out carrying their reſentments further. 


the 


— 
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= The Venetians and the Great Duke followed 
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che example ſet them by che Pope; tho the 1 
Country ſuffer d on both hands. 
The Prince of Baden drew together the we 


Troops of the Empire; he began with sieg or 
blocking-up kenden, and chat yras ſoon u en 
ned to à Siege. Catinat was ſent to com- 
mand the French Army in Al/ace, but it was 


ſo weak, that he was not able to make head 
with it. In the end of April, the Dutch for- 
med three Armies; onè under the Prince 


of Naſſau, undertook the Siege of '\Kei- 
ſerwert; Another was commanded by the 


Earl of Athlone, and lay in the Dutehy of 
Cleve, to cover the Siege; A third comman- 


| ded by Coeborn, broke into Flanders, and put 


a great part of that Country under Contribu- 
tion. Mareſchal Bouflers drew His Army to- 
gether, and having laid up great Magazines 
in Ruremonde and Venlo, he paſſed the Maze 
with his whole Army. The Duke of Bur. 
gundy came down poſt from Paris, to Com- 
mand it: The States apprehended, that ſo 
great a Prince would, at his firſt appear- 
ance, undertake ſomewhat worthy of him, 
and thought the Deſign might be upon Mae 
tricbt: ſo they put twelve thouſand Men in 
Garriſon there: The Auxiliary Troops from 
Germany did not come ſo ſoon as was ex- 
pected, and croſs Winds ſtopt a great part 
of our Army: So that the Earl of Athlone 
was not ſtrong enough to enter into action 
with Mareſchal Bouflers: but he lay about 
Cleve, watching his motions. The Siege of 
. Rr 2 Keiſer- 


ö 


for their 


, 
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_ - Keiſeravert. went on ſlowly :ithe Rhine ſwel- 


370?” ling, very high, ſo filled their Trenches, 


"that they could not work in them. Mare- 
- ſchal-Tallard was {ent to lie on the other ſide 
of the Rhine, to cannonade the Beſiegers, 
and to ſend freſh Men into the Town: The 
King of Pruſſia came to Wezel, from whence 
he Tarpiſhed the Beſiegers with all that 
| 517 neceſſary: There was one vigorous 
At 


ttack made, in which many were killed _ 


on hoth ſides; In concluſion, after a brave 
defence, the Counterſcarp was carried, 


and then the Town capitulated, and was 


Keiſer- raſed according to agreement. When the 
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Duke of 2 ſaw that the Siege could 
not be raiſed, he tried to get between the 
Earl. of Athlone and Nimeguen: The Deſign 
was well laid, and wanted little of being 
punctually executed. It muſt have had fa- 
tal effects, had it ſucceeded: for the French 
would either have got into Vim „or 
bave forced the Earl of Athlone to fight at 
- 0 great diſadvantage :- But the Earl of 
Athlone ſo carefully watched their motions, 
that he got before them, under the Can- 
non; of Nimeguen; yet by this means, he 
was forced to abandon Cleve. The French 
Liſcharged their fury upon that Town, and 
on the Park, and all the delicious Walks 
of that - charming place, little to the Ho- 
nour of the Prince who commanded the 
Army: for upon ſuch occaſions, Princes 
are apt to be civil to one another, and 
not to make havock of ſuch embelliſnments 
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a) / 25.can be of no uſe to them. The Earl of . 


. Atblonss conduct on this occaſion, raiſed 702. 
85 his credit, as much as it ſunk Bouflers, who; TT 
de tho' he had the ſuperior Army, animated b 
rs, the preſence of ſo great a Prince, yet was able 
he todo nothing; but was unſucceisful in every 
oe thing that he deſigned; and his Parties, that at 
lat any time were engaged with thoſe of the Earl oo 
us of Athlone,were beaten almoſtineveryAction. | 
ed WM Soon after this, the Earl of :Marlborough The Earl N 
ve came over, and took the: Command of the of %u 
d, Army. The: Earl of Athlone was ſet on, by do 
as WW the other Dutch Generals, to inſiſt on his mund: 
he Qualicy of Hut Marſhal, and to demand be 
ld the Command by turns: He wras now in Amy. 
he high reputation by his late Conduct, hut 
gn the States! obliged him to yield this to the 
ng Earl of Marlboraugb, who indeed uſed him 
fa · -ſo well, that the Command ſeemed to be: 
equal between them. The Earb of Athlone 
was always tnelined to cautiòus and ſure, but 
3 —. 'the Earl — Marl 
borough; when the Army was brought coge> 
chen adi his force eier to the Duke ; 
of Burgundy, paſſed the Maęſe at the Grave, 
and marched up to the French: They retired as 
he advanced: this made him for venturt- 
J ing on a deciſive Action, but the Duteb appre- 
ks hended the putting things to ſuch a ha- 8 
lo- zard, and would not conſent to it. The | 
he Penſioner, and thoſe who ordered matters 
es at the Hague; proceeded the more timo- 
nd rouſſy, bhecauſe, upon the King's Death, thoſe 
ts who had always oppoſed him, were begin» 
DEST | R 1 K e : ning 
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IO. ning to farm. Parties, in ſeveral of their 
Towns, and were deſigning — of Go- 
vernment : So hat a publick:misfortune in 
heir-condutt, would have given great advan- 
tages to thoſe who were watching for them. 
Phe Penſioner Was particularly aimed at: 
this made him more unwilling to run any 


riſque. Good Judges thought, that if the 


Earl of Mariborough's: Advices had been fol - 
Iowed, matters might have been brought to 
2 happy deciſion: But as he conducted the 

Army prudently, ſo he was careful not to 


take too much upon him The Duke of 


1 R -himfelfobligedtto retreat, 
as the Confederate Army advanced,:thought 


this was not ſuitable to his dignity; S0 he 


left the Army, and ended his firſt: Cam- 
aign very ingloriouſſy ; and it ſeems, the 
King was not ſatisfied with Mareſchal Bou- 
Nere, for he never commanded their Armies 
ſince thattime. The Earl of Marlborough went 
on, taking ſeveral places, which made little 
or no reſiſtance; and ſeeing that Mareſchal 
Boujlers kept at a ſafe diſtance, ſo that there 
was no hope of an engagement wich him, he 
reſolved to fall into the Spaniſb Guelder : he 
began with Zenlo. There was a Fort on the 
other ſide: of the River, that'eommandedit, 


which was taken by the Lord Cutts; in ſo 


gallant a manner, that it deſerved to be much 
commended by every body but himſelf: but 
he loſt the honour, that was due to man 
brave Actions of his, by talking too mu 
enn young Earl. of Huntington 
£0 Aaln r ſhewed 
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ſhewed upon this, as upon many other occa- 
ſions, an extraordinary heat of Courage: 


He called to the Soldiers, who had got over 


1702. 
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the palliſadoes, to help him over, and pro- 


miſed them all the money he had about him, 
which he performed very generouſly, and 


led them on with much bravery. and ſuc- 


ceſs: Upon the Fort's being taken, the Town 


capitulated. Ruremonde and Stevenswert were 


taken in a few days after; for Mareſchal 
Bouflers did not come to their relief. Upon 
theſe Succeſles, that came quicker than was 
expected, the Earl of Marlborough advanced 


to Leige, which was a place of more impor- 


tance, in which he might | 
of his Army in Winter Quarters :: The 
Town quickly capitulated ; The Cittadel 


— 


6a great part 


was carried by ſtorm, and another Fort in 


the Town like wiſe ſurrender'd. Here was a 
very proſperous Campaign: many places 
were taken with little reſiſtance, and an 
inconſiderable loſs, either of time or of men. 


ortment gained him the hearts of the Army: 
The States were highly ſatisfied with every 


thing he did; and the Earl of Athlone did him 
the juſtice to own, that he had differed in 


opinion from him in every thing that was 


The Earl of Marlbhorougb's conduct and de- 


done, and that there fore the Honour of 


their Succeſs was wholly owing to him. 


The Campaign was kept open till No- The Erl 
vember, and at the end of it, an accident of Mar- 


happened, that had almoſt loſt the advan- jr FM 


tages and honour got in it. The Earl of- Pay- 
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632 TORY: 
Marlborough thought the eaſieſt and quickeſt, 
as well as the ſafeſt way of returning to 
the Hague, was by ſome of thoſe great 
Boats, chat paſs on the Maeſe: There was 


one Company in the Boat in which he 


went, and two Companies went in another, 


that was to be before him: There were alſo 


ſome Troops ordered, to ride along the 


Banks for their Guard. The gr 

_ went before, ſailed away too quick; and the 
Horſe miſtook their way in the night: The 
French had yet the Town of Guelder in their 


great Boat that 


hands, which was indeed all they had of the 


_ Spaniſh Gueldor: A Party from thence was 


Iying on the Banks of the River,''waiting 
or an Adventure, and they ſeized this Boat, 
the whole Compary being faſt aſleep: ſo 


they had now both the Earl of Marlborough 


and Opdam, one of the Dutch Generals, and 
Gueldermalſen, one of the States Deputies 


in their hands: They did not know the 
Earl of 'Ma#lborough, but they knew the 


other two. They bath had Paſſes, according 


to a Civility; ufually ' practiſed among the 
Generals of both ſides. The Earl of Marl 


horougb's Brother had got a Paſs, but his ill 


health made him leave the — 4 ſo 
his Paſs was left with his Brot 


er's Se- 


from thoſe; who they believed were pro. 


N tected 
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tected by their Paſſes: So, after a ſtop of 
ſome hours, they were let go, and happily 
eſcaped the danger. The news of their 
being taken got before them to the Hague; 
upon which the States immediately met, 
under no ſmall conſternation: They gave 


1702. 
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Orders to all their Forces, to march imme- 


diately to Guelder, and to threaten the Gar- 
riſon with all extremities, unleſs they ſhould' 
deliver the - Priſoners: and never to leave 
the Place, till they had either taken it, or 
had the Generals delivered to them. But be- 
fore theſe Orders could be diſpatched, the 
Earl of Marlborough came to the Hague, where 
he was received ayer ig Joy; not 
only by the States, but by 


the Inhabitants: _ 


for he was beloved there to a high de- 


gree. Soon after his return to England, 
the, Queen made him Duke of Mariborougb; 
and both Houſes of Parliament ſent ſomè of 


their number to him, with their Thanks for 


the great ſervices he had done this Campaign. 


The Campaign likewiſe ended happit On taken. 


the Upper Rhine: Landau was taken after 
a long Siege. The King of the Romans came 


in time to have the honour of taking it: 


But with ſo great a train, and ſo ſplendid 
an equipage, that the expence of it put all 
the Emperor's Affairs in great diſorder: the 
moſt neceſſary things being neglected, white 
a needleſs piece of Pomp devoured ſo great 
apart of their Treaſure. The Siege had been 
ſtopt ſome weeks for want of Ammunition, 


but in concluſion, the place was taken. 
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Affairs, forced him at this time, to grant the 


Elector of Bavaria all his demands: It is not 


yet known what they were; But the Court 


of France did not agree to what he asked, 
till Landaw was given for loſt: and then 
ſeeing that the Prince of Baden might have 


Over: run all the Hondsruch, and carried his 


Winter Quarters into the neighbourhood of 
France, it was neceſſary to gain this Elector 
on any terms. If this agreement had been 
ſooner made, probably che Siege, how far 
ſoever it was advanced, muſt have been 
raiſed. The Elector made his Declaration, 
when he poſſeſſed himſelf of Tim, which 


of de. was a rich free Town of the Empire: It 
clares for Was (taken by a 8 how ſuc- 


Pa. ceſsful.ſoever it proved to t 


% % 
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> EleCtor, was 
fatal to him who conducted it: for he was 


killed by an accident, after he was poſles- 


ſed of the Town. This gave a great alarm to 
the neighbouring Cireles and Princes, who 
called away their Troops from the _ 


of Baden, to their own defence: by this 


means, his Army was much diminiſhed; 
but with the Troops that were left him, 
he ſtudied to cut off the Communication be- 
tween Strachourg and Ulm. The Emperor 
with the Diet, proceeded according to 
their forms againſt the Elector: But he was 
now engaged, and continued firm to the 
Intereſts of France. Mareſchal Pillars, who 
commanded the French Army in Al/atia» 
had Orders to break thro' the Black —_ 


ml 
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ing the King of the 
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and join the Baparians: His Army was ;.., 
much ſuperior to the Prince of Baden; but . 
the latter had ſo poſted himſelf, that after 
to return to Strasbourg. 
In Italy, the Duke of Vendome began with he War 
the Relief of Mantua, which was reduced in 2. 
to great extremities by the long Block- 
ade Prince Eugene had kept about it: He 


nn unſucceſsful attempt, Villart was forced 7 


had ſo fortified the Oglio, that the Duke 


of Vendome apprehending the difficulty of 
forcing his Poſts, marched thro' the Vene- 
tian Territories (novwichanding the protes- 
tations of the Republick againſt it) and 
came to Goito, with a great Convoy for 
Mantua. Prince E —— his Army all 
along the Mantuan Foe; down to Borgoforta; 
he was forced to abandon a great man 
pong but apprehending that Berſello might 
be beſieged, and — the importance 


of that place, he put a ſtrong Garriſon 


in it. He complained much, that the Court 
of Nienna ſeemed to forget him; and did 
not ſend him the Reinforcements they 


had promiſed: It was thdught, that his Ene- 


mies at that Court, _ colour of ſupport- 
8 — = firſt 
ampaign, were willing to neglect} every 
thing that related to him: by this means, the 


beſt Army the Emperor ever had, was left 


to moulder away to nothing. 
EKing hes took a very — 2 
8 


reſolution of going over to Italy, to poſſe j 


himſelf of the Kingdom of Napies, and to put 


— 
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dy. He was 


1702. received at Napier with outward ſplendor, 
| —_ 


hut he made little progreſs, in quieting the 
minds of that unruly Kingdom: He did 

not obtain the Inveſtiture of it from the 
Pope, tho he ſent him a. Cardinal Legate, 
with a high Complement. The Germans 
1 | thought this was too much, while the French 
w . | ; e it was not enough; yet upon it, 
| | the Emperor's Ambaſſador; left Rome. King 
| Philip was conducted from Naples to Final 
Fo by the French Fleet, that had carried him 
N from Barcelona to Naples As he was going 
to command the Duke of VNendome s Army, 
BY due was met by the Duke of Savoy,” of 
E- 42 whom there was ſome jealbuſy, that, ha- 
= | 1 arried his two Daughters ſo greatly, 
he began now to diſcern his own diſtinct 
intereſt, which called upon him to hinder 

the French from being Maſters of the 
Milaneze. King Philip: wrote to the Duke 

of Vendome, not to fight Prince Eugene, till 

he could join him: He ſeemed jealous, leaſt 

that Prince ſhould be driven out of Ita- 

ly, before he could come to ſhare in the 
Honour of it; yet when he came, he could 

do nothing, though Prince Eugene was miſe- 
rably abandoned by the Court of Vienna. 
Count Mansfield, Preſident of the Council 

of War, was much ſuſpected, as corrupted 
by France: The Supplies promiſed, were 


were under of the Elector of Bavaria 
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not ſent into Italy: The apprehenſions they 
declaring, ſome time before he did it, gave 
. | | 2 
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a colour to thoſe, who were jealous of Prince 


Eugene 's Glory, to detain the Reeruits and 
Troops that had been promiſed to him, 


for the Emperor's own defence: But tho | 
he was thus forſaken, yet he managed the 


Force he had about him, with great skill 
and conduct. When he ſaw Luzara was in 


702. 


danger, he marched up to the King of 


Spain; and as that King very od oy e 

ſed it, in a Letter to the King of France, 
he had the boldneſs (Audace) to attack him, 
but which was worſe, he had the bold- 


neſs likewiſe to beat him; and if he had 


not been ſhut in by Rivers, and the nar- 


rowneſs of the ground, very probably 


he would have carried the advantage, 
he had in that engagement, much further. 
The ill ſtate of his Affairs forced him upon 
that deſperate action, in which he ſucceede 

beyond expectation: It put the French to 
ſuch a ſtand, that all they could do after 
this, was only to take Luzara, and ſome o- 


ther inconſiderable places; but Prince Eugene 


{till kept his Poſts. King Philip left the Ar- 
my, and returned, after an inglorious Cam- 
paign, into Spain; where the Grandees 


were much diſguſted, to ſee themſelves ſo 


much deſpiſed, and their Affairs wholly 
conducted by French Councils. The French 
tried, by all poſſible methods, to engage the 


Turks into a new War with the Emperor: 


and it was believed that the Grand Vizier 
was entirely gained; tho' the Mufti, and all o- 
chers who had any credit in that Court, were 


againſt | 
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this 


ſupport the Confederacy, and to engage in 
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and ſo this deſign was prevented. 
| The Court of France was in a management 
in Fe- with the Cardinal Primate of Poland, to 


keep that Kingdom ſtill embroiled: The 
King of Sueden marched on to Cracow, which 


was much cenſured, as a deſperate attempt, 


ſince a defeat there muſt have deſtroyed him 


and his Army entirely, being ſo far from 
home. He attackt che King of Poland, and 


gave him ſuch an Overthrow, that tho' the 
Army got off, he carried both their Camp 


and Artillery. He poſſeſſed himſelf of Cra- 


cod, where he ſtay'd ſome Months, till he 
had raiſed all the money they could pro- 
duce and tho” the Muſtovites with the Lithu- 
anians deſtroyed Livonia, and broke into 
Sweden, vet that could not call him back. 


The Duke of Holſtein, who had married 


his eldeſt Siſter, was thought to be gained 
by the French, to puſh on this young King, 
to proſecute the War with fuch an unrelen- 


ting fury, in which he might have a deſign 


for himfelf, ſinee the King of Sweden's ven- 


turing his on perſon ſo freely, might make 


way for his 'Datcheſs to ſucceed to the 


of Cratow. There was ſome hopes of Peace 
this Winter, but the two Princes were 
fo exaſperated againſt one another, that it 
feemed impoſſible to compoſe that animo- 
ſity: This was very unaceeptable to the Al- 
Hes: for both Kings were well inclined to 
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the War againſt Fronee, if their on Quer- 1702 
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rels could have been made up. The King 


of Sweden continued ſtill ſo vertuous & pious 
in his whole deportement, that he feemed 
to be formed, to: be one of the Heroes of 
the Reformation. This was the ſtate of Af- 
fairs on the Continent, during this Cam- 


— 


. 5 
le unlooked for accident ſprung up in An in- 


France: An Inſurrection happened in the Ce- dug. 


denne in Languedoc: of which I can ſay no- che ce 
thing that is very particular, or well aſſured. venner. 
When it firſt broke out, it was looked on 
as the effect of Oppreſſion & deſpair, which 
would quickly end in a ſcene of Blood: but 


it had a much longer continuance than was 
expected; and it Had a conſiderable effect on 
the Affairs of France; for an Army of ten or 
twelve thouſand men, who were deſigned, 
either for Italy or Spain, was imployed, with- 
oat Any immediate ſucceſs in reducing 
them. e oY. eee 


* 


account of our operations at Sea: Rook had 4 
the Command; The Fleet put to Sea much c. 


came over, about a month before ours was 


* 


ready; The whole conſiſted of fifty Ships 
of the Line, and a Land Army was put on 
board, of twelve thouſand men, ſeven thou- 
ſand Engliſh and five thouſand Dutch. Rook 
ſpoke ſo coldy of the Deſign he went upon, | 
before he failed, that thoſe who converſed . 
with him, were apt to infer, that „ 
3 de 


I now change the Element, to give an TheFe- 
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ded to do the Enemy as little harm as 21. | 


ple. Advice was ſent over from Holla 


2 Fleet that failed from France, and was or- 


dered to oy in at the.Groyne. . Munden was 
recommended by Rook, to, be ſent againſt 
this Been tho”. he came u to the 

with a 12470 5 'Orce,, yer, he behaved in 
| ſelffo ill, and ſo unſlcce! 

. cilof War was ordered to ſit on him. The 
indeed acquitted him; ſome excuſing them 
ſelves, by ſaying that. if they had condem- 


ned him, the puniſhment was Death: where 
as they thou 18 0 his erros flowed from 


a want of ſenſe: ſo 22 it would have been 
hard to condemn him, for a defect of that, 


which Nature had not given him. Thoſe | 


who recommended him tò the Imployment, 
ſeemed to be more in, fault. This 18 
ralſed ſuch an outcry, that the Queen orc 
2 him to be broke. Rook, to divert 

| that he himſelf was to go upon, wrote 


75 rom St. Helen's, that the Dutch Fleet 


Was. n only to the middle * 9 Wo 


ber; So 1 7 8 g then in Juden reat 
; deſign. could be e en ſo: arge 


my part of the Fleet was ſo ill provided. When 


the Dutch, Admiral heard of this, he ſent to 
their Ambaſſador, to complain to the Queen 
of this misin formation; for he was v 


led till the middle of December. They dent 7 


for ſome time ſtopt by contrary: Winds, ac- 
cidents and pretences, many of which were 
thought to be ſtrained, and ſought for: but 


the Wag being curned wholly n 
= after 


7) 


$fully, that a Coun- 


we 4 TS et wie por © 
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after ſome croſß Winds, which Had render'd 1% _ 
their paſſage ſlow and tedious, they came 


r 


thither: Some days were loft on pretence 
of ſeeking for intelligence. It is certain, 
our Court had falſe àecounts of the ſtare 
the place was in, both with relation to the 
Garriſon and the” Fortifications: The Gar- 
riſon was / much ſtrongery and the Fortifica- - 
tions were in a better caſe, than was repre- | ' 
ſented. The French Men of Wat, and the 
Gallies that lay in the Bay, retired with=- 
in the Puntats.” In the firſt ſürprize, it 
had been eaſy to have followed them, 
and to have taken or burnt them; which „ 
Fairborn offered to execute, but Rook and . 
the reſt of his creatures did not approve of FE 4 
this. Some days were loſt; before-a Council : 
of War was called; In the mean while; the 
Duke of Ormond ſent ſome Engineers and 
Pilots to ſound the South-ſide of Cadiz, near 
the Iſland of St. Pedro: but while this was + 
doing, the Officers, by the taking of ſome” 
Boats, came to know, that thoſe of Cadiz 
had ſent over the beſt of their Goods and 
other Effects to the Port of St. Mariet, an 
open Village over againſt it on the Conti- 
nent of Spain; ſo that here was good plun - 
der to be had eaſily, whereas the Landing 
on the Iſle of Cadiz was like to prove dan- 
gerous, and, as ſome made them believe, 
impracticable. In the Council of War, in 
Part. II. | GH which 


= 
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them in execution: Haro, oneof the Gene- 
ral Officers, made a long Speech againſt Lan- 
ding: He ſhnewed how deſperate an attempt 
it would prove, and how different they found 
the ſtate of the place, from the repreſentation 
made of it in England: The greater number 
agreed with him, and all that the Duke of 
Ormond could ſay to the contrary was of no 
effect. Rook ſeemed to be of the ſame mind 
with the Duke, but all his Dependants were 
of another opinion, ſo this was thought to be 
a piece of craft in him: In concluſion, the 
Council of War came to a -reſolation, not 
to make a Deſcent on the Ifland of Cadiz: 
But before they broke up, thoſe, whom the 


Duke had ſent to ſound the Landing places 


on the South-{ide, came and told them, 
that as they might land fafely, ſo the Ships 
might ride ſecurely on that ſide; yet they had 
no regard to this, but adhered to their former 

_ reſolution; nor were there any Orders given 
for Bombarding the Town. 'The Sea was for 
the moſt part very high while they lay there, 
but it was ſo calm for one day, that the En- 
gineers believed they could have done much 
miſchief; but they had no Orders for it: And 
indeed it appeared very evidently, that they 
intended to do nothing but rob St. Maries. 
A Landing on the Continent was reſolved 


landed ON; and tho' the Sea was high, and the dan- 


— po ger great, yet the hope of ſpoil made them 
Maries. venture on it: they landed at Rota; a Party 


1501; Which their InſtruQions were read, it wis 
ropoſed to conſider, how they ſhould put 


of 


of Spaniſh Horſe ſeemed to threaten ſomè 
reſiſcance, but they retired, and ſo our men 


came to St. Maries, which they found deſer- 


ted, but full of riches: Both Officers and 
Soldiers ſet themſelves, with great courage; 
againſt this tempting but harmleſs enemy: 
Some of the General Officers ſet a very ill 
example to all the reſt ; chiefly Haro and 
Bellafis. The Duke of Ormond tried to hin- 
derit, but did not- exert his authority ; for 
if he had made ſome examples at firſt, he 
might have prevented the miſchief that was 
done: But the whole Army, running ſo vio- 
lently on the Spoil, he either was not able, 
or, thro' a gentleneſs of temper, was not wil - 
ling to proceed to extremities. He had pub ; 
liſhed a Manifeſto, according to his Inſtructi- 
ons, by which the Spaniards were invited to 
ſubmit to the Emperor; and he offered his 


Protection to all that came in to Him: But 


the Spoil of St. Maries was thought an ill 


Commentary on that Text. After ſome days 


of unfruitful trials, on the Forts of that ſide, 


F 
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it appeared that nothing could be done; ſo 


about the middle of September, they all re- 
embarked. Some of the Ships Crews were 
ſo imployed, in bringing and ſtowing the 
Plunder, that they took not the neceſſary 
care to furniſh themſelves with freſh Water. 
Rook, without proſecuting his other inſtructi- 
ons in caſe the deſign on Cadiz miſcarried, 
gave Orders only for a Squadron toi ſail to 
the Weſt- Indies, with ſome Land Forces; and 


9 


tho' he had a Fleet of victuallers, that had 


SS 2 Pro- 
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-> Proviſions to the middle of December, he 


1702. | nn i 
ordered them to ſail home; by this means 
the Men of War were ſo ſcantily furniſhed, 
a” that they were ſoon forced to be put on ſhort 
allowance. Nor did Rook ſend Advice Boats, 


either to the Ports of Algarve, or to Lichon, 
to ſee what Orders. or Advices might be lying 


for him, but Tailed in a direct courſe for Eng- 

-tand : But ſome Ships, not being provided 
with Water for the Voyage to England, 
touched on the Coaſt Algarve to take in 
Water. | FVV 

The Cal- They met with intelligence there, that the 
cons pur SpaniſÞ Plate Fleet, wich a good Convoy 
Vigo, Of French Men of War, had put in at Vigo, 
a Port in Galicia, not far from Portugal; 
where the entrance was narrow, and capable 

of a good defence. It widened within Land, 

into a Bay or Mouth of a River, where 


" + „ 


the Ships lay very conveniently : He who 


commanded the French. Fleet, ordered a 
Boom to be laid croſs the entrance, and 
Forts to be raiſed on both ſides : He 
had not time to finiſn what he deſign- 
ed, otherwiſe the place had been inac- 
ceſſible: But as it was, the difficulty in forcing 


this Port was believed to be greater, than 


any they would have met with; if they had 
landed on the Ifle of Cadiz: As ſoon as this 


Fleet had put in at Vigo, Metbuen, the Queens 


Miniſter at Lisbon, ſent Advertiſements of it, 
co all the places, where he thought our Ad- 
vice Boats might be ordered to call: Rook had 
given no Orders for any to call, and ſo held 
91 on 


*% 
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an his courſe towards Cape Finiſterre: But s 8 
y one of his Captains, Hardy, whilſt he water'd 7 
t in Algarve, heard the news there; upon 
i which, he made all the ſail he-could after 
* Rook, and overtook him. Rook upon that, | 
8 turned his courſe towards Vigo, very unwil- 
8. lngly as was ſaid, and finding the Advice 
. was true, he reſolved to foręe his way in. 
4 The Duke of Ormond landed with a Body Bur they A 
in of the Army, and attaek'd{the; Forts with dun 
4 great bravery, while the Ships broke the taken by 
by Boom, and forced the Port. When the French me Exg- a 
Dy ſaw what was done, they left their Ships, 
70, and ſet ſome of the Men of War and ſome of 
uM: the Galleons on fire : Our Mencame up with 
le ſuch diligence, that wes he" the progreſs — 
id, of the fire, yet fifteen Men of War and eight || 
re Galleons were burnt. or ſunk; but our Men : 
ho were in time to fave five Men of War, and 
4 five Galleons, which they took. Here was a 
nd great deſtruction made, and a great Booty ta- | 
He | ken, with very little loſs on our ſide. One of | 
zu- our Ships was ſet on fire hy a Fire- Ship, but | | 
ac. ſhe too was ſaved, tho with the loſs 
ing of ſome Men; which was all the loſs we | | 
an | ſulkained in this important Action. The 
lad Duke of Ormond marched into the Coun- 
his uy, and took ſome Forts, and the Town 
mk of Redondella, where much Plunder was 
it, found, The French Seamen and Soldiers 
Ad- eſcaped, for we having no Horſe, were not * 
1ad in a condition to purſuè them: The Spaniards 11 | 
eld appeared at ſome diſtances in a great Body: i 1 
on But they did not offer to enter into an 
| e -" BY 3 Action 5 | 
il 
| 
- 
| 
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102 Action with che Duke of Qrmond: It ap: - 
R | ———. peared, that the reſentments of that jroue | a 
Nation, which was now governed by French th 
Councils, were ſo high, that they would T 
not — themſelves in any danger, or to il 
any Trouble, even to ſave their own Fleet, D 
| when it was in fuch hands. - 8 th 
ö After this great Succeſs, it came under th 
cCohſultation, whether it was not adviſable ſe 
to leave a good Squadron of Ships, with [- of 
} _ the Land Forces, to Winter at Vigo: The ha 
-,- - Neighbourhood of Portugal made, that ch 
they could be well furniſhed with Provi - in 
fions, and all Other neceſſaries from thence: 
This might alſo encourage that King to : 
declare Himſelf, when there was fuch a Or 
Force and Fleet lying ſo near him: It Py 
might likewiſe encourage ſuck-of the Spa · ex 
 miards, as favoured the Emperor, to declare gn 
themſelves, When they ſaw d ſafe place 0 
of retreat, and a Foree to proteck them. 8 
The Duke of Ormond, upon theſe conſi- tha 
derations, offered to ſtay, if Rook would Grf 
have conſented; but he exeuſed it; he had ene 
a ſent home the Victuallers with the Stores; op 
and ſo he could not ſpare what was ne- er 
ceſſary for ſuch as would ſtay there: and is 
indeed, he had fo ordered the matter, that mij 
lie could not ſtay long enough to try, 20 
whether they could raiſe and fearelt the to" 
Men of War and the Galleons that were inte 
_ funk: He was obliged to make all poſſible 10 
huaſte home; and if the Wind had turned pec 
to the Eaſt, which was ordinary in that 
1 e Seaſon, 
* 5 
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Seaſon, a great part of our Ships Crews 102. 


muſt have died of hunger. 
The Wind continued - favourable, ſo 
they got home ſafe, but half: ſtarved, 
Thus ended this Expedition, which was 


— — 
The 
English 
Fleet 


ill projected, and worſe executed. The came 


Duke of Ormond told me, he had not half 
the Ammunition that was neceſſary for 


the taking Cadiz, if they had defended them - 


back to 


England. 


ſelves well; tho' he believed they would 


not have made any great reſiſtance, if he 
had landed on his firſt arrival, and not given 
them time to recover from the diſorder, 
into which the firſt ſurprize had put them. 
A great deal of the Treaſure taken at Vigo 
was embezzled, and fell into private hands: 
One of the Galleons founder'd at Sea. The 
Publick was not much enriched by this 
extraordinary Capture, yet the loſs our 
enemies made by it was a vaſt 'one; and 
to compleat the ruine of the Spaniſh Mer- 


' chants, their King ſeized on the Plate, 


that was taken out of the Ships, upon their 


firſt arrival at Vigo. Thus the Campaign 
ended, very happily. for the Allies, and 
moſt gloriouſly for the Queen, whoſe firſt 
ear, being ſuch a continued courſe of 
ucceſs, gave a hopeful preſage, of what 
might be hereafter expected. 


* 


The Seſſion of Parliament comes next Anew 
to be related: The Queen did not openly Parla- 


interpoſe in the Elections, but her inclina-" 


tion to the Tories appearing plainly. all 
people took it for granted, that ſhe wiſhed 
8s 4 they 


e. 
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they might be the Majority: This wraught | 
on the inconſtancy and ſervility, that is 
natural tog multitudes: and the conceit, 


1702. 


* 
o * 


F the Reign 


which had been _ infuſed and, propagated 
with much induſtry, that the Whigs had 


charged the Nation with great Taxes, 
of which a large ſhare had been devoured 
by themſelves, had ſo far turned the tide, 
that the Tories in the Houſe of Commons 


were at leaſt double the number of the 


Whigs. They met full of fury againſt the 
Memory of the late King, and againſt thoſe, 
who had bęen imployed by him. The firſt 
inſtance, wherein this appeared, was in 


their Addreſs to the Queen, congratulating 
her great gueceſles ; they added, that by 


her wiſe and happy Conduct, the Honour 


of the Kingdom was Retrieved. The word 
Retrieved implying that it was formerly, 
loſt, all that had a juſt regard to the King's 
Memory ae it: He had carried the 
Honour of the Nation further, than had 


been done in any Reign before his: To 


him they owed their preſervation, their 
ſafety, and even the Queen's being on the 
Throne: He had deſigned and formed thas 
3 Confederacy, at the head of which 
1 


he was now ſet. In oppoſition to this, 


it was now ſaid, that during] his Reign, 


things had been conducted by Strangers, 
and truſted to them; and that a vaſt Trea- 
ſure had been ſpent in unprofitable Cam- 


paigns in | Flandres. The Partition Treaty, 
and every thing elſe, with which the for- 


Controverted Elections were judged in fa- 
ar 


disfranchize the Town for that Bribery; 


the higheſt 8 that was made in 


' F 5 


6 a 
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mer Reign could be loaded, was, brought 0 
into the account, and the keeping the 1702. 


word Retrieved, in the Addreſs was carried 
by a great Majority, all that had favour 


at Court, or hoped. for any, going into it. 


vour of Tories, with ſuch; a bare: faced 
partiality, that it ſhewed the Party was 
reſolved on every thing that might ſerve 


. * 


their ends. 


Of this 1 ſhall only give two Inſtances: ots 


| l ES: pattiality 
The one was of the Borough of. Hindon, in judg- __. 
near me at Salisbury, where upon a com. nge \ 
plaint of Bribery, the proof was ſo full 


and clear, that they ordered a Bill to 


and yet, becauſe the Bribes were given b 

a man of their Party, they would not paſs 

a Vote on him as guilty of it: So that a 
Borough was voted, to loſe its Right of 
Electing, becauſe many in it were guilty of 
a Corruption, in which no man appeared 
to be the Actor. The other was of more 
importance; and becauſe it may be ſet up 
for a Precedent, I will be more particular 
in the Report. Mr. Fobn How had been 
Vice-Chamberlain to. the late Queen, but 
miſſing ſome of thoſe advantages, that he 
had propoſed to himſelf, he had gone into 


— 
Ar — — — — 


the Houſe of Commons, to the Court, 
during the laſt Reign; not without many 
indecent reflections on the perſon of 
the late King; and a moſt virulent at- 
. * 88 5 tacking 


1702 
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. tacking- of all his Miniſters. - He was a 
man of ſome wit, but of little judgment, 


and of mall prit ciples of Religion : He ſtood 


the Queen, a 
jt looked like the owning that the Contents 
of it were true; but ſhe made ſuch an ex- 


Knight of the Shire for Glocefterſhire ; and 
had drawn 'a Party in that County to join 
with him in an Addreſs to the Queen, in 
which, reflections were made on the danger 
and ill uſage ſhe had gone thro? in the for- 
mer Reign: this Addreſs was received by 
in ſo particular a manner, that 


cCuſe for this, when the offence it gave was 
laid before her, that probably, ſhe was not 


acquainted with the matter of the Addreſs, 
when ſhe fo received it. Upon this, great 


Oppoſition was made to his Election: When 


it came to the the Poll, it appeared, he had 
loſt it; So the Sheriff was moved for a Scru- 


iny, to examine, whether all thoſe who 


had ſworn, that they were Freeholders of 


forty Shillings a year, had ſworn true. By 


4 2 


the Act of Parliament, the matter was refer- 
red to the Parties Oath, and their fwearing 
falſe was declared Perjury: Therefore ſuch, 
gs had ſworn falfly, were liable to a Proſe- 
cution: but by all Laws, an Oath is looked 
upon as an end of Controverſy, till he who 


ſwore is convict of Perjury: and the Sheriff, 


being an Officer named hy the Court, if 


he had a power to review the Poll, this 


ut the Election of Counties, wholly in 
in the power of the Crown: yet upon this 
occaſion, the heat of a Party prevailed fo 


far, 


* 


mouſly, and with great 1 agreed to al che 
Court, and voted Sup 


all the demands of the 


all the Supplies that were W for agre 


carrying on the War. Upon the Duke of 
Marlborougb's coming over, a new demand 
for an additional Force was made, fince 
the King of France had given out Commis- 
fions, for à great increafe of his Armies. 
Upon that, the States moved the Queen, 


for ten thouſand more men: This was con- 


ſented to, but with a condition, which 


how reaſonable ſoever it might be in itſel , | 
Jer the manner, in which it was managed, 


wed a very ill diſpoſition towards the 
Dutch; and in the Debate, they were 


treated very indecently. It was infiſted on, 
that before the Pay of theſe new Troops 


ſhould begin, the States ſhould prohibit all 
Trade with France, and break off all Cor- 
teſpondence with that Kingdom. It was 
indeed true, that France could not have fup- 
plied * their Armies in Italy but by the 
means of this ſecret Trade ; fo it was 
reaſonable to break it ; but the impoſin 

it on the Dutch, in the manner in which 
this was preſſed, carried in it too high a 
ſtrain of Authority over them: Theirs is a 
Country, that ſubfiſts not by any intrinſick 


Wealth of their own, but by their Trade. 


Some ſeemed to hope, that the oppoſition 
which would be raiſed on this head, might 
force a Peace, at which many among us 
| | | | were 


far, that they voted How duly elected“ 1703, 
The Houſe of Commons very unani- 
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Were driving ſo.indecently, that they took 
1701. little care 29 conceal, it. The States reſolved 
to comply with England in every thing; and 


tho they did not lite the manner of deman- 


„ding this, yet N conſented to it. 
uſin 


The ordinary buſineſs of a Sefflon of Par- 
liament was ſoon diſpatched, no oppoſition 
being made to the Süpply, at which, in 

the former Reign, things ſtuck longeſt. 
BM. When thoſe matters were ſettled, a Bill 
zeinſt Was brought in by the Tories, againſt Occa- 
Tce, fional Conformity, which produced great 
focniry. and long Debates: By this Bill, all thoſe who 
took the Sacrament and Teſt (which by the 
Act paſled in the year 1673, was made necel- 
fary to thoſe, who held Offices of Truſt, or 
were Magiſtrates in Corporations, but was 
only to be taken once by them) and didaf- 
ter that, go to the Meetings of Diſſenters, 
or any Meeting for Religious Worſhip, that 
was not-according to the Liturgy or Practice 
of the Church of England, where five per- 


ſons were. preſent, more than the Family, 


were diſabled. from holding their Imploy- 
ments, and were to be fined in an hundred 
pounds, and in five pounds a day for every 
day, in which they continued to act in their 


Imployments, after their having been at any 


ſuch Meeting: They were alſo made inca- 


pable. to hold any other Imployment, till 


after one whole year's Conformity to the 
Church, which was to be proved at the 
Quarter Seſſion : Upon a relapſe, the penal- 
1F and the time of incapacity were doubled: 


\ 


\ 
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no limitation of time was put in the Bill, 1702. 
nor of the way, in which the Offence was | 
to be proved: But whereas, the Act of the 
Teſt only included the Magiſtrates in Cor- 
porations, all the inferior Officers or Free- 
men in Corporations, who were found to 
have ſome intereſt in the Elections, were 
now comprehended within this Bill. The 
Preamble of the Bill aſſerted the Tolerat ion, 
and condemned all Perſecution for Con(- 
cience ſake, in a high ſtrain: Some thought 
the Bill was of no conſequence, and that, 
if it ſhould paſs into a Law, it would be of 
no effect: but that the Occaſional Confor- 

miſts would become conſtant ones. Others 
thought, that this was ſuch a breaking in 
upon the Toleration, as would undermine 

it, and that it would have a great effect on, 
Corporations; as indeed, the intent of it 

was believed to be, the modelling Elections, 

and by conſequence of the Houſe of Com- 

On behalf of the Bill, it was ſaid, the Sehne, 
deſign of the Teſt Act was, that all in Of. abour ic- 

fice ſhould continue in the Communion of 

the Church; that coming only once to the 

Sacrament for an Office, and going after- 
wards to the Meetings of Diſſenters, was 

both an eluding the intent of the Law, and 

a profanation of the Sacrament, which gave 

great ſcandal, and was abhorred by the bet- 

ter ſort of Diſſenters. Thoſe who were 

againſt the Bill, ſaid, the Nation had been 

quiet ever ſince the Toleration, the Diſſen- 

7 | ters 


— — | 
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502. ters had loſt more ground and ſtrength by | 
en it, than the Church; The Nation was * — 
engaged in @ great War; it ſeemed there: 80 

fore unreaſonable, to raiſe. animoſities at 1 
home, in matters of Religion, at ſuch 2 Foy 
time; and to encourage a tribe of Infor. th 
mers, who were the worſt fort of men: pr 

The Fines were exceſſive; higher than any ow 
laid on Papiſts by the: Law; and fince no Ks 
limitation of Time, nor concurrence of 


Witneſſes, was provided for in the Bill, 
Ren would be for ever expoſed to the ma: 
lice of a bold Swearer, or a wicked Ser. 
vant. It was moved that ſince the great - 
eſt danger of all was from Atheiſts and Pap- 
ler that all ſuch as received the Sacrament 
for an office, ſhould be obliged to receive it 
three times a year, which all were by Law 
required to do; and to keep to their Pariſh 
Church, atleaſt one Sunday a Monthz but this 
was not admitted. All who pleaded for the 
Bill, did in words declare for the conti- 
muance of the Toleration, yet the ſharpneſs, 
with which they treated the Diſſenters in 
all their Speeches, fliewed' as if they de- 
ſigned their extirpation. The Bill was car- 
ried in the Houſe of Commons, by a great 
Majority. The Debates held longer in the 
Houſe of Lords: Many were againſt it, be- 
cauſe of the high Penalties: Some remem - 
ber'd the practice of Informers, in the end 
of King Charles's Reign, and would not 
conſent to the reviving ſuch infamous me- 
thods. All believed, chat the chief deſign, 
OS \ 0 
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into this, tho' they were againſt every 


* 


„err h 


of this Bill was to model Corporations, and 


to caſt out of them all thoſe, who would 


not vote in Elections for Tories: The Tole- 
ration itſelf was vifibly aimed at, and this 
was only a ſtep to break in upon it: Some 
thought, the deſign went yet further, to 
raiſe ſuch quarrels and diſtractions among 


5er 
1702. 
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us, as would ſo embroil us at home, that 


our Allies might ſee, they could not de- 


end upon us ; and that we, being wea- 


en'd by the diſorders, occaſioned by thofe 


Proſecutions,might be diſabled from carrying 


on the War, which was the chief thing dri- 
ven at, by the promoters of the Bill. So that 
many of the Lords, as well as the Biſhop , 
agreed in oppoſing this Bill, tho* upon ditfe- 
rent views: yet they conſented to ſome parts 
of it; chiefly, that ſuch as went to Meetings, 
after they had received the Sacrament, ſho! 
be diſabled from holding any Tmployments, 
and be fined in twenty pounds; many went 


* > 


of the Bill, becauſe they thought this the 
moſt plauſible way of __ it: ſince the 
Houſe of Commons had of late fet it up 


for a maxim, that the Lords could not 


alter the Fines, that they "ſhould fix in a 
Bill, this being a meddling with money, 
which they thought was fo peculiartothem 


that they would hot let the Lords, an any 


pretence, break in upon it. | 
'"TheLordshereapon'appointed a very ex- 
att ſearch to be made in to all the Rolls, that 
lay in the Clerk of the — 

4 : from 


Ee 


/ i 


SD 


Rom.the middle of King Henry the Seventh's 


found, by ſome hundreds of Precedents, 
that in ſome Bills the Lords began the 


Clauſes, that ſet the Fines; and that when 


Fines were ſet by the Commons, ſometimes 
they altered the Fines, and at other times, 
they S the uſe, to which they were 
applied. The Report made of this was ſo 


full and clear, that there was no poſſibi. 


lity. of replying to it, and the Lords order- 


edit to be enter'd in their Books. But the 


Commons were reſolved to maintain their 


- point, without enteri 15 into any Debate 
ſo added Cla 


upon it. The Lords alſe uſes, re- 
quiring-proof to be made by two Witneſſes, 


and that the Information ſhould be given 


in within ten days, and the Proſecution 
ommenced within three months after the 
act. The Commons agreed to this, but 


would not alter the Penalties that chey had 


ſet. The thing depended, long between the 
Two Houles; both ſides took pains to 
bring up og Lords that would vote with 


* » 


them, ſo that there were above an hun- 


dred and thirty Lords in the Houſe, the 
greateſt number that had ever been to- 


DO %%% ²ↄ ( 00 NM 
The Court put their whole ſtrength to 


carry the Bill; Prince George, who had re- 
ceived the Sacrament, as Lord High Admi- 
ral, and, yet kept his Chapel in the Lutbe- 


ran way, ſo that he was an occaſional Com- 
municant, came and voted for the Bill: 


After 


Reign, down to the preſent time: and they 


* 
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After ſoineConferences, whereid cach Hoſe 1565... 
had yielded ſottie ſmaller differences to tha 
other, it came to a free Conferente in tie 
Painted Chamber, which was the moſtierow- 
ded upon thiat oceaſion, chat had ever been 
known ;'fo' meh. 'Weight was laid on this 
matter on'both' ſides.” lol ab: b 3o 
When the Lords retiredp and ſt came to r 
the final Vote af Aabefing tüte Lords were ge. 
ſo equally divided, that iditflree Queſtions, ug fu, 
ut on diffetent heads, the Hdbering war g 
carried but by one voice in. one ff 
them; and it was a different 5 on thar 
ve it in allothe three Dleiſions. The 
Commons like wiſe àdbertd, ſe che Bill was 
lot. This Bill ſeemed to favour the Inte- 
reſts of the Church, ſo hot men were for 
it: and the greater number of the [Biſhops 
being againſt it, they were cenſured, as 
cold and Neck in the concerns of tiie Church: 
2 reproach; that all moderat men muſt ex · 
pect, when they oppole violent motions; 
A great part of this fell on mo felf; for 
bore a large ſhare in the Debates, both in 
the Houſe of Lords, and at the frèe Confe- 
rence. Angry men took occafion from hence, 
to charge the Biſhops as enemies to the... 
Church, and betrayers of its Intereſts; be- 
cauſe we would not run blindfold into the 
paſſions and deſigus of ill tempered menn 
tho' we can appeal to all the world, and 
which is more, to God himſelf, that we 
did faithfully'and oy go apron ey true 
Intereſts of the Church, the promoting Re. 
Part II. 3 8 bgion 
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Funsfiunꝭ and to the worker the. Goſpel, 


**. 


eee — . nc 
Anil, While the:Bill 
Princes. heat; wat in Sgration,.. ths. Queen 2 
Wer Te e be, 


__ troubled- with 


1 


Motion 
ben ever had 10 Joint; Old paſſed with 


_ mation was made upon a C 
— limited the — — to en Hanover 
tho! vaturaized, tbe 


N 


ing of al 
that we 
ae e ſolves to 1 Of gur 


sue 2 


his? quitt quiet 


— — 75 15 
175 that bre fo. m 


ſiring them to 
ame ſuitable proyiſion for Prince 
Ger ne he:{ſhould;out-li 


hes. Be 
h 1 and 
at Sal 


y:yedrs, - ge — hg. 


car had ill affect on OTE, 5 
ght him into great danger chi Win 


| youths Queen ,chought. it became h 
e 


bo. priivide \for all events. 
that! it: ſnauld be The 15 — | 
near: a8; conded by 
3 knee Thig ee ee the 
be to the. Queen; tho it 


able, of what, a 


auſg in the Act, 
_ angers, 
ck: 


naturalized before f 


TH 


- already mad. or. ſhould, be 1 
2 durin — preſent Reign. It was 
however -Propo ed as doubtful, whether 
whenthat amil 16 reign, all who were 
ould not. be incapa · 
citated by that Clauſe, from ſitting in Par- 


y mi 


liament, or holding Imployments ; : and a 


Clauſe was offered to except the Prince, 


from being comprehended in that incapa - 
eity. Againſt this two Objections lay; One 


was, that the: Lords had reſolved by a Vote, 


to which the — number had ſet their 


hands, that they would -never.- paſs. any 
Money Bill; ſent: up to them by the Com- 


mons, to Which any Clauſe was tacked, that 


was foreign to che Bill. They had done hits 
to prevent the Commons from: faftni 
matters of a — nature to a {pee Bil 
and then pretending, that the Lords co 
not medd 
to alter the Government, and 


entirely into their own; hands +BY: thi 


means, When mopey was 9r 
preſerving the Nation, they might force, 
not only the Lords, but the Crown to con- 


ſent to every ching they PIOP ropoſed, - by 1 
W 


king ir to a Money Bill. as ſaid, th that 
capacity for Rane Imployments, ik 5 
ſitting jn the Houſ 2 

of à different — — money; 


Whereas others thought it was no Tack, 


1 po 


wich ir; for this way a e 3 


der ei inge 


— 


— 


this Clauſe: ſeemed to many to be a Tak 5 8 


becauſe — Bi of che Act related to te 


lame perſon, 


be dane Wiesen was, oy NES 
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this Clauſe ſeemed to imply, that perſons 
i hom already naturalized,” and in poſſeſſion of the 
Rights of natural born Subjects, were to be 
excluded in the next Reign; tho” all people 


knew, that no ſuch thing was intended, when 


rhe Act of Succeſſion paſſed. Great oppoſi- 
_tion was made; forboth theſe reaſons, to the 
paſſing this Clauſe ;; but the Queen preſſed 
it with the greateſt earneſtneſs, ſhe had yet 
 ſhewedin any thing whatſoever; She thought 


it became her, as ã good Wife, to have the 


Act paſſed ; in which ſhe might be the more 


to move for an Act, that ſhonld take Prince 
e Ree a-Conſortſhip of the Regal Dig · 
nity. T 
Houſe of Lords: 'Thoſe, who had been 
advanced by the late King, and were in his 
Intereſts, did not think it became them to 
conſent to this, which ſeemed to be a 
prejudice, or at leaſt, a diſgrace to thoſe, 
FTFrhom he had raiſed. The Court — 
the matter ſo dextrouſly, that the Bill paſſed, 
and the Queen was highly dipleaſed with 
thoſe, who had W it, among whom 
T had my ſhare. The Clauſe was put in 
the Bill, by: ſome in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, only becauſe they believed it would 


4 o irritate the Queen. 

Soon after this, the Commons ſent up a 
ro the Bill, in favour of thoſe, who had not taken 
Froceſ® 'the Oath abjuring the Prince of ales, by 
dan the day that was named; granting them 2 


1 


earheſt, becauſe it was not thought adviſable, 


his matter raiſed a great heat in the 


be e by thoſe, againſt whom they in- 
tended t & „ 


year 


the Bi 


Crown; ſo that a further 


4 
* f . 
ö a 
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ear longer to conſider of it: for it was 
Fig, that the whole Party was now come | 


entirely into the Queens Intereſts : Tho! 


on the other hand, it, was given out, that 
Agents were come from France, on deſign 
to perſuade all perſons to takt the Abjura- 


tion, that they might become capable of 


Imployments, and ſo might in time be 3 


Najority in Parliament, and by that means, 


the Act of Succeſſion, and the Oath impoſed 
by it, might be repealed. When the Bill, 
for thus prolonging the time, was brought 
up to the Lords, a Clauſe was added, 


erer perſons, who ſhould in 


e new extent of time take the Oaths, to 
return to their Benefices or Imployments, 
unleſs they were already legally filled. 


When this was agreed, two Clauſes of 


much gee conſequence were added to 
| II. One was, declaring it High Treas 
ſon to (endeavour to defeat the Succeſſion 


to the Crown; as it was now limited by 


Law, or to ſet aſide che next Succeſſor. 
This had a Precedent in the former Reign, 
ſo it could not be denied now: It ſeemed 
the more neceſſary, becauſe there was 
another Perſon, who 2 claimed the 

ecurity might 


well be inſiſted on. This was a great ſur- 
prize to many, who were viſibly uneaſy 
at the motion, but were not prepared for 
it, and did not ſee how it could be reſiſted. 
The other . Clauſe was, for ſending the 
Abjuration to — and obliging all * ; 
| Ft 3 (ww 


— 
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_ down his the 
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tin the ſame manner as in England) to take 
: This ſeemed the more reaſonable, .conſi- 
dering the ſtrength of the 'Popith Intereſt 
there. Both Clauſes paſſed in the Houſe of 
Lords, without any oppoſition: but it was 
apprehended, that the Houſe of Commons 
would not be ſo eaſy: yet when it was 
ſent to them, they ſtruggled only againſt 
the firſt Clauſe, that barred the return of 


perſons, upon their taking the Oaths, into 


places that werte already filled. The Party 
tried their ſtrength upon this, and upon 


their ſucceſs in it, they ſeemed reſolved to 


diſpute the other Clauſe: but it was carried, 
tho” only by one voice, to agree with the 
Lords. When the Clauſe, relating to the 


Succeſſion, was read, Muſgrave try'd if it 


might not be made a Bill by it ſelf, and not 


put as a Clauſe in another Bill: but he ſaw 
the Houſe was reſolved to receive both 


\ Clauſes, ſo he did not inſiſt on his motion; 
Al people were ſurprized to fee! a Bill, 
that Was begun in favour of the Facobites, 
turned ſo terribſy upon them; fince by it, 

we had a new ſecurity given, both in Eng- 

_ and Ireland, for a Proteſtant Suc- 

; OF: 4 HESUU 455%; 86 br in 
The Excl *; At this time, the Earl of Rocheſter quitted 
at, his! place of Lord Lieutenant of Jreland: 
lid He was uneaſy at the preference which 
Duke of 5: Marlborough. had in the 
mens. Queen's confidence, an at the Lord G0. 
'  Tolpbi's being Lord Treaſurer. It was gene- 
Ty" lieved, he was endeavouring _— 

7 e 1 r01 


Imploy- 


ue ANNE N G23 
ke | broſl 1 Affairs, and chat hie Was lxying a Ben. 


ji in of o poſition! ir the Hoafe of Com! 

eſt | mons: The Ma fent'a Meſſage to! Tan, 
of ordering him o makke rend ro go to Ireland; 
as for it ed ve ge Feſpecjally in a 
ns time of War, that a Peron, in ſo gfeut à 
hip Poſt, mould not trend* penn ir Te, 
nt after ſome days adviſint —— it. en 9 
of the mpicy wo defired be"excuſed from 
to. that Im ent: Thy W a 'accep+ 
ty ted, ang upon that he Witligre w from the 
on Councils; was immediately: offered to the 


to Duke of Ormond, and he üs made Lord 
d, Lieutenant af Treland. The Duke of Ormond, 


he chow. his firſt” arriyat from't >" Expedition | 
he Cadiz, complained very 'openty, of Rook's 
n | Cont and. Reid reſolve&to catry the 2. *. 
ot matter, to 'a publick accuſation”: : But the c 


w Court found thi 1997 that prevailed i in the —— | 


N. Rook; ſo to comply 2 this: "the ueen 
ll, made” him a Privy, Counſellor, and much 
85 Big? were ta] onthe Duke of Ormond 
It, his reſentments: He was in a great 
8 a loten d, Jet he had made his com- 
C- plaints'to'fo many Lords, that they moved 
5 the Houſe to 9 5 both His Inſtructions 
xd andthe Journals relating to that Expedition. 
d: A Committee of the Houſe of Peers ſate 
ch long upon the matter: They examined all 
be the Admirals and Land Offers, as well ; 
0 Rook himſelf, upon the Whole progres of 

4 that Affair. Rook was ſo well ſapported & 


the Conrt, and by "Pr n in we "Houſe © 


- 1-2 party 92s m 
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| => bow Lords could do. . ile jr bane 


that. it appeared 


Sea matters, 
motion that he made during the Expedition, 


om every 


that he intended te do nothing but amuſe and 
They alſo concluded; from the 
iniſtry gave him, that 


proton 
otect ION at. 
3 no 0 nay 


He took much pains 


ew, how 98 deer a thing a Deſcent 


= Cadiz was, how fatal che Attempt 
muſt have Inch 
raigned his Eons, & the he was 
ſent; on, wi ſhewed 
little regard. ro e who took more 
pains to bri oft, off, than to juſtify them- 
Pains 1 5 0 . of the Committee F- 
 .. pared à Report, which was har 161 
ànd laid it before the Houſe; hut 16 . 
de, to oppoſe every thing 


* 


in the Report was well proved, yet, it was 
in the Rep 15 Pere Was 8 in his fibrous, 
1 julifying, by vs... whole Conduct. The great 


182 aa given to the Duke of Ormond, 


ually prevailed on him, that tho the 
Fee was, ſet on 
his s ſoggeſtions, yet he came not to the Houſe, 
when it was ought to a concluſion. : So 


Rook, being but b. puſhed. by him, and 


moſt. zealouſly ſupportęd by his party, was 
_ juſtified Dy a Vote, tho ugh univerſally con- 


N by more iel Judges. The 


behaviour of the MI Miniſtry in this matter 


. the n Wh which many | 
were 


e he ar- 


that tho every le 


by bis means, and upon 


— 


1 * 
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were poſſeſſed, for it was inferred, that they 
were not in earneſt in this whole Expedition; 
ſince the conduct, being ſo contrary to the 
intrutions, their juſtifying the one, was 
plainly condemning the other. 
The Report made by the Commiſſioners, The en- 
appointed to take the publick Accounts, was iy = 
another buſineſs, that took up much time in into che 

this Seſſion, and occaſioned many Debates. public 

They pretended, that they had made great a 


1702. 


diſegveries; They began with the Earl of 
Tale 


Ruflelagb, who had been in great Poſts; and 
had all the arts that were neceſſary to recom- 
mend a man in a Court; who ſtuck at nothin 

that could maintain his Intereſt, with thoſe 


whom he ſerved: He had been Pay- maſter 


of the Army in King Fames's time; and bein 
very fit for the Poſt, he had been continue 
all the laſt Reign: He had lived high, and ſo ic 
was believed, his appointments could not 
ſupport. ſo. great an expence : He had an 
Account of one and twenty Millions lay upon 
deal of 


bim. It was given out, chat. a great 


the money, lodged in his Office, for the pay 

of the Army,. was diverted to other uſes, 
diſtributed among; Favourites, or given to 
corrupt Members of Parliament; and that 
ſome. Millions had been ſent over to. Holland. 

It had been often ſaid, that great diſcoveries 
would be made, whenſoever his Accounts 
were looked into: and that he, to ſave 
himſelf, would lay open the ill practices 
of the former Reign. But now, when all 


was brought under a ſtrict examination, a 


* few 


— 
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few' inconſiderable Articles, of ſome hun. 


{= dreds-of pounds,” was all that could de 


found to be bj jected to him: and even to 
theſe, he gave Ee and full Anſwers. At 
laſt the ey found, that, upon the breaking of 


2 Rogiment, a'Sum which he had iſſued out 

for its pay, had been returned to his Office, 
„„ ehe Re iment being broke ſooner, than 
e tore Was exhauſted: and that no en- 


of this was made in his Accounts. To 
> "He anſwered, that his Officer, who 
received the money, was within three days 
afcery taketi ſo Ill o A confirmed-Stone, that 
he never came again to the 7 * but died 
in get thiſery* aß garſtgs thoſe three days, 
he had/ abt eder d that: Sum in the Books. 
Lord ' Randagh acknowledged, chat he was 
liable to account for All the money that was 
received We Under Officers; but here Was 
no critie t fraud deſigned; yet et this was ſo 
aggravafed, that he ſaw his good Poſt = 
28 15 t: So he Pfr that, w 

divide« into two: One was a ointedto 
be Pay-maſter of the Guards and Gartiſons at 


home; and another, of the Forces that were 


kept: beyond Sea: How had the firſt, as be- 
ing the mere laſting Poſt. With this, all the 
clamour raiſed againſt t Eafl of Ranelact 
was RE, yet to make afhew of ſeverity, h 
was the Houſe But he appeared, U- 
this canvaſſing, to be much more inno- 


The er- Cent than even hisfriends had believed him. 


mour 


againſt | 


the for- 


\Chmour that had been 11585 kept up 


the 


agaĩnſt the former Miniſtry, as D eyourers of 
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the publick Treaſure, was of ſuch uſe to the 1702. 
Party, that they reſolved to continue it, b 1 — 
all poſſible methods: So a Committee. of Reen 
the Houſe of Commons prepared. a 15 Rl 7. 
Addreſs to the Queen, reflecting on the 1 | 
management. of the Funds, u on which ey 
laid the great Debt of the ation, d! 15 
upon the Deficiencies : This was. bran „% 
out into many particulars, which were. Sal 
heavily, aggravated. Vet, tho“ a great Part . 
of the outcry had been formerly ma de againſt 
Ruſſel, Trealurer,.of the Navy nd. His 
fice, they found not ſo. much, as à colour 
to fix a Complaint there: Nor could. they 
charge any thing on the Chancery, the Trea- 
ſury, or the Adminiſtration of Juſtice; Great 
Complaints were made of ſome Accounts, 
that ſtood long out, and Te fla math on 
ſome pretended neglects, 1 
of the Exchequer 855 bang b een ex 
followed: tho it did not. appear, e 5 
1 — N in an 815 71 

cee up ee like wiſe thi 

ners of che Erizcs, tho" 2 Rae 


be. i 20d n objecten . AE to. 

the Addref $ - wa 80 Full, Wap ſevere refle& 

28h paul ee and 8 

f oe e abliſhed £ 725 

61. e ommons 
Lee to Fre vent Ke n impre ons It was | 

ih. this Might 23 painte 2 i to — 74 . 

t up examine all the ohſer rvations, that the C om: -agyd 

s of n of 8 had offered to.. 12602 Lords. 
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1702. Houſes: They ſearched all the Publick Of 
— fices, and were amazed to find, that there 


a Was not one Article, in all the long Addreſs 1 
found o that the Commons had made to the Queen, Ml ** 
dein or in the Obſervations then before them, — 


that was of any importance, but what was 
falſe in fact. They found the Deficiencies hi 
in the former Reign were of two ſorts: the N 
one was of Sums, that the Commons had * 
voted, but for which, they had made no Thi 
ſort of proviſion: The other was, where = 
the, Supply that was given 'came ſhort of ap 
the Sum it was eſtimated at: and between The 
theſe" two, the Deficiencies amounted to N 
fourteen Millions : This was the root of the 
great Debt chat lay on the Nation. They 
examined into all the pretended Wlan | 
_ wen and found that what the Commons 
d Rated fo invidiouſly was miſtaken. 80 
1 had the late ts, þ and his ' Miniſters 
been, from miſap app! ing the money that was 
iven for Public iſions, that he ap- 
Plied three Millions to the Publick Service, 
at by Law was his own Money, of which 
ey made up the account. They alſo found, 
175 ſome ſmall omiſſions, in ſome of the 
Forms of the Exchequer, were of no conſe 
_ "quence, and neither had nor could have 
any. itt effect: And whereas a great clamour 
Was Taiſed againſt paſſing of Accounts by 
Privy Seals, they put a» end to that 
fectually, When 1. appeared on what ground 
"this: 1 7 done. By the ancient methods of 
the Exchequer, every fecouns was to be 
11 cat: 


8 


AR | 


" » 4 
A Ei. * F 7 1 * 14 4 . 
£? - 0 * 2 En o : "Y „ a 


carried on, ſo that the new Officer was tobe- 
in his Account with the balance of the for- 
mer Account; Sir Edward Seimour, who had 


1702. 


/ yes 


deen Treaſurer of the Navy, owed by his laſt 


account, an hundred and eighty thouſand 
nds; and he had received ufer ähat an 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds, for 
which the Accounts were never made up: 


Now it was not poſſible for thoſe who came 
after him, to beè liable for his Accounts: 


Therefore the Treaſurers of the Navy in 
the laſt Reign, were forced to take out Pri- 
vy Seals for making up their Accounts: 
Theſe imported” no more than that they 


they themſelves had received: for in all o- 


ther reſpects, their Accounts were to paſs, 
zecording to the ordinary methods of the 
Exchequer. Complaints had been alſo made 
of the remiſsneſs of the Lords of the Trea- 
ſury, or their Officers, appointed to account 


with the Receivers of Counties, for the Aids 


that had been given: but when this was 
examined, it appeared, that this had been 
done with fuch exactneſs, that of the ſum 
of twenty four Millions, for which they 
had accounted, there was not owing above 
ſixty thouſand pounds, and that was for the 


moſt part in Wales, where it was not thought 


advifable to uſe too much rigour in rais- 
ing it: and of that ſum, there was not a- 
bove fourteen thouſand pounds, that was 
to be reckoned as loſt. The Collectors of 


the Cuſtoms likewiſe anſwered all the ob- 
bs; ſervations 


* 
— 
—_— 


\ 


> 
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ſervations made on their accounts ſo fully, 
that the Houſe of Commons was ſatisfied 
with their Anſwers, and diſmiſſed 3 them, 
without ſo much as a reprimand:;- All this 
was reported to the Houſe of: Lords, and they 


hid it befhre the Queen in an Addreſs, 


vrhichl was afterwards printed with the 


| Voucherste every parti u By this means, 


_ were, which hadbeen ſo indiſtriouſſy ſpread, 


it was made out to the fatis faction of the 
whole Nation, how falſe. thoſe, f' Reports 


and were ſo eaſily believed hy the greater 


part: for the bulk of Mankind will be al- 


ways apt ta think, that Caurts E 


nd Minis. 
ters ſerve their own ends; and ſtudy to en- 
rich' themſelves at the publick coſt. This 


Examination held long, and was followed 
with great exactneſa, and had all the effect 


that could be deſired from it: For it ſilenced 


that ndiſe, which the late King's enemies had 


raiſed, to aſperſe him and his Miniſters. With 
this the Seſſion of Parliament ended. In it 
the. Lords had rendered themſelves very con- 
ſiderable, and had gained an univerſal Re · 


putation over the whole Nation. It is true, 


thoſe who had oppoſed the perſons, that had 
carried matters before them in this Seſſion, 
were ſo near them in number, that things 


of che greateſt conſequence were carried 


only by one or two voices; therefore as 
they intended to have a clear Majority in 
both Houſes, in the next 1 

ro- 


voailed with the Queen; ſoon after the 


* 
E; 4% 4 4 


rogation, to create four new Peers, who 
W | e | 


had 


* 
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tad been dhe a reply cad the whole Far: 1700. 
"I nd y WA Seit 3 


were made og Hs ion 
Rt as 1 . ions .V 
tot been 92715 gut in the -le. 
uſe of A INTO athe,.o {icion, 

= = wer; with the, Lords, je was 
inſinuated, thi mn Toh he Lord ind men 
of Meritan te to 45 a, clear Majo- 
ity in thar Houſe; This was an d 


ation of a — „„ ut. eve n 
= — 2 Spurs ery FRng In al- 
ſan. encroact hmenc on one 0 15nd dereſt 
points of the Prerogative, to make motions. 
of creating” Peers in the Houſe f Com- 
mons. Hervey,..tho'; dt Ee other ſide, was 
at the ſame: time m ron, by private 
fwour, Thus, the 8e — of Parliament was. 
brought to a much —.— We than 
could have been xeaſonably expected by 
thoſe, — . of whom it Was 1 7 75 
tuted, and how; 118 begun. Us the ow 
' was'done in it; The. Shccefh Was. ore 
tified by a 78 ſecurity, and he popular ar 
clamours of Corruption and, 9 — 5 with, _ 
which the Nation. had been ſo.much Bois: 
ſed, were in a great meaſure 

Ine Proceedings. of che Con onde gion, The Pros | 


which ſate at the fame Sw 785 art 1 tq — 


be related; At the firſt openi ve 1 4 5 vocation 
was a Conteſt between the 
that laſted ſome Gays, 2 Mich 
dreſs to the cen, E Lower in- 
e to e fame reflection. on jou for- 

mer 


1702. 


— — 


- 


* 0 


— 


mer Reign, in imitation of Phat che Houſe 


: of Commons had done, and theſe 


'-*-worded"fo invidioufly, thar"thoſt of - the 
©" Biſhops were pointed at by them; but the 
Houſe; refuſing to cõncur, the Low- 


98 oy +4 Ss 


e 


ave 


er c uſe refed ed, 2 nd fo th | 
ed in very decent "Addreſs. The Queen 
et Tac e all favour 
rotection to the Church 


both as 


he Queen 


and exhor- 


ting them all to Peace and Union among 
themſelves:  Aﬀer this, the Lower 'Houſe 


made an Addreſs to the 'Biſhops, that they 
might find an expedient, for putting an end 
to thoſe Diſputes, that had ſtopt the 


oceed- 


ings of former Convocations : The Biſhops 


reſolved to offer them all that they 
Seins up their Character and Au- 
o they made a Propoſition, that, 


without 


thority:” 


could 


in the intervals of Seſſions, the Lower Houſe 
might appoint Committees to prepare mat - 
ters, and When buſineſs was brought regu- 
larly before them, that the Archbiſhop' 
ſhould fo order the Prorogations; that they 
might have convenient and ſufficienc time, 
cb fit and deliberate about it. This fully 
ſatisfied many of that Body; But the Ma- 
coughs this kept the matter ſtill in 
| Archbithop's' Power, as it was indeed 
-- -' intended it ſhould: So they made another 
'-- - application to the Biſhops; deſiring them 
to refer the points in queſtjon to the Queens 


: jori 
21 1 
«i: * pd 1 ” 
'%. a8 i 


12 8132 the | 


/ - deciſion, an 


"© F 
h 

4 

a 


© 07 
* 1 


point 


to hear and Tettle them: To this the Bi- 


fn 


7 i 


op anſwered, chat they reckoned 


ſelves 


, 


* 4 
- 
| 


— 
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iſe ſelves ſafe and happy in the Queen's Protec 
ere ion, and would pay all due ſubmiſſion to her 1702. 


he Pleaſure and Orders: But the Rights, which — 
he the Conſtitution: of the Church and the Law: 


w- had veſted in them, were Truſts lodged | 1 

a- with them which, they were to convey to 3 
en their Succeſſors, as they had received them 

ur from their Predeceſſors, and that it was not 

or- jn their power to refer them. It would have i 

1 been a ſtrange ſight, very acceptable to the Fa p 
aſe. enemies of the Church, chiefly to Papiſts, I 
ey to ſee the Two Houſes of Convocation, 

nd I pleading their Authority and Rights before 

d- Commitee of Council, that was to deter- 

ps mine the matter. This failing, the Lower 

Id Houſe tried what they could obtain of the 

\u- WT Houſe of Commons; but they could not 

at, be carried further than a general Vote, 

le which amounted to nothing, that they 

at- would ſtand by them in all their juſt Rights 

u- and Privileges. They next made a ſeparate 

op Addreſs to the Queen, deſiring her Protec- 

ey tion, praying her co hear and determine the 

Ee, Diſpute: She received this favourably; ſhe 

ly laid, ſhe would conſider of it, and ſend them 

la- her anſwer. The matter was now brought 5 

in into the hands of the Miniſters; The Earl : 

ed of Nottingham was of their ſide, but confes- 

er” ſed that he underſtood not the Controver- | | 
m Wy: The Judges and the Queen's Council 1 
n's were ordered to examine, how: the matter g | 


int ſtood in poipt of Law, which which was 
Bi- thus ſtated to them: The Conſtant prac- 
m- ice as far as we had Books or Records, was, 


— 


es Part. II. Vy that 
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' | 1706 chat the grchbiſhop prorogued the Con. 
——— vocation” by a Schedule; of this the Form 
Wo.̃as ſo fixed, that it could not be altered 


fions 
made no Anſwer to their Addreſs; and it 
was believed, that the reaſon of this was, 
phecauſe the Anſwer muſt, according to the 
© epinion' of Lawyers, have been contrary 
to what they expected; and therefore the 
_ Miniſters choſe rather, to give no Anſwer, 
and that it ſhould ſeem to be forgot, than 
chat ſuch an one ſhould be given, as would 
Put an end to the Debate, which they in- 
tdended to cheriſh and ſupport. 


Divine and Ap 


. - 4 
(> 
* 


the Nei 


but by Act of Parliament: There was a 
Clauſe in the Schedule, that continued all 


matters before the Convocation, in the 


ſtate in which they then were, to the day 


"i which He prorogued them; this made 
it evident, that there could be no interme. 
diate Seſfion, for à Seſſion of the Lower 


matter, alter the ftate in which it was. It 


us kept a ſecret, what opinion the La. 
wyers came to, in this matter; It was not 


doubted, but they were againſt the preten- 
of the Lower Houſe. - The Queen 


The Lower Houſe finding, that by op- 


poſing their Biſhops in ſo rough. as well as 
in fo unheard of a manner, they were repre- 
lented as favourers of Preshytery; to clear 
themſelves of that imputation, came ſudden- 


ty into aconclufion, that Epiſcopacy was of 

ſtolical Right. The Party 

that ſtueł together in their Votes, and kept 
| v | 5 


20117 their 


brought it up to the Biſhops, 


\ 


their intermediate Seſſions ſighed this, and 
OY N deſiting them 
to concur in ſettling the matter; ſo that 


— 


r | \ 7 
1992. 


— — 


it might be the ſtanding Rule of the Church. 


This was a plain attempt to make a Cano 


or Conſtitution, without obtaining a Royal _ 
the Statute gonſitimmg 


Licence, which by 


the ſubmiſſion of the Clergy in King Henry = 
the Eighth's time, made both them, apt | 
80 


all who choſe them incur a Premunire 
the Biſhops reſolved not to entertain the 
Propoſition, and a great many of the Lows 
er Houſe. apprehending what the conſe- 
uence of ſuch proceedings might be, by a 
faicion-to the Biſhops, pray'd that it might 
be enter d in their Books, that they had 
not concurred in that Definition, nor in the 
Addreſs made purſuant to it. The Eower 
Houſe looked on what they did in this 
matter, as a Maſter- piece: for if the Biſhops 
concurred” with them, they reckoned they 
gained their point; and if they refuſed it, 
they reſolved to make them, who would 


not come up to ſuch a poſitive Definition, 


paſs for ſecret favourers of Presbytery: But 
the Biſhops ſaw into their deſigns, and ſent 
them for Anſwer, That they acquieſced in 
the Declaration, that was-already made on 
that head, in the Preface to the Book of 
Ordinations; and that they did - not think 
It ſafe, either for them or for the Clergy, 


to go further in that matter, without a 


Royal Licence. To this, a dark Anſwer was 


made, and ſo all ** matters were at à full 
— EF 


ſtand 
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1702. ſtand, when the Seſſion came to an end by 2 


3 the Prorogation of the Parl iament which was 1 

become neceſlary, the Two Houſes being 5 

fixed in an ese dene ohe another. to 

— Greardi- From thoſe Diſputes in "Convocation, 2 
a Diviſions ran thro' the whole body of the 


„ Clergy, and to fix theſe, new names were 
40 found. out: they were TY by the 
names of HIGH CHURCH and LOW 
CHURCH. All that treated the Diſſen- 

ters with temper and moderation, and 
were for reſiding conſtantly at their Cures, 

and for labouring diligently in them; that 
expreſled a zeal againſt the Prince of Wales, 

and for the Revolution; that wiſhed well 

to the preſent War, and to the Alliance 
againſt France, were repreſented as ſecret 


= ; favourers of Tesbytery, and as ill affected 
tothe Church, and were called Lo Church- 


men: It was ſaid, that they were in the 
Church only, while the Law and Prefer- 
ments were on its ſide; but that they were 
ready to give it up. aſſoon as they faw a 
proper time for declaring themſelves: With 
theſe falſe and invidious Characters did the 
High Party endeavour to load all thoſe, 
Who could not be brought into their mea- 
ſures and deſigns. When the Seſſion was 
at an end, the Court was wholly taken up 
with the-preparations for the Campaign. 


1703. The Duke of Marlborough had a great 


} en domeſtick affliction at this time: He loſt 
= _  - xionsfor his only Son, a graceful perſon, and a very 
= „ a / pro- 
=. 5 
| $ A 8 


5 


into the Field, 


promiſing youth: He died at Cambridge of 
he Small Poa: This, as may be imagined, 


went very deep in his Father's heart, and the ca 
ſtopt his paflag the Seas ſome days longer — = 
' than he had intended. Upon his arrival 


on the other ſide, the Dutch brought their 


Armies into the Field: The firſt thing they 


undertook, was the Siege of Bonne, In 
the mean. while, all men's eyes were turned 


| towards Bavaria: The Court of: Vienna had 


given it out, all the former Winter, thac 
they would oy ſuch a Force upon that 
Elector, as would quickly put an end to 
that War, and ſeize his whole Country. 
But the ſlowneſs of that Court appeared 
on this, as it had done on many other occa- 
fions: For tho they brought two Armies 

* they were not able 
to deal with the Elector's Forces. Pillars, 
who lay with his Army at Strasbourg, had 
Orders to break thro* and join the Elector: 
So he was.to force his way to him, at all 
adventures. He paſſed the Rhine, and ſate 
down before Fort Kiel, which lay over 
againſt Strasbourg, and took it in a few 
days. Prince Lewis was in no condition to 
raiſe the Siege; for the beſt part of his 
Army was called away to the War in Bavaria: 
He therefore poſted himſelf advantageouſly, 
at Stollhoffen, yet he could not have main- 
tained it, if the States had not ſent him a 
good Body of Foot, which came ſeaſonably, 
a few days before Mareſchal /illars attack d 
kim with an Army, that was more than 

Fe — T3 doub 


OY 


* if 
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„ double his number: But his Men, chief | aff 
17032. the Dutch Batalions, received them with {6 QF 
_  - much courage, that the French were for. . 
ced to quit the attack, after a had loſt | 
about four thouſand Men in it. Vet, upon Col 
repeated Orders from France, . Mareſchal og 
= . Pillars reſolved to venture the loſs of his 6% 
= - | whole Army, rather than abandon the but 
—_ Elector; who, tho' he had taken Nexgburg 
1 © and had ſurprized Ratishon, and had ſevera ron 
advantages in little engagements with the 7 
Imperialiſts, yet was like to be over- powered loa 
by a ſuperior F . he was not relieved ” 
in time, The Black Foreſt was thought del 
|  IimpraQticable in that ſeaſon, which was a 5 
uw” very wet one; This was too much truſted Ta 
= to, ſo that the Paſſes were ill looked after: * 
b | and therefore Pillars overcame all diffi 1 
| culties, and joined. the Elector: but his ris 
Troops were ſo harraſſed with the March, 2 
that he was obliged to put them, for ſome * 
time into Quarters of Refreſnment. 93 
| Bowe The Duke of Marlborough carried on the Ke 
taken. Siege of Bonne, with ſuch vigour, that they f 
capitulated within ten days after the Tren. me 
. ches were opened. The French reckoned * 
upon a longer refiſtance, and hoped to have dur 
= diverted this by an attempt upon Liege: 9 9 
1 | The States had a ſmall Army about Maſtricht, fn 
. which the French intended to fall upon, 6 


7 much ſuperior to it; But they found 3 
he Dutch in ſo. goqd order, and fo well 
oſted, that they retired within their Lines, ju 


6 


don as they ſaw the Duke of Marlborough, 


* 


alter 


afier the Siege of Bonne, was marching |_ _ 
towards them. The VEE Hap e e 1703: 


. * ö | 2 ; i * 
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very little action in NRaly: 


e Country Pan. 


continued ſucceſſion of threatning, and of 
ſome very devouring Earthquakes ;; Rome 
itſelf had a ſhare in the common Calamity ; 
but it proved to them more.dreadful, than 

it was miſchievous, Prince Eugene found : 
that his Letters, and the moſt preſſing repre- 
ſentations he could ſend to the Court on ; 
Vienna, had no effect: ſo at laſt he obtaine 
%%% outs wines 
1 lotions of the Dutch Army made it The. 
believed, there, was a deſign: on, Antwerp: ; 
Coeborn was making Advances in the Dutch © 


Hundert, and Opdam . commanded a ſmall 


CEC ? 
- " © & 


Army on the Other ſide of the Scheld, 
while the Duke of Marlborough lay with 
the main Army, near the Lines in Bra 
bunt. Bouflers was detached. from. Yilleroy's © 
Army, with a Body, double in number to 
Opdam's, to fall on him; he marched fo quicx 
that the Duteb, being ſurprized at Eckeren, 
were put in great diſorder, and Opdam, appre- 
hending all was Joſt, fled with a few of his 


Horſe to Breda: but the Dutch rallied, and 


maintained their ground with fuch firmneſs, 
that the French retired, litle to their honour ; 
ſince tho* they were much ſupperior in num- 


ber, yet they let the Dutch recover out of 


their firſt confuſion, and keep their ground, 
although forſaken by their General, who 
juſtified himſelf in the beſt manner he could, 
. CEC and 


* 


in Italy. 


Battle of 


Tie 


ckeren, 
+ +*$5 


* 


o 8 . < 
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1703 15 
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% 
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Huy, 
Lim- 
- .., andGuel- 
der, with 
all the 
Condros 


taken. 


bourg. 


for having a Captain General, and choſe of 


— 
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and caſt the blame on others. Bouflers's Con. 


duct was ſo much cenſured, that it was 


thought this finiſhed his diſgrace; for he Was 
no more put at the head of the French Armies: 


# ,*.; 23 174 
* 


Nor was the Duke of Marlborough without 
foe ſhare of cenſure on this occalion; ſince 
it was prerended, that he ought to have ſent a 
force to . Opdam, or have made an at- 
tempt on YHleroy's Army, when it was 
weakened by the derachment ſent with 


* 


VVV | 
Ihe French Lines were judged to be { 


ſtrong, that the forcing them ſeemed im- 


practicable, ſo the Duke of Marlboroygh tur. 


ned towards Huy, which was ſoon taken; 
and after that to Limbourg, which he took 
with no loſs, but that of ſo much time, as 
was neceſſary to bring up a train of Artil- 


- lery: and as foon as that was done, the 


Garriſon were made Priſoners of War, for 
they were in no condition to maintain a 
Siege. Guelder was alſo blockt up, fo that 
before the end of the Campaign, it was 
brought to capitulate. Thus the Low Rhine 
was ſecured, and all that Country, called the 
Condros, was intirely reduced. This was all 
that our Troops, in conjunction with the 
Dutch, could do in Flanders : We had the 
ſuperior Army, but what by reafon of the 


cautious rfiaxims of the States, what by reaſon 


of the Factions among them, which were 
riſing very high, between thoſe, who had 
Þeen of the late King's Party, and were now 


the 
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the Loveſtein Party, who were for governing 


allby a depuration from the States, no great 


deſign could be undertaken by an Army ſo 
mach dia ... 


On the Upper Rbine, matters went much The 
worſe; Villars lay, for ſome time on the — 4 / 
Danube, while the Elector of Bavaria mar- gn 
ched into Tirol, and poſſeſſed himſelf of on the 
Inſpruck: The Emperor's Force was ſo broken Pe. 


into many ſmall Armies, in different places, 
that he had not one good one any where: 
he had none at all in Tirol: and all that the 


Prince of Baden could do, was to watch 


Villars's motions: but he did not venture 
on attacking him, during this ſeparation. 
Many blamed his conduct: ſome called his 
courage, and others his fidelity in queſtion ; 


- while many excuſed him, ſince his Army was 


both weak, and ill furniſhed in all reſpects. 
The Duke of Vendome had Orders to march 
from the Milaneze to Tirol, there to join the 


Elector of Bavaria: upon which junction, 


the ruin of the Houſe of Auſtria would have 
probably followed: But the Boors in Tirol 


roſe, and attack'd the Elector with ſo mich 


reſolution, that he was forced to retire out 


of the Country, with conſiderable loſs, and 


was driven out before the Duke of Pendome 


could join him, ſo that he came too late: He 


ſeemed to have a deſign on Trent, but the 


Boors were now ſo animated with their ſuc- 


ceſſes, and were ſo conducted and ſupported 
by Officers and Troops ſefit them by the Em- 
peror, that Vendome was forced to return 
na S 
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. back, without being able to effect any 
227 ching. ... © Io; uy 


tial” Nothing paſſed this Summer in Italy The 

| done in Imperialiſts were too weak, and too ill ſup. 
e Ba frog Germany, to be able to act offen- 
| - tivily; and the miſcarriage of the deſign upon 
Tirol, . loſt the French ſo much time, that 
they undertook. nothing, unleſs. it were 
the Siege of Oſtiglia, in which they failed. 
Berſello, after a long Blockade, was forced 

to capitulate, and by that means, the 

Trench poſſeſſed themſelves of the Duke of 
Modena s Country: The Duke of Burgundy 
came to. Alſace, and fate down before 

Briſack, of which he was ſoon Maſter, by 

the cowardice or treachery of 
commanded, for which, they were con- 
demned by a Council of War. 


Awa The Eniperor's misfortunes grow 8e | 
ad the 


begunin him; Cardinal Colonitz and Eſterba | 

Hage. Government of Hungary, truſted chiefly to 

them: The former was, ſo cruel, and the 

other ſo . ravenous, that the. Hungarians 

ü took advantage from this diſtraction in the 
0 Emperor's Affairs, to run together in many 
laces,. and in great bodies, ſetting Prince 

| Ragorz at their head. They demanded, 
that their Grievances ſhould be redreſſed, 
and that their Privileges ſhould be reſtored: 
They were much animated in this, by the 
practices of the French, and the Elector of 
Bavaria's Agents: Some ſmall aſſiſtance was 

| ſent chem Þy: the way of Poland: They 
were encouraged to enter upon no Treaty, 


but 


4 


of thoſe who 


fully reſtored to all their antient Liberties. 


was much ſuſpected of being in the In- 


he was advanced to a high Poſtin the Empe:·- 1 


F 
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but to unite and fortify themſelves; aſſu- 1703. 
rances being given them, that no Peace 
ſhould. be concluded, unleſs they were 


— 


The Court of Vienna was much alarmed — | 
at this; fearing it might be ſecretly ſet mee. 
on by the Turks: tho* that Court gave all cor's 
poſſible aſſurances, that they would maintain Court. 
the Peace of Carlowitz moſt. religiouſly, 
and that they would in no ſort encourage 

or aſſiſt Malecontents, A Revolution: hap- 
pening in that Empire, in, which a new 
Vulcan was ſet up, raiſed new apprehen- 
ſions of a breach on that ſide : But the 
Sultan renewed the aſſurances of main- 
taining the Peace ſo ſolemnly, that all 
thoſe fears were ſoon diſſipated. There 

was a great Faction in the Emperor's Court, 

and among his Miniſters; and it did not 
appear, that he had ſtrength of Genius 
enough to govern them; Count Mansfield 


tereſts of France; The Prince of Baden, and 
Prince Eugene, both agreed in charging his 


Conduct, tho' they differed almoſt in every 

thing elſe: yęt he was ſo poſſeſſed of the | 
Emperor's favour and confidence, that it was ; 
not eaſy to get him ſet aſide : In concluſion, | 


ror's Houſehold, and Prince Eugene was 

made Preſident of the Council of Wa. 
But what effect ſoever this might have 4. 
in ſucceeding Campaigns, it was chen too {5924 
late in the year to find remedies for the ken by 
_ | pre- 
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. The HISTORY of rhe Reign 
reſent diſorders ; and all Affairs on the 
outh of the Danube were falling into great 
confuſion. Things went a little better on 
the North ſide of that River: The Upper 
Palatinate was entirely conquered; but near 
the end of the year, Augsbourg was forced 
to ſubmit to the Elector of Bavaria, and 


- © Landaw was beſieged by the French : Tal. 


7 * 


lard, who commanded the Siege, took it in 
fewer Weeks than it had coſt the Germans 
Months, to take it the former year: Nor 
was this all, an Army of the Confederates 
Was brought together to raiſe the Siege: 

The young Prince of Heſſe commanded, 
but the Prince of Naſſuw Weilburg, as a 
man of more experience in War, was chief- 
ly depended on; tho' his conduct ſhewed 
how little he deſerved it. The Emperor's 


- Birth-day, was a day of diverſion, and the 
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German Generals, then at Spire, allowed 
themſelves all the idle liberties, uſed in 
Courts on ſuch days, without the ordinary 
precaution, of having Scouts or Parties 
abroad, in the ſame careleſs ſtate, as if no 
Enemy had been near them. Tallard, ha- 

ving intelligence of this, left a Party of his 
Army to make a ſhew, and maintain the 
Works before Landaw, and marched with 
his beſt Troops againſt the Germans: He 
_ furprized and routed them, upon which 

Landaw capitulated : with this the warlike 
operations of this Campaign ended, very 
— and with great advantage to the 
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But two great Negotiations, then brought . 
to a concluſion, very much changed che 1798 
face of Affairs: All the Confederates preſſed A Treaty 

the King of Portugal to come into the Al- with che 
lance, as his own intereſt led him to it; . 
ſince it was viſible, that as ſoon. as Spain 
was once united to the Crown of France, 
he could not hope to continue long in 
Portugal. The Almirante of Caſtile was 

believed to be in the Intereſts of the Houſe 
of Auſtria; therefore to ſend him out of 
the way, he was appointed to go Ambaſſador 
to France. He ſeemed to undertake it, 
and made the neceſſary preparations: He 
ſaw this Embaſſy was intended for an 
Exile, and that it put him in the power of 
his enemies; So, after he had raiſed what 
was neceſſary to defray his expence, he 
ſecretly changed his courſe, and eſcaped 
with the Wealth he had in his hands to 

Licbon: where he entered into ſecret Nego- 
tiations with the King of Portugal, and the 
Emperor. He gave great aſſurances of the 
good diſpoſitions, in which both the People 
and Grandees of Spain were, who were 
grown ſick. of their new Maſters. The 

Tiſque he himſelf ran, ſeemed a very full _ 
credential.; He aſſured them, the new 
King was deſpiſed, and that that French 
about him were R hated; The 

d nc e being made 

a Province, either to France or to the Em- 

MOR =. 4 : 


e therefore propoſed that. the Emperor | 
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„and the King of the Romans ſhould renounge 

— all their pretenſions, and transfer them 

to the Archduke, and declare him King of 

Spain; and that he ſhould be immediately 

ſent thither ;- for he aſſured them, the Spy 

wards would not revolt from a King that 
was in poſſeſſion, till they ſaw another 

King, who claimed his Right: and in that 

Eaſe, they would think they had a right to 

adhere to the King they liked beſt: The King 

To of Portugal likewiſe demanded an enlarge- 

' ment of his Frontiers, and ſome new acces- 

; ſions to his Crown, which-were reaſonable, 

but could not be ſtipulated; but by a King 

In the Treaty, that the Emperor had made 

| with the late King, and with the States, one 

\ Article was, that they ſhould be at liber- 

; ty to poſſeſs themſelves of the Dominions 

which the Crown of Spain had in the Weſt- 

Indies, and he veſted in them the right, that 

1 their Arms ſhould give them, in theſe Ac- 
| | uiſitions; upon which the King had deſigned 

HM to ſend i great Fleet, with a Land Army, 

4 4 into the Bay of Mexico, to ſeize ſome im- 

-” zortant places there, with a deſign of reſtor- 
| 8 ing them to the Crown of Park, upon advan- 

8 _ tagequs Articles for a free Trade, as ſoon as 

= | eee ſhould receive a King of the 

. Houſe of Auſtria. This 1 was now laid a- 

= | ſide, and the reaſon that the Miniſters gave for 

| | _ it, was, that the Almirante had aſſured them, 

that if we poſſeſſed our ſelves of any of 
their places in the Meſt.- Indier, the whole 


1703. 


— 
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Nation would by that means bevonie entire. 1503 


ly French; they would never believe our 
promiſes of reſtoring them; and ſeeing 
they had no Naval Power of their own 
to recover them, they would go into the 
French Intereſt very cordially,” as the only 


way left to recover theſe Places. 
An entire credit was given to the Almi- 
rante ; So the Queen and the States agreed 
to ſend over a ut Fleet, with a'Land Ar- 
my of twelve thouſand Men, together with 
a' great . 5 Money and Arms to Por- 
tugat; that unde o have a 

Army of twenty eight thouſand Men rea- 
dy to join ours. In this 3 an incident 
happened, that had almoſt a ed the whole; 
The King of Portugal inſiſted, on demand- 
ing the Flag, and che other Refpetts to be 
paid by our Admiral, when he was'in his 
Ports; The Earl of Nottingham inſiſted, it 


was a dishonour to England to ſtrike, even 
in another King's Ports; This: was not de- 


manded of the Fleet, that was ſent to 


bring over Queen Katharine, ſo; tho Meth- 


uen our Ambaſſador, had agreed to this 


tify We 


Article, he preſſed che Queen not to ra- 
Methuen, in his own juſtification, ſaid, 
he conſented to the Article, becauſe he 
ſaw it was infiſted on ſo much, that no 


Treaty could be concluded, uffleſs that 


Point were yielded: The low ſtate of their 
affairs, in the year 1662, when the Protec - 
tion of England was all they had in view, 


for 
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ing undertaking'to' have an 
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' 688 The HISTORY. of rhe Reign 
1703. for their preſervation, made ſuch a diffe- 
= rence between that and the preſent. time, 
that the one was not to be ſet up for a 
-Þ recedent to govern the other pe 
even then the matter was n | 
in their Councils, tho': the extremities to 
which they were reduced, made them yield 
it. The Low. Godolphin looked on this; 
as too inconſiderable to be inſiſted on; the 
| whole affairs of Europe ſeemed to turn upon 
this Treaty, and ſo important a matter gught 
not to be retarded a day for ſuch Punctilio's, 
as a ſalute or ſtriking the Flag: and it ſeemed 
reaſonable, that every Sovereign Prince 
ſhould claim this acknowledgment, unleſs 
where it was otherwiſe. ſtipulated by ex- 
preſs Treaties. The laying ſo much weight 
on ſuch, matters, very much heightened 
jealouſies; and it was ſaid, that the Earl 
of Nottingbam and the, Tories ſeemed. to 
lay hold on every thing that could ob- 
ſtruct the progreſs of the War; while 
the round proceeding of the Lord G0. 
duolpbin reconciled many to him. The 
Queen confirmed the Treaty; upon which, 
the Court of Nienna was deſired to do their 
part: But that Court proceeded with its 
| orkinare Coupe; The. mildeſt Cenſure paſt 
on theſe delays was, chat they proceeded 
from an unreaſonable affectation of Magni- 
ficence in the Ceremonial, which could not 
be performed ſoon nor eaſily, in a poor but 
a haughty Court: It was done at laſt, but 
fo late in the year, that the new . 
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{ſuch as was wont to convoy the late King, 
when he croſſed the Seas: But the Miniſters 
of the King of Spain thought it was not 
ſtrong enough; They pretended,” they had 
advertiſements, that the French had a ſtron- 


1 4 


per Squadron in Dunkirk, which might be 


ſent out to intercept him; ſo an additional 


ſtrength was ſent; this loſt ſome time, and 
It had like to have been more fatal; for The 


Ting of Spuin could not reach Holland, be- 150g. 
fore the end of October. A Squadron of our — 
Fleet was lying there, to bring him over; 


rear 


the 27th of November, in the moſt violent“ 
Storm, both by Sea and Land, that had 
been known in the memory of man: The 
City of London was ſo ſhaken-with it, that 
u the ruines of their houſes: Some houſes 
fell and cruſned their Maſters to death * 
Great hurt was done in the Southern parts 


| of England; little happening in the North, 


where the Storm- was not ſo violent. There 
was a great fall of Trees, chiefly of Elms, 
that were blown down by the wind. We 
had, at that time the beſt part of our Naval 
Force upon the Sea: which filled all people 
with great apprehenſions of an irreparable 
loſs; and indeed, if the Storm had not been 
at its height at full Flood, and in a Spring 
tide, the loſs might have proved fatal to' 
the Nation. It was ſo conſiderable, that 
Part II. AL four- 


about the end of November the Weather ind in 
grew very boiſterous, and broke out on Novem- 


cople were generally afraid of being buried = 
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696. The HISTORY of the Reign 
vo. ; fourteen or fifteen Men of War were caſt 
hath away, in which 1500 Seamen periſhed ; Few 


Merchant- men were loſt ; ſuch as were dri. 


ven to Sea were ſafe: ſome few only were 
over-ſet. Thus the moſt threatning danger, 

— to which the Nation could be ' expoſed, 
went off with litte damage: we all ſaw our 

| hazard, ſince the. loſs of our Fleet muſt 
have been the loſs of the Nation. If this 


came to 


England. 


prefſions of joy and welcome, and at an n. 
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cenſure; He paid an extrabrdidaty” Reſpect g. 
Queen, and yet maintained a due —— 

geatneſs-i ie He had an art of ſeeming 

well pleaſed. with every thing, without ſo 

much as ſmiling once all the while he was 

at Court, Which was only three days; He 1 

ſpoke but little, and all he ſaid was judicious 7 

and obliging. All poſſible haſte was made, | 

in fitting out the Fleet, ſo chat he fer fai 

in the beginning of January, and for five © 

days he had a fair wind with good we: Z 

ther; but then the wind changeds and he 2 

was driven back to Portſmouth: He lay 

there above three weeks, and then he had 

2 very proſperous Navigation. The Forces, | 

that were ordered to go over to his aſſi- . 8 

ſtance, were by this time got ready to 

attend on him, ſo he ſailed with a great : 

Fleet, both of Men of War and Tranſport 

Ships: He arrived happily at Lisbon, where fte lan- 

he was received with all the outward EX- ded at EE 


expence, in à vain magnificence, which 
that Court could not well bear: but a Na- 
tional Vanity prevailed to carry this too 
far, by which other things, that were more 
neceſſary, were neglected. That Court was 
then very melancholy; for the young In- 
fanta, whom the King of Spain was to have 
married, as had been agreed, died a few 
as 7 18 T 
hile this Negotiation with Portugal 
was carried on, the Duke of Savoy began 
to ſee his own danger, if the two CrowWwuns 
5 1 . „ ke enen, 


| 


— 


i 


Imperialiſts out of Italy, and became Ma- 


'The Daughters to. the Duke of Burgundy, and 


| 5 . | _ #9 6 7 $4; che? 55110. 95 
rbe Since I am to relate the reſt of this Trans 
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A ſhould come to be united; and he ſaw 
1703. $4 + 18 e . 
. that if the King of France drove the 


ſter of the Milaneze, he muſt lie expoſed, 
and at mercy. He had married his two 


Duke of to King Philip. of | Spain; bur, as he wrote 
S«vy to the Emperor, he was now to take care 
into che Of himſelf and his Son. His Alliance with 
Alliance. France Was only for one year, Which he had 
renewed from year to year, ſo he offered, 
at the end of the year, to enter into the 
great. Alliance; and. he demanded for his 
r the Novareze and the Moniferrat. His 
leaving the Allies, as he had done in the 
former War, ſhewed that he maintained the. 
character of his Family, of changing ſides, as 
oft as he could expect better terms, by a 
new turn: yet his intereſt lay ſo viſibly now 
on the ſide of the Alliance, that it was very 
© reaſonable to believe, he was reſolved to 
_...__ adhere firmly to it. So when the demands he 
made were laid before the Court of Vienna, 
and from thence tranſmitted to England and 
Holland, all the aſſiſtance, that he propoſed, 
was promiſed him. The Court of Vienna had 
no money. to ſpare, but England and the 
States were to pay him twenty thouſand 
pounds. a month, of which England. was 
to pay him two chirds, and the States the 

Jett © e 
fecrer action, I muſt look back, and give ſome ac. 
of his Count of his departing from the A 


ing the Nation, was thought ſo ſurely laid, 


thoug 


| \ 
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the former War, which I had from Monſieur 25 
Hervart, who was then the King's Euvoy in . 
Switzerland, a French: Refugee, but original- fn er 
ly of a German Family of Augshourg ſettled depar- 
but ley in France. In Fanuary 1696, when due. 
the Plot for aſſaſſinating the King and invad- 


7 s 4 


that it could not miſcarry, the King of 


France ſent Mr. Chanley very ſecretly to the 


Duke of Savoy, with a full credence to the 
Propoſitions he was to make, demanding 
a poſitive anſwer within fix hours: with that 
the Duke of Orleans wrote very warmly to 
him; he ſaid, he had imployed all his inte- 
reſt with the King his Brother, to get theſe 
Offers made to him, which he conjur'd him 


to accept of, otherwiſe. he mult look for 
utter ruin, without remedy or recovery. 


Chanley told him, that at that preſent time, 
he was to reckon that King Fames was re- 
poſſeſſed of the Throne of England, and 
that the Prince of Orange was either dead, 
or in his hands: ſo he offered to reſtore Ca- 


zul and Pigneroll, and all that was after- 
wards agreed to by the Treaty, if he would 


depart from the Alliance. The Duke of 
Savoy being thus alarmed with a Revolution 
in e and being ſo ſtraitned in time, 


t the extreme neceſſity, to which 


he would be reduced, in caſe that was true, 
muſt juſtify his ſubmitting, when otherwiſe 
his ruin was unavoidable. The worſt part of 
this was that he got leave to pretend to 
continue in the Alliance, till he had drawn 
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year from Fngland and the States, and then 
the whole matter was owned, as has been 
related in the Tranſactions of that year. I 
leave this upon the credit of him from 
whom 1 had it, who aſſured me he was 
well informed concerning it 
The Duke of Savoy, having now ſecretly 


The Ys. + 
French àgreed to enter into the Alliance, did not 
3 Relive it, but continued ſtill, denying it to 
tions, & the French, that ſo when the Duke of Ven- 
_ dome ſent back his Troops to- him, at the 
Troops End of the Campaign, he might more ſafe- 
with Ty own it. The French had reaſon to ſuſpect 
coenr4a ſecret Negotiation, but could not pene- 
| 25 1111 | Ty 4 
war. trate into it, fo they took an effectual, 
| though a very fraudulent method to diſco- 
ver it, which was told me ſoon after by the 
| Earl of Pembroke. They got the Elector of 
Bavaria to write to him, with all ſeeming 
ſincerity, and with great ſecrecy, for he 
ſent it to him by a Subject of his own, ſo 
well diſguiſed, and directed, that the Duke 
of Savoy was impoſeg on by this manage- 
ment: In this Letter, the Elector camplain- 
ed bitterly of the inſolence and perfidious- 
neſs of the French, into whoſe hands he had 
put himſelf: He ſaid, he ſaw his Error now, 
when it was toolate to ſee how he could 
correct it; yet if the Duke of Savoy, who 
was almoſt in as bad a ſtate as himſelf, 
would join with him, ſo that they might 
act by concert, they might yet not only 
recover themſelves, but procure a happy 
F a8 4404-44 wSS > 4 893 24 2 1 + 4 eace 
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Pence to all the reſt of Europe. The Duke of 1703 
Savoy, miſtruſting nothing, wrote him a frank 
anſwer, in which he owned his own de- 
ſigns, & encouraged. the Elector to go on, & 
offered all offices of friendſhip on his behalf, 
with the reſt of the Allies: The French, who . 
knew by what ways the Savoyard was to 
return, ſeized him, without fo much as ac- | 
quainting the Elector with the diſcovery, 
that they had made. They ſaw now into 1 
this Secret; ſo when the time came, in which - 

the Duke. of Yendome ought have ſent back 
his Troops to him, they were made Priſoners 
of War, contrary to all Treaties: and with count 
this the War began in thoſe parts. It was Srarem- 
much apprehended that, conſidering the in 
weak and naked ſtate in which the Duke | | 

of Savoy then was, the French would have Sf 
quickly maſtered him; but Count Staremberg „ 
ventured on a March, which Military men : bl: | 
ſaid was the beſt laid, and the beſt execu- 
ted of any in the whole War; He marched 
from the Modeneſe, in the worſt: Seaſon of 
the year, . thro? ys that, by reaſon of 
the rains that had fallen, ſeemed impracti- 
cable, having in many places the French both 
before and behind him: He broke thro? all, 
and in concluſion joined the Duke of Savoy, 
with a good body of Horſe. By this, he 

was render'd ſafe in Piedmont, It is true the 

French) made themſelves quiekly maſters of 

all Savoy, except Montmelian; where ſome 
ſmall Actions happen'd, much to the Duke's 
advantage. The Switzers interpoſed, to ob- 

n r tain 
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| tain a Neutrality for Savoy, though with- 
| out . 5 FC 
Theln- The Riſing in the Cevennet had not been 
ſurtec- yet ſubdued, though Mareſchal Montrevel 
hac. was ſent, with an Army to reduce or de. 
vennes, Troy them: He commited great barbarities, 
not only on thoſe he found in Arms, but 
: on whole Villages, becauſe they, as he 
was informed, favoured them: They came 
often oy out of their 3 in Parties, 
ravaging the Country, and they engaged 
the King's e h 5 
and ſometimes with great advantage. They 
ſeemed reſolved to accept of nothing leſs, 
than the reſtoring their Edits to them; for 
a connivance at their own way of worſhip 
was offered them. They had many among 
them, who ſeemed qualified in a very ſingular 
manner, to be the Teachers of the feſt; they 
had a great meaſure of Zeal without any 
Learning; they ſcarce had any Education 
at all. I ſpoke with the perſdn who, by the 
Queen's order, ſent one among them to know 
the ſtate of their Affairs; I read ſome of the 
Letters, which he brought from them, full 
of a ſublime zeal and piety, expreſſing a cou- 
rage and confidence that could not be daun- 
ted; One inſtance of this was, that they all 
agreed, that if any of them was ſo wounded, 
in an Engagement with the enemy, that he 
could not be brought off, he ſhould be ſhot 
dead, rather than be left alive to fall into the 
enemies hands. It was not poſſible then, to 
form a judgment of that Inſurrection, the . 
#44: | ; . | pores 
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ports about itwereſo various and uncertain, , 


theſe by turns, while the reſt were left at 
home, to follow their labour: They put the 
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it being as much magnified by ſome, as it 703. 
was undervalued by others: The whole 
humber, that they could reckon on, was four 
tnouſand men, but they had not Arms and 
Clothes for half that number, ſo they uſed 


Country all about them in a great fright, and | | 
to a vaſt expence, while no intelligence | | | 
could be had of their deſigns; and they broke | | 
out in ſo many different places, that all who nn 
lay within their reach were in a perpetual 
agitation... It was a lamentable thing, that 

they lay ſo far within the Country, that it was + | . + 
not poſſible to ſend ſupplies to them, unleſs = 
the Duke of Savoy ſhould be in a condition to 
break into Nauphbiny; and therefore Advices 
were ſent them, to accept of ſuch Terms as 
could be had, and to reſerve themſelves for 
better times... te! | | 


In Poland the ſcene was more embroiled rhe Af. 
than ever; There was ſome appearance of erg 
Peace this Summer, but it went off in Winter. 


The old fierce: Cardinal drew a Diet to 


Warſaw; there it was declared, that their 
King had broken all their Laws : upon that 


they, by a formal Sentence, depoſed him, 4 | | 
and declared the Throne vacant. This was [ls | 


done, in concert with the King of Sweden, 1 i 
who lay with his Army at ſome diſtance ' 
from them, in the neighbourhood of Dant- 


.Zick, which alarmed the Citizens very much: 
It was believed, that they deſigned to 
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By 2 Sobies ti, the eldeſt Son of che late 

1203. King, who then lived at Breflaw in Sila, 

and being in the Emperor's Dominions, he 

thought himſelf ſafer than he proved to be. 

The King of Poland retired into Saxony in 

ſome haſte, which made many conclude, 

that he reſolved to abandon Poland; but he 

laid another deſign, which was executed 

his mind, tho' in the ſequel it proved 

not much to his advantage; Sobiesks and 

bis Brother were in a correſpondence with 

the Party in Poland, that oppoſed the King, 

upon which they ought to have looked 

tol their own ſecurity with more precau- 

tion: They, it ſeems, apprehended nothing 

where they then were, and fo diverted 

5 themſelves at hunting, and other wiſe in 

their uſual manner: upon this ſome, ſent 

by the King of Poland, took them both 

1 Priſoners, and brought them to Dreſden; 

| where they were ſafely kept; and all the 

Remonſtrances that the Emperor could 

make, upon ſuch an act of Hoſtility, had 

no effect. This for a while broke their 
meaſures at War ſacsu; many forſaok them, 

while the King of Sweden ſeemed impla- 

cable in his oppoſition to Auguſtus ; whoſe 

chief confidence was in the Czar; It was 

ſuſpected, that the French had a management 

in this matter; ſince it was certain that, 

by the War in Poland, a great part of that 

yy Force was diverted, which might other- 

= - wioi:ſe have been engaged ih the common 

= - | Cauſe of the great Alliance. All the Ad- 
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vices that we had from thence agreed in 170g. 


this, that the King of Sweden himſelf was 
jn no underſtanding with the Frencb, but it 

was viſible, that what he did, contributed 
not a little to ſerve their ends. This was 

the ſtate of Aﬀgirs dt Land. 
I turn next to another Element; and to Affairs at 
ive an account of the Operations at Sea, . 
where things were ill deſigned, and worſe 
executed; The making Prince George our 

Lord High Admiral, proved in many in- 
ſtances very unhappy to the Nation: Men 

of bad deſigns impoſed on him; he under- 
ſtood thoſe matters very little, and they 
ſhelter'd themſelves under his Name, to 
which a great Submiſſion was paid; but 

the Complaints roſe the higher for that: 

Our main Fleet was ready to go out in 
May, but the Dutch Fleet was not yet come 4 
over ; ſo Rook was ſent out, to alarm the 
Coaſt of France: He linger'd long in Port, 
pretending ill health; upon that Churchill 


was ſent to command the Fleet; but Rook's 


health returned happily for him, or he 
thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and 
went to Sea, where he continued a month; 
but in ſuch a Station, as if his deſign had 
been to keep far from meeting the French 
Fleet, which ſailed: out at that time; and 
to. do the Enemy -no harm, not ſo much 
as to diſturb their quiet, by comming near 
their Coaſt: at laſt he returned, without ha- 
ving attempted any thing. a7 | 
It was after this reſolyed, to ſend a Apen 
ect 
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u 03. Fleet into che Mediterrannean; It was near . dowr 
BY . the End of June, before they were ready o 80 
1 A leer to fail, and they had Orders to come out the : 
= CY ſent into Of the Streigbts, by the end of September: but t 
1 Be, Every thing was ſo ill laid in this Expe. . Nase 
| de, dition, as if it had been intended, that no- The 
| thing ſhould be done by it, beſides the a gre 
ll convoying our Merchant Ships; which dig MW be © 
not require the fourth part of - ſuch 2 Orde 

= Force. Shovel was ſent to command; when mou 
= - he ſaw his Inſtructions, he repreſented to any - 
. the Miniſtry, that nothing could be ex. ſee: 
x7 _ pected from this Voyage; He was ordered whe! 


to go, and he obeyed his Orders. He got of V 

to Leghorn by the beginning of September. Wy 

„ His arrival ſeemed to be of great col- MW ** 
fequence, and the Allies began to take 
courage from it; but they were ſoon dis- 

appointed of their hopes, when they under- 

ſtood, that by his Orders he could only ſtay 

a few days there: Nor was it eaſy to imagine 

what the — of ſo great an Expedition 

could be, or why ſo much Money was thrown 

away on ſuch a. Project, which made us 

deſpiſed by our Enemies, while it provok- 

ed our Friends; who might juſtly think, 

they could not depend upon ſuch an Ally, 

who managed ſo great a Force with ſo 

oor a conduct, as neither to hurt their 

p Enemies, nor protect their Friends by it. 
Isnocher A Squadron was ſent to the Weſt. Indies, 
" '.  enthe commanded by Graydon; a man brutal in his 
Weſf- way, and not well affected to the preſent 
Erie. ſtate of Affairs: The deſign was, to packer 
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all the Forces that we had, ſcattered-upand 
down the Plantations, and with that ſtrength 
to go and take Placentia, and ſo to drive 
the French out of the Newfoundland Trade: 
but the Secret of this was ſo ill kept, that it 


was commonly talked of, before he ſailed: 


The French-had timely notice of it, and ſent 
a greater Force to defend the Place, than 
he could bring together to attack it. His 
Orders were preſſing, in particular, that he 


ſhould not go out of his way, to purſue 


any of the Enemy's Ships, whom he might 
ſee: Theſe he obſerved ſo punctually, chat 
when he ſaw a Squadron of four Frencb Men 
of War failing towards Breſt, that were vi- 
ſibly foul, and in no condition to make any 
reliſtance,. he ſent indeed one of his Ships 
to view them, who engaged them, but 
Graydon gave the Signal to call him off, 


upon which they got ſafe into Breſt. This 


was afterwards: known to be Du Caſſe's 


Squadron, who was bringing Treaſure home 


from Cartagena, and other Ports of the Weſt- 
Indies, reported to be four Millions of pieces 
of Eight: But tho' here was a good prey 


loſt, yet ſo careful was the Prince's Coun- 
eil to excuſe every thing, done by ſuch. a 


man, that they ordered an Advertiſement to 


be put in the Gazette, to juſtify Graydon; in 


which it was ſaid, that purſuant to his Or- 
ders, he had not engaged that Fleet. The 
Orders were indeed ſtrangely. given, yet 
our Admirals had never thought themſelves 
ſo bound down co them, but that, upon 

| great 
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great occaſions, they might make ſtretch 
eſpecially where the advantage was viſible, 
as it was in this caſe: for ſince they were 
out of the way of new Orders, and new 


_ occaſions| might happen, which could not 


de known, When their Orders were given, 
the nature of the Service ſeemed to give 


them a greater liberty, than was fit to be 


allowed in the Land Service. When he came 


to the Plantations, he acted in ſo ſavage a 
manner, as if he had been ſent rather to 
terrify, than to protect them: When he had 
drawn the Forces together, that were in 
the Plantations, he went to attack Placen- 
tia but he found it to be ſo well defended, 
that he did not think fit ſo much as to 
make any attempt upon it: So this Expe- 


dition ended very ingloriouſſy, and many 


* 


Complaints of Graydon's Conduct were ſent 


after him. 


There was alſo a great Complaint thro! 
the whole Fleet of their Victualling; we 
loſt many of our Seamen, who, as was ſaid, 
were poiſoned by ill food; and tho” great 


complaints were made of the Victuallers, 


before the Fleet went out, yet there was 


TIE OWE 
* 


not ſuch care taken to look into it, as a 
matter of that conſequence deſerved: The 
Merchants did alſo complain, that they were 
ill ſerved with Convoys, and fo little care 
had been taken of the Newcaſile Fleet, that 


the price of Coals roſe very high: It was 


alſo ſaid; that there was not a due care 
had of our Seamen, that were taken by 
. 1 P 33 the 
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the Privatcers, many of them died by rea %% 


bon of their ill uſage,” while others; to de- 2 


liver thernſelves from - that, went into the 


french Service. Thus all our Marine Affairs 
were much out of order, and theſe difor- 
ders were charged on thoſe, who had the 
conduct of them; every thing was unpros- 
perous, and that will always be laid hea- 
vily on thoſe, who are in the management 

of Affairs. It is certain that, in the begin- 
ning of this Reign, all thoſe who hated the 
late King and his Goyernment, or had 
been diſmiſſed the ah ae him, were 

| ſought. out, and invited into Imployments: 
ſo it was not to be expected, that: they 
could be faithful or cordial in the War 
The Affairs of Scotland come next to be 
felated: A new Parliament was called, and 
many were choſen to ſerve in it, who 
were believed to be in ſecret engagements 
with the Court at St. Germains: The Lords, 
who had hitherto kept out of Parliament, 
and were known to be Jacobites, came 
and qualified themſelves, by taking the 
Oaths, to vote in Parliament: It was ſet 
up for a Maxim, by the new Miniſtry , 
that all the Jacobites were to be invited 
home: ſo a Proclamation was iſſued out, 
of a very great extent, indemnifying all 
perſons, for all Treaſons committed before 
April laſt; without any limitation of time 
for their coming home, to accept of this 
Grace, and without demanding any Secu- 
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| 170g. Tity of them for the future. The Due 
. — of Queensberry was ſent down the Queen 
Commiſſioner to the Parliament: This in. 

. flamed all thoſe who had Tormerly Oppo: 
ſed him; They reſolved to oppoſe|him till 


bp: in every. thing, and the greater part of 

| the Jacobites joined with them, but ſome 

3 of them were bought off, as was ſaid, by 
im: He, ſeeing. ſo ſtrong an oppoſition 

. formed. againſt him, ſtudied. to engage the 
Presbyterian Party to. ſtick. to him; and 

1 even the Party that united againſt him, were 
13 | ſoo apprehenſive of the ſtrength of that In. 
=, | tereſt, that they likewiſe / ſtudied to court 
them, and were very careful not to give 

them any umbrage. By, this, all the hopes 

of the Epiſcopal Party were loſt; and eve- 

ry thing relating to the Church did not 

only continue in the ſame ſtate, in which 
tit was during the former Reign, but the 
Presbyterians got a new Law in their fa- 


ment, and as full a Security, as Law could 
give; for an Act paſſed, not only confir- 
ming. the, Claim of Rights, upon which 
the Crown had been offered to the late 
King, one of its Articles being againſt 
Prelacy, and for a Parity in the Church, 
but it was declared High Treaſon to en- 
deavour any alteration of it. It had been 
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this into an Act, but he would never 
conſent to it: He ſaid, he had taken the 


— — —— — 


that 


vour, which gave them as firm a Settle- 


often propoſed to the late King, to paſs 


Crown on the terms in that Claim, and 
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oh WW ti therefore ie word hover make a preseh 176. 
in. on any part, of it; but he would not bind . 
oh his Succeflors, by making it a perpetual Law. | 
Gn Thus 4 Mitiftry, that"carvied all matters re- 
of WY kan co th Cercle ec 70 grear a eighth, 
ome il Jer Falk other views, gave. kae ſtroketo: 
by ite Epiſcopal Intereſt in Slang, to which 
1 the late Ring would never give way. The Debates 
great Debates in this Seſſlon were concer- wg 
ning the SucceſNion-of che Crown, in cafe see.. 
the Queen ſhould die without Iſſue. They ſion to 
reſolved to give the prefctenee to chat De- the . , 
bate, before they. would conſſder the Sup- | 
lies: it was ſoon refolved that the Succes- | = ol 
bi to the Crown after: the Queen, ſhould 
not be the fame Perfoh that was King or. 
Queen of Fngland, unleſs the juſt Rights of 
the Nation ſhould be declared. in Parliament 
and: fully ſettled in 'an Tadependance upon 
Engliſh Iptereſts and Coufneils. After this; 
they went to name Particulars, which by 
ſome were carried ſo far, that thoſe Expe- 
tjents were indeed the ſetting up a Common 
wealth; with the empty Name of a King: for it 
was propoſed; that the whole Adminiſtra- 
tion ſhould' be commited to a Council; 
hamed by Parliament, and that the Legis- 
ature \hould be entirely in the Parliament; 
by Which no ſhadow of power was jeft 7 
ith the Crown, and it was merely a no! * 
minal thing. But the further entring upon 80 
Expedients was laid aſide for that time, | 
only one Ack paſs'd; that went a great way 
towards them: It was declared that n 
Park. II. Yy fue-: 
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470g. Tucceeding King ſhould have the Power to 
engage the Nation in a War, without con. 
_ _ . dent of Parliament. Another Act of a ſtrange 


/ 


nature paſt, n the importation of 


I 0 1, as Was pretended, 
- were to be imported, in the Ships of a neu- 


tral State. The truth was, the Revenue 
was ſo.exhauſted, that they had not enough 
abe to ſupport the Government, without ſuch 


belp: Thoſe who deſired to drink good 
Wine, and all who were concerned in Trade, 
lan into it; ſa it Was carried, though with 
great opp 


ſition: The Facobites alſo went 


into it, ſince it opened a free Correſpon- 
dence with France :-It was certainly againſt 


the publick intereſt of the Government, in 


oppoſition to which. private intereſt does 
often prevail. The Court of St. Germain, 
perceiving ſuch a diſjointing in Scotland, and 


10 great an. oppoſition made in Parliament, 


was from thence encouraged to ſet all their 


Emiſſaries in that Kingdom at work, to en- 


gage both the chief of the Nobility, and 


the ſeveral: Tribes in the Highlands, to be 


3 ready to appear for them. One Frazer had 


gone thro” the Highlands the former year, 


and from thence he went to France, where 


=_” 3 had Authority, from the 
High 


landers, to undertake to bring toge- 


ther a Body of 12000 Men, if they might 


Officers, Arms, Ammunition, and 


be aſſiſted by ſome Force, together with 
Money 


from France. After he had delivered this 


Mleſſage, to the Queen at St. Germaine, ſhe 
1 ; 4 = "IN 
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tecommended him to the French Miniſters ; 170% 

ſo he had ſome Audiences: of them. He 

propoſed that 5000 Men ſhould be fent pragices 

from Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, with from 

Arms for 20000 Men; and that 5oo ſhould #796 

be ſent from Breſt, to ſeize on Fort William, 

which commanded .the great Paſs in the 

Highlands. The French hearkened to all this, 

but would not venture much upon ſlight. 

grounds, fo they ſent him back with ſome 

others, in whom they confided more, to 

ſee how much they might depend on him, & 

what the ſtrength of the Highlanders was: 

They were alſo ordered, to try whether 

any of the great Nobility of that Kingdom 

would engage in the Deſign. -—- | 

When theſe came over, Frazer got him- a Dis. 
ſelf ſecretly introduced to the Duke' of covery 
ueensberry, to whom he diſcovered all that hee. 
had been already tranſacted: And he under- 
took to diſcover the whole Correſpondence, 


between St. Germains and the Facobites: He 

alſo named many of the Lords, -who oppo- 

ſed him moſt in Parliament, and faid, they 

were already deeply engaged. The Duke 

of Queensherry hearkened yo willingly 
a 


to all this, and gave him a Pafs to go 
thro' the Highlands again, where he found 
ſome were (an very forward, but others 
were more reſerved. At his return, he 
reſolved to go back to France, and pro- 
miſed to make- a more <entire Diſcovery : 
He put one Letter in the Duke of Queens- 
berry's hands, from the Queen at Sz. Ger- 
FF TV 
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1703. 
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great Nobility; And probably he, who was 
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mains, ditected on the back (but by another 


hand) to the Marquis of Athol: The Letter 


was writ, in ſuch general terms, that it 
might have been directed to any of the 


truſted with it, had power given him to 


direct it to any, to whom he found it would 


be moſt acceptable; for there was nothing 
in the Letter, that was particular to any 
one Perſon or Family; it only mentioned 
the Promiſes and Aſſurances ſent to her by 


that Lord. This Frazer had been accuſed 
of a Rape, committed on a Siſter of the 
Lord Athol's, for which he was convicted 


and outlawed: So it might be ſuppoſed, 
that he, to be revenged of the Lord Athol, 


who had profecuted him for that Crime, 


might put his Name on the back of that 


Letter. It is certain, that the others who 
were more truſted, and were ſent over with 


him, avoided. his Company, ſo that he was 


not made acquainted with their proceedings. 


Frazer came up to London in Winter, and 


nad ſome meetings with the practiſing Faco- 


bites about the Town, to whom he diſcove - 
red his Negotiation: He continued {till to 
perſuade the Duke of Queensberry of his 
fidelity. to him: His Name was not told 
the Queen, for when the Duke of Queens. 
berry. wrote to her an Account of the 


Diſcovery, he added, that unleſs ſhe com- 
manded it, he had promiſed. not to name 


' 


the Perſon, for he was to go back to St: 


.Germains, to compleat the * The 


bow. 
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ueen did not ask his Name, but had more 
regard to what he ſaid, becauſe in the main 
it agreed with the Intelligence, that her 


Miniſters / had from their. Spies at Paris, 


The Duke of Queensberry procured a Paſs 
for him to go tò Holland, but by another: 
name; for he opened no part of this 


matter to the Earl of Nottingham, who gave 


the Paſs. The —.— in London ſuſpected 
Frazer's Correſpondence with the Duke 
of Queensberry, and gave advertiſement to 
the Lord Atbol, and by this means the 


17 %%/%ů 


whole Matter broke out, as ſhall be told 


afterwards. What influence. ſoever this, 
or any other Practice might have in Scotland, 
it is certain the Oppoſition” in Parliament 
grew ſtill greater; and ſince. the Duke of 
Queensberry would not ſuffer them to pro- 


ceed, in thoſe ſtrange Limitations upon the 


Crown, that had been propoſed, tho* the 
Queen ordered him to paſs the other Bills, 
they would give no Supply; ſo that the 
Pay of the Army, with the Charge of the 
Government, was to run upon credit, and 
by this means matters there were like to 


come to extremities. A national humour of 


rendring themſelves a free and independent 
Kingdom did ſo inflame them, that as they 
had a Majority of ſevenry in Parliament; 
they ſeemed capable of the moſt extra- 
vagant things, that could be ſuggeſted to 
them: The greateſt part of the Miniſtry: 
forſook the Duke of Queencbherry in Par- 
lament; both the Earl of Seafield, Lord 

. 1 Chan- 


3 
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Chancellor, the Marquiſs of Athol, the 


os 1793 Lord Privy-Seal, and Lord Tarbat, the Se- 

ciretary of State, with all that depended on 
| them, broke off from him: Yet upon the 
Concluſion of the Seſſion, [Athol was made 


3 a Duke, and Tarbat was made Earl of 
Cromarty, which looked like rewarding them 

: for their Oppoſition. (Soon after that, the 
TREE Queen reſolved to revive the Order of the 


Thiſtle, that had been raiſed by her Father, 

but was let fall by the late King: It was 

to be carried in a green Ribbon, as the 

1 George is in a blue, and the Glory was in 

the form of a St. Andrew's Croſs, with a 
WK . Thiſtle in the middle. Argyle, Athol, Annan- 
1 dale, Orkney, and Seafield were the firſt that 
had it, the number being limited to Twelve.) 

And to ſuch a heighth did the diforders in 

that Kingdom riſe, that great skill and much 

\ | fecret practice ſeemed neceſſary to ſet 
matters right there: The averſion and 

Reflec- jealouſy towards. thoſe, who had been moſt 


duct of ſhewed to thoſe, who were in King Fames's 
_ aikics Intereſts, had an * rom of bringing 
| " matters out of an Exceſs, to a temper: 
And it was'much magnified by thoſe, who 
Intended to tlatter the Queen, on deſign to 
ruin her. Tho' the ſame Meaſures were 


4 „ kaken in England, yet there was leſs danger 
3 in following them here than there: Errors 
A might be ſooner obſerved, and eaſier cor- 


rected, where Perfons are in view, and are 
watched in all their motions: but this 
— ? 9 | 3 mig t 
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might prove fatal at à greater diſtance, | 

ue it was more eaſy to deny or palliate 1703. 

things, with great aſſurance. The Duke f 
ensberry's engroſſing all things to himſelf, 

encreaſed the diſguſt at the credit he was 

in: He had begun a practice of drawing out f 

the Seſſions of Parliament, to an unuſual. 4. 

length; by which his Appointments exhau- 55 

ſted ſo much of the Revenue, that the reſt 

of the Miniſters were not paid, and that 

will always create diſcontent: He truſtel 

entirely to a few Perſons, and his Conduck 

was liable to juſt exceptions: Some of thoſe, 

who had the greateſt credit with him, were 

believed to be engaged in a Foreign Intereſt; 

and his paſſing, or rather promoting the 

Act, that opened a Correſpondence :with . 

France, was conſidered as a — to ſettle 


a Commerce there: And upon that, his 


Fidelity or his Capacity were much. ques- 4. 
_ A will „ * mg 
There were ſtill high Diſcontents in Ire. 2 


land, occaſioned by the behaviour of the ,eland. 

Truſtees there. The Duke of Ormond wass 

the better received, when he went to that 

Government, becauſe he came after the 

Earl of Rocheſter; till it appeared, that he 

was in all things governed by him; and * 

that he purſued the meaſures, which he had | 

begun to take, of raiſing new diviſions. in : 

that Kingdom: For before that time, the 

only diviſion in Ireland was, that of Engliſh 

and Iriſh, Proteſtants and Papiſts: But of 

late an Animoſity came to be raiſed there, „ 
1 Yy 4 Uke | 
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Pg 


like that we labour: under in England, be. 
tween Whig-and Tory. Ihe witer ſoit of 


che Engliſh reſolved to oppoſe this all they 


could; and to proceed with temper and 
moderation: The Parliament there was 
opened with Speeches and Addreſſes, that 
carried the complements to the Duke of 
Ormond ſo far, as if no other perſon beſides 
himſelf, could have given them, that. ſet- 
tlements which they expected from his 
Government. The Truſtees had raiſed a 
ſcandal upon that Nation, as if they deſigned. 
2 an Independance upon England; 
- foi:they began the Seſſion with a- Vote, 
diſclaiming that, ag falſe and injurious. They 
expreſſed on all occaſions their hatred of 
the Truſtees and of their Proceedings, yet 
they would not preſume to meddle with 
any. thing they had done, purſuant. to the 
Act, that had paſs d in England, which veſted 
the Truſt in them. They offered the ne- 


- © ceſſary Supplies, but took exceptions to 
the Accounts, that were laid before them, 
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and obſeryed ſome errars in them. This 
begat an uneaſineſs in the Duke of Ormond; 
for tho' he was . generous, and above al 
ſordid Practices, yet being a Man of plea- 
ſure, he was much in the power of thoſe, 
who acted under him, and whoſe integrity 
was not ſo clear. One gregt deſign. of the 
wiſer among them was, to break the power 
of Popery; and the intereft that the Heads 
of the Jriſh Families had among them. 
They enacted the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
if aut 


—— 
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| to follow the pattern ſet them by England, „ 
— particular: They alſo 2 Act 70H | 
concerning Papilts,  fomewhat like that a, aa 
which had paſted in England three years paſled 
before; but with ſome more effectual Clauſes, Þ*r* , 
for the want of which, we have not yet popery. 
had any fruit from that Act: The main 
difference was that, which made it look 
leſs invidious, and yet was more effectual, 
for breaking the Dependance on the Heads 
of Families: For it was provided, chat all 
Eſtates ſhould be equally divided among the 
Children of Papiſts, notwithſtanding any 
Settlements to the contrary, unleſs the 
Perſons, on whom they were ſettled, quali- 
fed themſelves by taking the. Oaths, and 
coming to the Communion of the Church: 
This ſeemed to carry no hardſhip to the 
Family in general, and yet gave hopes of 
weakning that Intereſt ſo conſiderably; that 
the Bill was offered to the Duke of Ormond, 
preſſing him, with more than uſual vehe- 
mence, to interceed ſo effectually, that it 
might be returned back under the Great 
Seal of England. They underſtood that 
the Papiſts of Ireland had raiſed a conſi - 
derable Sum, to be ſent over to England, 
o ſupport their Practices, in order to the 
N this Bill: It came over, warmly 
recommended by the Duke of Ormond: 
hut it was as warmly oppoſed by thoſe, 
who had a mind to have a ſhare in the 
reſents, that were ready to be made. The 
retence for oppoſing it was, that while 
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the Queen was ſo deeply engaged with the 
793: 3 and was — for favour 
—— to; the | Proteſtants in his Dominions; it 
- | ſeemed! not feaſonable, and was ſcarce 
. _ decent, to paſs ſo ſevere a Law againſt thoſe 
of his Religion: Tho' this had the leſs 


ſtrength, ſince it was very evident, that all 
the Triſh Papiſts were in the French intereſt, 
ſo there was no reaſon to apprehend that 


the Emperor could be much concerned for 


them. The Parliament. of England was 


fitting when this Bill came over, and Mens 


eyes were much ſet on the iſſue of it: So 
that the Miniſters judged, it was not ſafe 


to deny it: But a clauſe was added, which 
8 hoped would hinder its being accepted 
i Ir 


Trelaud: That matter was carried on fo 
fecretly, that it was known to none, but 


thofe who' were at the Council, till the 


News ' of it came from Ireland, upon its 
being ſent thither : The clauſe was to this 
purpoſe, that none in Treland ſhould be 
capable .of any Employment, or of being 
in the Magiftracy in any City, who did not 
qualify themſelves by receiving the Sacra- 
ment, according to the Teſt- Act paſſed in 
England; which before this time had never 
been offered to the Triſh Nation. It was 


hoped by thoſe, who got this Clauſe to 


be added to the Bill, that thoſe in Ireland 
who promoted it moſt, would now be 
the leſs fond of it, when it had ſuch a 
weight hung to it: The greateft part of 


Duſter was poſſeſſed by the Scotch, who ad. 


hered 


om 


1 


W 
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hered ſtiffly to their firſt Education in . + 2 , 
Stand : And they were ſo united in that 33. 
way, that it was believed they could not — —_— 
find ſuch a number of Men, who would 
ualify themſelves, as was neceſſary by this 
lauſe, to maintain the Order and juſtice 
of the Country. Vet upon this occaſion | CY 
the Iriſh Parliament proceeded with great 4 
caution and Wiſdom: They reckoned that 
this Act, ſo far as it related to Papiſts, would 85 + 
have a certain and great effect, for their WY: 
common ſecurity : And that when it was 
once paſs'd, it would never be repealed: 
Whereas if great inconveniencies. did arife 
upon this new Clauſe, it would be an eaſier 
thing to obtain a, repeal of it, in à ſubſe- 
quent Parliament, either of England. or Ire- 
land. So the Act was paſſed, and thoſe 
who thought they had managed the matter 
with a Maſter- piece of cunning, were out- 
witted by an Iriſh Parliament. However 
this Artifice, and ſome other things in tlie 
Duke of Qrmond's conduct, put them into 
ſuch an ill humour, that the Supply Bill | 
was clogged and leſſened by many Clauſes m_=_ 
added to it. The Seſſion ended in ſo much _ 
heat, that it was thought that Parliament = 
Ormond was continued in the Government. 
Thus the parts of the Government that ju. 
were thought. the, molt eaſily managed, s I 
Scotland and Ireland, had of late been put nn = 
into ſo much diſorder, that it might prove ” WW 
no eaſy work to ſet them again in . 
hater fre: : | The 


* 


8 : „ niere r 
2 as it were, out of joint: 
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„The Government was 3 where going; 
11. 


Fhe truſting and imploying, not only violent 
Tories, but even known Facobites, as it 
brought a weakneſs on the Management, 
ſo it raiſed a Jealouſy, that could not be 


_ eaſily cured. Stories were confidently ven- 


ted, and by ſome eaſily believed, that the 


Queen was convinced of the wrong done 
her pretended Brother, and that ſhe was 


willing to put affairs in the Hands of Per- 
ſons, who favoured his ſucceſſion: It was 
alſo obferved, that our Court kept to cold 
civilities with the, Houſe of Hanover, and 


did nothing” chat was render or cordial 
| looking that way: Nor were any imployed, 


who had expreſſed a particular zeal for 
their intereſts. Theſe things gave great 
jealouſy: All that was ſaid in excuſe for 


kruſting ſuch Perſons, was, that it was fit 


once to try if good uſage could ſoften 


them, and bring them entirely into the 
Queen's intereſts: And afſurances were 
Söregz that, if upon a trial, the effect hoped 


r did not follow, they ſhould be again 
This was the ſtate of our affairs when a 
new Seſſion of Parliament was opened in 


November: The Queen, in her Speech ex- 
WS a great zeal, for carrying on the 


War, and with relation to the Affairs of 
Europe: She recommended union and good 
Agreement to all her People; ſhe ſaid {he 


>: as it, were, out of joint: Its nerves and 
- - = ſtrength ſeemed to be much ſlackened; 
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vanted words to expreſs, how earneſtly 1 % 
ſhe deſired this. This was underſtood, 703% 
as an Intimation of her deſire, ' that there 
ſhould be no further proceding in the 
Bill againſt Qccaſional Conformity: Addreſſes 
full of Reſpe& were made to the 2 in 
return to her Speech; and the Lords, in 
theirs, promiſed to avoid every thing, that 
ſhould occaſion diſ- union or contention : But 
nothing could lay the heat of a Party, which 
was wrought on by ſome, who had deſigns, 
that were to be denied or diſguiſed, till a pro- 
per time for owning them ſhould appear. A 
motion was made in the Houſe of Commons, 
for bringing in the Bill againſt Occaſional 
Conformity: Great oppoſition was made to A Bili 
it; the Court was againſt it, but it was carried again | 
by a great Majority, that ſuch a Bill ſhould nal Con- 
be brought in. So a new draught was for- formity. 
med: In it the Preamble, that was in the for- 
mer Bill, was left out. The number beſides 
the Family, that made a Conventicle, was en- 
larged from Five to Twelve: And the Fine 
ſet on thoſe who went to Conventicles, after 
they had received the Sacrament; beſides the 
loſs of their employment, was brought down 
to Fifty Pound: There were Artifices, by 
which it was hoped, upon ſuch ſoftnings, 
once to carry the Bill on any terms: And 
when that point was gained, it would be 
eaſy afterwards to carry other Bills of greater 
ſeverity. There was now ſuch a diviſion upon 
this matter, that it was fairly debated in 
the Houſe ef Commons; Whereas before, it 
Went 


% 
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1701 vent there with ſuch a torrent, that no opps. 
1 ſition to it could be hearkened to. Thoſe 


who oppoſed the Bill went chiefly upon this 


ground, that this Bill put the Diſſenters in a 
worſe condition, than they were before: 80 
_ it was a breach made upon the Toleration, 


which ought not to be done, ſince they had 


not deſerved eng rm behaviour of theirs, 
by which ic could be pr 
had forfeited any of the benefics, deſigned 
by that Act: Things of this kind could have 
no effect, but to imbroil us with new diſ- 
tractions, and to diſguſt Perſons well affected 


to the Queen and her Government: It was 


_ - neceſlary to continue the happy quiet, that 


we were now'in, eſpecially in this time of. 


War, in which even the ſevereſt of Perſe- 


.....--cators made their ſtops, for fear of irritating 


2 ill humodurs too much. The old topicks 
mons, of Hypoeriſy, and of the danger the Church 
woas in, were brought up again on behalf 
of the Bill, and che Bill paſſed in the Houſe 

of Commons by a great Majority: And ſo 

it was ſent up to the Lords, where it oc - 
caſioned one debate of many hours, 
whether the Bill ſhould be entertained and 

read a ſecond time, or be thrown out: 

The Prince appeared no more for it, nor 


did he come to the Houſe upon this oc- 


caſion: Some who had voted for it, in the 
former Seſſion, kept out of the Houle, 
and others owned they ſaw farther into 
the deſign-of the Bill, and ſo voted: againſt 
it. Upon a diviſion it was carried, by 3 


Majo- 


pretended that they 


5 
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Majority of twelve, not to give it a ſecond 


reading, but to. reject: it. 


The Biſhops were almoſt equally divided: 
There were two more againſt it, than for rege 
it: Among theſe, I had the largeſt ſhare of by the 
cenſure on me, becauſe I poke- much Lords. 


ainſt the Bill: I knew how the Act of 


Teſt was carried, as has been already ſhewn 


in its proper * place: I related that in the 


Houſe, and che many practices of the Pap. 


its, of ſetting us of the Church - againſt 


the Diſſenters, and the Diſſenters againſt 
us by turns, as it might ſerve their ends: 


I ventured to ſay, that a Man might law- 
fully communicate with a Church, that he 
thought had a Worſhip and a Doctrine 


uncorrupted, and yet communicate more 


frequently with a Church, that he thought 
more perfect: I myſelf had communicated 
with the Churches of Geneva and Holland; 
and yet at the ſame time communicated 
with the Church of England: So, tho' the 


Diſſenters were in a miſtake, as to their 


opinion, which was the more perfect 
Chürch, yet allowing them a toleration in 


that error, this Practice 155 be juſtified. 


I was deſired to print what I ſaid upon that 
occaſion, which drew many virulent Pam- 


- phlets upon me, but I anſwered none of 


them. I ſaw the Facobites deſigned to raiſe 
ſuch a flame among us, as might make it 
ſcarce/ poſſible to carry on the War; thoſe 
who went not ſo deep, yet deſigned to 

See Patt, I. pag 680. & 767. 
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deer The Clergy over England, who where 


out o mop PPP | 
kiamour. Re inflamed: with this matter, could | Vi 
a 


xrdly forgive the Queen and the Prince; = 
the coldneſs that they expreſſed on this ti 
| occaſion: The Lord Godolpbin did fo poſi: th 
) tively declare, that he thought the Bill un- 6 
ſeaſonable, and that he had done all he * 
could, to hinder its being brought in, that ur 
tho he voted to give the Bill à ſecond 
Reading, that did not reconcile the Party 1 
to him: They ſet up tlle Earl of Ro- to 
cheſter, as the only Man to be depended no 
dn, who deſerved to be the chief Miniſter; Rl 
The The Houſe of Commons gave all the aj 
Sent \ Supplies, that were neceſſary, for carrying tly 
vote all On the War: Some tried to tack the Bill 
the againſt Occaſional Conformity to the Bill 
2 of Supply, but they had not ſtrength to 
Pplies e- | Ot. ning, e e 
an itz The Commons: ſhewed à very 


ual neglect of all that related to the 
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Fleet, which was wont to be one of their 1703. 
chief cares: It was ſurmized, that they ſaw, 
that if they opened that door, diſcoveries : DW 
would be made of errors that could neither 

be juſtified ' nor palliated, and that theſe 
muſt come home chiefly to their greateſt 
Favourites; ſo they ' avoided all examina- 
tions, that would probably draw ſome cen-- 
C1 7. FT UE 1990 - 
The Lords were not ſo tender; They Enquiries 
found great fault with the Counſels, chiefly — 
with the ſending Sbovell! to the Mediter- e 
ranean, and Graydon to the Weſt-Indies: And fle. 
laid all the diſcoveries, that were made to 
them, with their own Obfervations on them, | 4 
before the Queen, in Addreſſes that were CC 
very plain, tho” full of all due refpe&: | 5 
They went on likewiſe, in their examina- 
tions of the outery made of the waſte of 
the publick Treaſure in the laſt Reign; they 
examined the Earl of Orford's Accounts, 
which amounted to feventeen Millions, and 
upon which ſome Obſervations had been 
made by the Commiſſioners for examinin 
the publick Accounts; they found them alf . - 
to be falſe in fact, or ill grounded, and of : 
mme, 8 
The only particular, that ſeemed to give * 
a juſt coloar- to exception, was very {tric- of or- 
tly examined: He had victualled the Fleet, ae: 
while: they lay a Winter at Cadiz: the Pur- ted. 
ſers Receipts for the quantity, that was laid 
into every Ship, were produced, but they 
had no Receipts of the Spaniards, from 
. FL- 22 8 whom 


* / 


F 

| - Ren ey. pd: bought. gbe;! Eravifiens 

==. but, they had entred the prices of them in 
| their own books, and theſe were given in 
4 upon Oath. This matter had been much 
5 canvaſſed in the late King's time, and it 
| 

| 

| 
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ſtood thus;': Ruſſel; now- Earl of Orford, 

When he had been ordered to lie at Cadiz, 

wrote to the Board of Victualling, to ſend 

; one over to provide the Fleet; they anſwe- 

-....- red; that their credit was then ſo low, that 

they could not undertake, it: fo he was de. 
ſired to do it upon his own eredit. It ap- 
peared, that 90 Fleet nor ſingle Ship had 

ever been victualled ſo cheap, as the Fleet 

was then by him: It was nat the cuſtom in 
Spain to give Receipts; but if any fraud had 

been intended it would have been eaſy to 

©} have got the Spaniards, after they had their 

1 5 money, to have ſigned any Receipts that 

could have been offered them, for ſwellin 

up the accounts; for the practices of ſwel- 

ing Accounts, in their dealings with their 

_ own. Court, were well known there. Upon 

theſe reaſons, the Lords of the Treaſury 

had paſs'd his Accounts, and were of opi- 

nion that he had done a great ſervice to 
the Government, in that whole tranſac- F 
tion. . The::Houſe' of Lords did now con- 10 ir 
—_ -. firm this; and ordered an Account of that Meſ] 


Ne whole matter to be printed. 
The Commons made no progreſs in any hei 
pa -ommons made no pro | their 
' © diſcoveries of ill practices in the Earl of that 
Nanelagb's Office, but concluded that mat- gers 

ter with. an Addreſs to the Queen, that he . they 


tt 
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examin- 
better Places, or; cheir Nunes to be 1 


ein e nn f ar »z 


wood: order à Proſecution. Phis w 
Artic to make the Nati wg: al thing 0 18. hi, 
great diſcoveries' of Cori m might. 
made, if carefully Took'd'aft RE Tt Wag 
ed, After fuch an outcry: as they h 0 
madeg and uf . 17 pk | 
picks, for th $ Commitſion, he ex pol = 
powers that were 15 25 with 
diftoners, that at le ſt fome porta | 
feoyerje hold have bet en mid n y them, . 


mio. JN {GH 3 


TI Cocirtonbſentir f. ehe Lords; 1704 
for” continuing. "che" ommiſſion * another ——= 
year: It was obſeryed that an Wien e ABill for 
made of the Perſons; ſome, who expe 


Accounts 


out” The. Lords excepted fo 0 otle Bier] 
who was named to 'be/'one of the Com 12h 
miſſioners; becauſe he had Been a Colonel: the tuo 
and Rad niet Fer Seine 'tHe Accounts Of Houſes 
his 9wn Regiment: ſo they track out his 
Name, and flamed 210 r Fand they added 

wo note; WhO were hot. 5 | 
Houſe: of Commons. The reafor of this 

was, becauſe the Members a that Hop | 
would” not appear before 7 2M - i explain 97197 
ſome particulars, t they only ſent their Clerk, - rite 
to inform the 1 7 5 wht the Lords fen wo 5 
Meſſage to the f Houſe 2 2omni6ns; IR bool 505 
them to order their Members: to attend c 9 165 


their Committee, all the reciirh the we'd 1 8 

that they would dn anf! by 0 

gets of theit own :' but this zue e 

they E no. fuch - rn 80 the Lore 
ought 


wes 


loſtbe- , 
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thought it neceſſary, i in order to their being 
4 hetrer informed, t put ſome in the Com- 
—miſſion for the Future, who ſhould be bound 
to attend upon them, as oft as they ſhould 
he called for. The Commons rejected theſe 
| 1 55 wg pretended, that this was 
of the nature. of à Money-Bill, and that 
therefore the Lords could 4 20 no Altera- 
7 ions. in it. The Meſſage, Thak the Com- 
-ions. ſent. the Lords upon this head, came 
ſo hear the end of the Seſſion, that the Lords 
..., could not return an anſwer. to it, with the 
1 15 reaſons. for which they inſiſte en ;their 
wy . . Amendments ; ſo that Bill fell, 11 
The C Char args of this Commiſſion; amoun- 
to. Ei houſand Pounds a- year: the 
Commi 10 2 much noiſe, and brought 
"many; Perſons before them to, be examined, 
and gave great diſturbance to all the Pu- 
* Office ed What by. their attendanee on 
ge what E copying out all their books 
far. their peruſal; and, et in a courſe of ma 
ny Vears, they Had not made any one dis · 
- as 8 a UEfoP was Ie to this Way 
es . ee 
n ing this Seſſi jon, | 
_ which may have. great, Codegen tho 
ing Inju- iti I Telfit might ſeem inconſiderable: There 
Kicein have; been great Complaints long made, 
Faun and 5 much within theſe 
Member few, e rtiality and injuſtice 
__ 3 ny Sh Eleftions 57 7 rliament-Men, both 
8 i 98 ip Counties, and by the return- 
mg W N wughs. In Aylesbury, the 
500 8 | Return 
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Return was made by four Cohſtables, and 
it was believed, that they made a argen . 
with ſome of the Candidates, and then ma- 


— 


naged the matter, ſo as t& B& ſure; ws 


the majority ſhould bé for be een 


whom they had engaged themſelves; 


eanvaſſed about the Own; to Know The 


the Voters" were ſet, and they reſolved 76 ; 
find ſome pretenee for difabling thoſe,” Wh 


were"engapged' to vote fer other Perſon 
than their Friends, that they mighe b 
ſure to have the Majority: 5: 
own” hands.” And when this matter eame t& 
be examined by the Houſe'of:Commions 
they gave the Election always for him wh 
was reckoned of the Parey öf che Maſo: 
rity, in a manner ſo barefated, that they 


=. 


: Their 


were ſcarce out of countenance, Whnen 


they were charged for injultices in judgi 
Elections. It was not eaſy to finds 10 
medy, to ſuch a crying abuſe, f which all 
ſides in their turns, as "they happened to 
be depreſſed,” had made great Com laints; 


but when they came to be the Maj joriey, 


ſeemed to have forgot all that they 
formerly cried out on. Some few ichen 


this, on the topick of retaliation; the 
ſaid, 3 dealt with others as they ha 


dealt wi them, or their Friends. At laſt 


an Action was brought againſt the Con- 
ſtables of Aylechury, at the ſuit of one, who 
had been always admitted to Vote in former 
Elections, but was denied it in the laſt 
Eleftion. s * tried at che Hen 

2 ane. 


— 
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and it Was fg d che re by, che Jury, 

545 the. Conſtables, had enter go. A Ri * 

which, he Was Undoubted Ton, 

| 28 70 0 wert ts be ca N but 
! II Queen Bench, MD 
1 r proegegiggs in that matter, 

nee ction ech lie or had exer been 

r gh apo chat, 8Ccount. , Pœwel, Gould 
_ and; Aqui were ef, We chat nd hurt 
oo ;Sonp the I Ming. 6h at the Judging; of 
eckions belonged. to the. Houſe, of; Com. 

5 chat as. this Action was, che firſt ol 
ind 4-10; if it was glloweds! it would 
n an infinicy of Suits, and put — 

fficers; concerned in chat matter, uf 

rea” difficyltiess Lord Chief Juſtice F ol 
4 ; differed from the reſt ;- he 
thought- this-was. a matter of the greateſt 
importance, both to. che Whole Nation in 
general, and to every Man in his own par 
ticular : he, made a reat difference be- 
tween an Hlection of a Member, and a 
Right to vote in it; the Houſe of Com- 
Mons; were the only Judges of the former, 
Whether it was rightly managed or not, 
wirhgut Bribery, raud or [Violence but 
ge origi f voting in an Election, was 
"5 nal Right founded either on a 
Freeh old of. r -a-year in the 


e bo County; drin . or upon a 
1 Jo eſcription, gr ib Tien. a_Burroug 
eſe were all; logal; Titles, and a8 2 


were triable in a Court i 
Farin Vere made: concerning then! 
LH! SY all 


as 


— 
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matter was triable by them, and 
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and by reaſon of theſe; everything rela- 4.6 
ting to thoſe Acts, was triable in a Court 
of | Pu ; he ſpoke long and learnedly, and 


wich ſome vehemence upon the Subject; 
but he was one againſt 8 ſo the Or- 
der of the: Court went, in f 

Conſtables. The matter was upon that 


brought before the Houſe of Lords, by a 


Writ of Error; the Caſe was very fully 
argued at the Bar, and the judges were 


ordered to deliver their Opinions upon it, 


which they did very copiouſſ ? 
Chief Juſtioe Trevor inſiſted much, on the 
Authority that the Houſe of Commons 
had, to judge of all thoſe Elections; from 
that he inferred, that they only wanne dag 
who were the Electors: Petitions wer 


often grounded on this, that in the Po 


ſome were admitted to a Vote, who h. 
no Right to it; and that others were de- 
nied it, who had a Right; ſo that in ſome 
Caſes they were the proper Judges of this 
Right: And if they had ſt in"ſome'Caſes, 
they muſt have it in all. From tfis he in- 
ferred, that every 3 = 
by- them 
_ if two independent juriſdictions 
might have the ſame Caſe brought before 
them, they might give contrary ſudgments 
in it; and this muſt breed great diſtraction, 


* 


in the execution of thoſe Judgments.” 


- 


To all:thisit-was anſwered that à ſingle 


Man, who was wronged in this matter N 


had no other remedy but by bringing it 
| 4 2 4 | into 
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— — Commons could not examine the Right of toe 
every Voter; if the Man, for whom he 24 
odd have voted, was returned, he could gre 

not be heard to complain to the Houſe of the 
Commons, tho in his own particular he ace 
was denied a Vote, ſince he could not ſiz 
make any exceptions to the Return; ſo he He 

muſt bear his wrong, without a Remedy, Vo 

| if he could not bring it into a Court of but 
Law. A Right of voting in an Election led 
was the greateſt of all the Rights of an for 
Engliſhman, ſince by that he was repreſen- Co 
ted in Parliament; the Houſe of Commons Co 
could give no relief to à Man wronged aſſi 
in this, nor any damages; they could only tha 
ſet, aſide gne, and admit of another Re- bel 
turn; but this was no redreſs to him, that thi 
ſuffered the wrong; it made him to be the ſue 
leſs conſidered in his Burrough, and that car 
might be a real damage to bim in his fall 
. Trade: Since this was a Right, inherent in a anc 

Man, it ſeemed reaſonable that it ſhould Lo 

be brought, where all other Rights were of 

tried, into a Court of Law]; the abuſe was wh 

5 „ new, and was daily growing, and it was | Jud 
already ſwelled to a great heighth; when all 

new diſorders happen, new Actions muſt Juf 

lie, otherwiſe there is a failure in Juſtice, OC 

which all Laws abhor : Practices of this mo 

ſort were enormous and crying; and if ties 

[ the Rule made in the Queen's Bench was and 

| _ affirmed,” it would very much encreaſe anc 
5 theſe diſorders, by d inden that 1 


* q 


ſeemed to be given to the Officers, w 
took the fk 4195 


the Queen's 
according to the Verdict given at the Aſ- 
ſizes. This gave great offence to the 
Houſe of Commons, who paſſed very high 
Votes upon it, againſt the Man of Ayles- 


bury, as guilty of a Breach of their Privi- 
ledges, and againſt all others who ſhould 
for the future bring any ſuch Suits into 

d likewiſe againſt all 
Council, Attorneys and others, who ſhould 


Courts of Law; an 


5 * 
8 
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After a long debate, it was carried by a7; 
great 2 to ſet aſide the Order in Locas 
ench, and to give Judgment judge | 
Righrof 
electing 


Was 


triable at 


Law, 


aſſiſt in any ſuch Suits; and they affirmed, 


that the whole matter relating to Elections 
belonged only to them: yet they did not 
think fit to {end for the Man, who had 
ſued, or rather in whoſe name the Suit was 
carried on; ſo they let the matter as to him 


fall, under a ſhew of Moderation and Pity, 


and let it reſt upon thoſe general Votes. The 
Lords on their part ordered the whole State 
of the Cafe to be drawn up and printed, 


which was done with much Learning and 


judgment; they alſo aſſerted the Right, that 
all the — of England had, to ſeek for 
Juſtice in Courts of Law, upon all ſuch 


occaſions; and that the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by their Votes, ſtruck at the Liber- 
ties of the People, at the Law of England, 
and at the Judicature of the Houſe of Lords; 
and they ordered the Lord Keeper to ſend 
2 Copy of the * and of their Votes 
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4, 50 all the Sheriffs of England, to be com- 
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former times. This ene a reſtraint 
. on the Officers, now th 


| 
f 
| 
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 andFira- Commons, ſignifying her Purpoſe, to apply 
_ fruicsfor that branch of the Revenne, that Was ,rai- 
6 ofche ſed out of the Firſt · Fruits and Tenths, 
poor payed by the Clergy, to the enereaſe of 
Clergy: all the ſimall Benefices in the Nation: This 
branch was an impoſition, be ie 
| 1 in the af e ars, 

nd it was raiſed as a Fund to ſupport 
thoſe Expeditions: But when Taxes are once 

raiſed by ſuch; ah Arbitrary Power, as the 

| Popes; then aſſumed, and after there has 
been a Submiſſion, and the Payments have for: 
been ſettled into a euſtom, they are always King 
continued, even after the pretence, upon chie 
- which they were at firſt raiſed, ſubſiſts no Chi! 


* 
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% Nun ANNE! 737 
more: So this became a ſtanding branch 1704, 
of the Papal Revenue, till Henry the Eighth 707 | 
ſeemed reſolved to take it e ii 
firſt aboliſhed for a Year, probably to draw 

in the Clergy, to conſent t 3 : 
13 that delivered them from ſuc | 

eavy impoſitions.; But in the ſucceeding 

ed Seflion of Parliament, this Revenue was 

th in ſettled as part of the income of the 

ill Srown for ever. It is true, it was the 

in more eaſily born, becauſe the Rates: were 

of ſtill at the old value, which in ſome places 

ut was not the tenth, and in moſt: not above 

v the fifth part of the true value: And the 

4 Clergy had been often | threatened: with a 

2 


\ 


— — — 


— — — 


w 
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Ns. new. Valuation, in which the Rates ſhould 
b. be rigorouſly ſet to their full extent. 
le The Tenths amounted to about 11000 1. 
f wyear, and the Firſt- Fruits, which were | 
y oat per roſe one Year with another, ä 

to 5000 l. ſo the whole amounted to be- 
8, tween Sixteen and Seventeen Thouſand 
f Pounds a- year: This was not brought into 
is the Treaſury, as the other branches of the 
e Revenue; but the Biſhops, who had been 
8, the Pope's Collectors, were now the Ning's, 
rt ſo Perſons in favour obtained Aſſignations 
0 on them, for Life or for a Term of years: 
e This had never been applied to any good 
18 uſe, but was ſtill obtained by Favourites, 
'e for themſelves and their Friends: And in 
8 King Charles the Second's time, it went | 
n chiefly among his Women and His Natural | 
o Children. It ſeemed ſtrange, that while : ET 
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the Clergy had much credit at Court, they 
had never repreſented this, as Sacrilege, 
unlefs' it was applied to ſome Religious pur- 
of, and that during Archbiſhop' 'Zaud's 
avoir wich e e FIR, cor ar 


the Reſtauration of King Charles the Second, 


no endeavours had been uſed to appro- 


Charged on other things, on very ſſlight 


grounds; But this, which was more viſible, 


Was always forgot 


When I wrote the Hiſtory of the Refor:- 


mation, I conſidered this matter ſo particu- 
4arly, that I ſaw here was à proper fund, 
for providing better ſubſiſtence to the poor 
Clergy; we having among us ſome hundreds 

of Cures, that have not of certain Provi- 


% 


ſion Twenty Pounds a-year; and ſome 


Thouſands, chat have not Fifty: Where 


the encouragement is ſo ſmall, what can it 
de expected Clergymen ſhould be? It is a 
crying ſcandal, that at the Reſtauration of 
King Charles the Second, the Biſhops and 
other Dignitaries, who raifed much above a 
"Million in Fines, yet did ſo little this way. 
J had poſſeſſed the late Queen with this, 
ſo that ſhe was fully reſolved, if ever ſhe 
had lived to ſee Peace and Settlement, to 
have cleared this branch of the Revenue, of 
all the Aſſignations, that were upon it, and 
to have applied it to the augmentation of 
ſmall Benefices. This is plainly inſinuated, 
in the Eſſay that I wrote on her Memory, 
ſome time after her Death. 1 laid the matter 


before 


— 


Ire 


Ls 
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before the late King, when there was a 


proſpect of Peace, as a proper expreſſion 
bo j kful l Agde cw} 


both of his thankfulneſs to 


and of his care of the Church: I hoped 


that this might have gained the hearts of 


the Clergy: It might at leaſt have put a 


him, that he was an Enemy to the Qergy, 
which began then to have a very ill 


on all his affairs. He entertainèd this ſo 
well, that he ordered me to ſpeak to his 


ſtop to à groundleſs clamour raiſed againſt 


Miniſters about it: They all approved it, 


the Lords Somers and the Lord Halifax did 
jt, in a moſt particular manner; But the 


Earl of Sunderland obtained an Aﬀignarion, 


upon two Dioceſes, for Two Thouſand 
Pounds a- year for two Lives; ſo nothi 

was to be hoped for after that. I laid this 
matter very fully before the preſent Queen, 
in the King's time, and had ſpoken often of 
it to the Lord Godolp bas. 
This Fime was perhaps choſen, to pacify 
the angry Clergy, who were diſſatisfied 
with the Court, and began now to talk of the 
Danger the Church was in, as much as they 
had done during the former Reign: This ex- 
traordinary mark of the Queen's Piety and 


Zeal for the Church produced many Addreſſes, 


full of Complements, but it has not yet had 


any great effect, in ſoftening the tempers of 


peeviſh Men. When the Queen's Meſſage 
was brought to the Houſe of Commons, 
ſome of P 


the 


e Whigs, particularly . Sir Fobs . 
Holland and Sir Fofeph Fekyll, moved that 


1764. 
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of other Taxes; and that another: Fung 


- 


ed 
about ĩt 


dane ont he Crom? 
An Ar Uponbthe Queen's Meſſage, a Bill was 
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the Clergy might he entirely freed ftom 
that Tax, ſince they hore ſa heavy a ſhare 


might be raiſed of che ſame value; out of 


wich ſmall 'Benefices might be augmented: 


But; this was gviolentiy oppoſed by Mus- 
gr 0 and other Tories, who aid {the 


y -ought to be kept ſtill in a depen 


; Ain 
brought in, enabling her, to alienate 'ithis 
branch af the Revenue, and to create a 
Corporation by Charter, to apply it to the 
zuſe for which ſhe now gave it: Th 


Mortmain, ſo far as that it migt be free to 
all Men, either by Deed or by their laſt 
Wills, to give what they thoughit fit. to- 


wards the augmenting of Benefices. It 


that this Addition Was made in hope that 


it would be rejected by the Lords, and 
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that the ſcandal of loſing the Bill: might 
lie on them. It occaſioned a great debate 
in the Houſe of Lords: It was ſaid, that 
this Law was made and kept up even dur 
ing the times of Popery, and it ſeemed 
not-reaſonable | to open a door tò prac- 
tices upon dying Men. It was anſwered; 
that we had not the arts of affrighting 
Men by the terrors of Purgatory, or by 
Fables of Apparitions: Where theſe we 
practiſed, it was: very reaſonable to reſ- 
thold-Artifices, by which 
| they 
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they had ſo enriched their Church, that ,.- 
without fome ſuch eſſectual checks the 


A 


would have ſwallowed up the whole wealth 
of the World, as they had indeed in Eng- 


land, during Popery, made chemſelves Mas- 


ters of @ full third part of the Nation. The 
Biſhops were ſo zealous and unanimous 


for the Bill, that is was carried and paſſed 


into a Law. The Queen was ple ro 
jet it be known that the firſt motion of 
this matter came from me: Spchs a Project 


would have been much maꝑnified at 'ano- _ 
ther time; and thoſe; who had promoted 
it, would habe been looked on as the 


trueſt Friends of the Church: But chis did 
not ſeem to make any great impreſſion at 


that time; only it produced a Set of Ad- 
dreſſes, from all the Clergy of England, 


full of thanks and juſt acknowledgments. - 


I I come now, in the laſt place, to give 4 plot 
che Relation of the Diſcoveries made of a diſcorer- 
Plot, which took up much of the Lords 


% 
* 


Time, and gave occaſion to many ſharp 


Reflections, that paſs'd between the 'two 
Houſes in their -Addreſſes to the Queen. 


About the ſame time that the Story of 
Frazer's Paſs and Negotiations” began to 
break out, Sir John Macclean a Papiſt, and 
the Head of tflat Tribe or Clan in the 
Highlands and Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, 
came over from France in a little boat, and 
landed ſeeretly at Folkſton. in Kent: He 
brought his Lady with him, tho' ſne had 
been delivered of a Child, but eleven 17 705 
ue | | . before. 
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1704. before. He was taken, and ſent up to 
London; and it ſeemed, by all circumſtances, 
that he came over upon ſome important 


| 

| 

| 

5 Deſign: He pretended at firſt, that he 
| | came only to go thro England to Scotland, 
| 


to take the benefit of the Queen's general 

Pardon there: But when he was told, that 

the Pardon in Scotland was not a good 

= - warrant to come into England, and that 
8 it was High- Treaſon to come from France, 
* without a Paſs, he was not willing to ex- 
q | 1 himſelf to the ſeverity of the Law: 
So he was prevailed on to give an ac- 

count of all that he knew, concerning the 

Negotiations between France and Scotland. 

Some others were at the ſame time taken 

up upon his information, and ſome upon 

ſuſpicion: Among theſe there was one 

Keith, whoſe Uncle was one of thoſe, who 

was moſt truſted by the Court of St. Ger- 

mains, and whom they had ſent over with 

' Frazer, to brirg them an account of the 

temper the Scotch were in, upon which 

they might depend. Keith had been long 

at that Court, he had free aceeſs both to 

that Queen and Prince, and hoped they 

would have made him Under Secretary 

IT. for Scotland. For ſome time, he denied that 

| be knew any thing, but afterwards he con- 

ä feſſed he Was made acquainted with Fra- 

2er's Tranſactions, and he undertook to 

deal with his Uncle to come and dicover 

all he knew, and pretended there was no 

other deſign among them, but to lay mat- 

: | ters 


| Juen he ad rad anc 


till they thoughttheir Deſigns for H 


e ae, ANNE,» 1 A | 


reign” kakter he — "Fer 
himſelf to make RO difcove 
Frazer" Was iinployed by "HE". 
nsberry, © to decoy "Tor ine 1 15 Plow, 
1 

diſcover, as ſooh as he had drawn, mary 
into che guilt: He. affirmed' that, the ere wa 

10 Plot among the N Who 8 
glad to ſee one of th 
on the Throne; And they. teſt, 
the ſtate of .the War might 05 


Queen to a Treaty w with. 1 1 1 
: 175 terms given her, a as King 8 | 
King Henry S 6 Sixth Rag, to keien 175 


her Lie. hen I heard This, *T could not 

but remember What the 18 ol tho had 
faid to my ſelf, foon *' the Queen's 
coming ko thę Crown: I Fad, - hoped none 
in Scotland thought of the Prine of Walt: 
He anfwered; he knew none that thous * 
of him as long 3 as the Queen lived; I replied, 
that if an thoug 
ſure the Queen would live no 


well Aide But he ſeemed" to have no * 
prehenfions of chat. I e 5 


Queen this, Without auen A Perſon; f 
ck of ere Was. | 


and ſh& anſwered me-ver 


vo manner of doubt hae: 4 But tho x 
could not but reflect often on that dis- 
courſe, yet ſirice it was faſd to me in Lauf, 
| dence, "Heyer. 'fpoke of it to any. one per- 
fon, during all the we Hh that was now. 
0 On 
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on fogt: Bat I think it co 

3 0 e hs rguſon was. à Man of 
— aparticular 9 pon che Revolution 
he. had a 1 0 5 N Place Wyn, omg but 


nd 0 Lr, h Ny Eten Was 6 ogly one Wiel 


t the ſame 16 indſey w taken up; 
ne had bean In e oh to up; 


* 
wy te. 4 1 


al * Melfors, 11 then to the Earl of 


. 6E 185 ng. 3 over from France 
e Letters rders; that gave riſe to 
he Earl of Raute $ breaking out, the Year 
ifter. the Revolution; and he had hows 
mach 51 5 EN — ae he had. 4 ik | 
te in . Scot e pretended, that 
400 1 5 the. bene 0 ae Open! 's Pardon, 
had gane to N ſave that; and 
g ſecured by this Pardon, he thought 
118 ne ,. from Scot AS et to England; 
but he. Nabe e no. . for his 
coming to England; ſo it was. not doubted, 
GS V3 he came hither. to manage their. 


orreſpondence and Intrigues. He-pretended 
knew Of no. deſigns agaigſt the Queen 
and her n and that the Court 
of St. Germaine, and t Earl of Middletoun 


* e W 8 aint tho 29 | 


as FEW ANNE. 239 


but pe whe: he was ſhewed. Frazer” 3 Com- , 
miſſion to be a Colonel, ſigned by the 4. 
pretended King, and eounterligned Middle. © 


zoun, he Teemed amaze. at it; he did not, 


pretend it was a Forgery, but he ſaid that 
things of that kind Were never communi? 
cated to nk 


Suſſex ;, one of theſe, Boucher, was a chief 
Officer in the, Duke of Beraick's Family, 


LW . 


At the ſame time, that theſe were 7 * 0 e 
up, others Were eh on the Co aſt of 55 


who was then going to Spain, but it was | 


ſuſpected that wm 355 5 bl * to 2 bi 
going to Scotland: I ouſe of Lords 


apprehended, that this 85 Was bent on 


great Deſi nf and ſuf; 1 5 a remiſſneſs in 


5 Miniſt in Jagking after and exami- 


nin 1 5 5 EG came W France, they 
made an Addreſs to the Queen, that ee 
might be well look d to; they did alſo 
order Sir ohn Macclean to be ot reſor 
them; but che Queen, ſent chem a 

that Macclean's' buſineſs was EN 
method of Examination, 


But as for Houcber, and e cho where 
taken with him, the Earl of Nottinghy 
told the Houſe, that they were e up, 
1 tas they mi ht do with them as they 
70M e that the Houſe Sy 4 — 
and ordered the Uſher of th 


his Cuſtody, and they named a Committee 
of ſeven en r 0 Bonk them. At this 
aa 2 time, 


that Fa nl 5 
not think fit to alter ths, ar. ome 9 . 
all 


Black Re Rod to take the other Priſoners 110 Ei 


46 
— 


1 5 


Fd 


1704. time, the Queen came to the Parliament, 


and acquainted both Houſes, that ſhe had 
7 unqueſtionable proofs of a Correſpondence 
5 between France and Scotland, with which -{ 
. ſhe would acquaint them, when the Exami- ( 
„% ro nts no 7 
Diſputes The Commons were in an ill humour WM: 
1 againſt the Lords, and ſo they were glad : 
Houſes to find occaſions to vent it: They thought } 
in ad- the Lords ought not to have entred upon : 
_ drefles. this Examination; they complained of it 5 
to the Nr p47 n 

We. as of a neu and unheard-of thing, in an 
. = "Addreſs to the Queen; they faid/it was an : 
Invaſion” of 'her, Prerogative, which they : 
deſired her to exert. This was a Proceeding 5 
without a Prècedent; the Parliamentary E 
Method was, when one Houfe was offen- fi 
ded with any thing done in the other, 1 
Conferences were demanded, in which 8 
matters were freely debated; to begin an 0 
Appeal to the Throne was new, and might 1 
be managed, by an ill deſigning Prince, fo ol 
as to end in the Subverſion be the whole {} 
Conſtitution; and it was an amazing thing, * 
do ſee a Houſe of Commons affirm, in ſo f 
publick a manner and ſo poſitively, that ta 
the Lords taking Criminals into their own fi 
Cufſtody, in order to an Examination, was bs 
without Warrant or Precedent; when there m 
were ſo many Inſtances, freſh in every M 
Man's Memory, eſpecially ſince the time of 15 
the Popiſn Plot, of Precedents in both in 
HFHouſes, that went much further; of which Pe 
g a full ſeareh has been made, and a long a 
2 Mo 83 4 ; | i : 
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Houſe of 
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Liſt, of them was read in the Houſe of 


1704. 
— 


Lords. That did not a little confound thoſe 


among them, who were believed to be in a 
ſecret correſpondence with the Houſe of 


Commons; they were forced to confeſs,. 
that they ſaw the Lords had clear Prece- 
dents. to juſtify them, in what. they had 
done, of which they were in great doubt 
before. 3 * . ain . 
The Lords upon this made a very long 
Addreſs to the N in which they com- 
lained of the ill uſage they had met with 


none of thoſe hard words, that were in 
the Addreſs. made againſt them by the 
Houſe of Commons, yet they juſtified every 
ſtep they had taken, as founded on the Law 
and Practice of Parliament, and no way 
contrary to the duty and Reſpect they 
owed the Queen: The behaviour of the 


ſhould be narrowly looked into; no Houſe 
of Parliament, and indeed no Court of 
Judicature, did examine any Perſon, without 
taking him into their own cuſtody, during 
ſuch examination; and if a Perſon's being 
in cuſtody. muſt reſtrain a Houſe of Parlia- 
ment from examining him, here was a 
Maxim laid down, by which bad Miniſters 
might cover themſelves from any enquiry 


into their ill Practices, only by taking the 


Perſons, Who could make diſcoveries, into 
cuſtody : The Lords alſo ſet forth the ill 
| A#973 © © cone 


om the . Houſe of Commons; they uſed 


Commons, was ſuch, on this 
occaſion, as if they had no mind that Plots 
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of Stile, and Was reckened o 
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conſequentes that might follow; upon onꝰ 

=—==Houle of Parliament N their com- 
plaints Of andther to the 


| hroney without 
taking firlt che proper method 6f Confe- 
rences. This Addreſs was drawn with the 
utmoſt force, MS DET ee 

Pieces of its kind, that were in all the Re- 


cords of Parliament, The Queen, in her 


Anſwer, expreſſed a great concern to ſee 
ſueh à Diſpute between the two Houſes, 
'. Bouober, wen he was examined, would 
confeſs nothing; he ſaid, he was weary 
of living ſo — Hy of his, Country, and 
that having made. ſome attempt to obtain 


a Paſs, when that was denied him, he 


choſe, rather than to live always abroad, 
to come and caft himſelf upon the Queen's 
Merry; it did hot ſeem reaſonable to 


- believe this; ſo the Lords made an 


Addreſs to the Queen, that he might 
have no hopes of 'Pardon,' till he was more 
ſincere in his diſcoveries; and they prayed 
that he might be proſecuted on the Sta- 
ture: He confeſſed his crime, and was con- 
deinfied, but eontinued ſtill denying that 
he knew any thing; few: could believe this; 
yet there being no ſpecial Matter laid againſt 

him, his eaſe was td he pitied: he proved, 
that he had ſaved the Lives of many Pri- 
ſoners, during the War of Freland, and that 


during the Wat in Flanders, he had been 
very careful of all ugliſb Prifoners: When 


all this was laid before the Lotds, they did 
ä 55 


\ 


not think fit to carry the matter further. 


ſlept. 1 1 f een Ed SSIS 54 CS 4 & 4 
About the end of unuary, the Queen 


ſent the Exatninations of the Priſoners to 


the O Houſes; the Houſè of Commons 


heard them read, bũt paſs'd no Judgment 

upon them, nor did they offer any Advice 

to the Queen, upon chis occaſion; they 
only ſent” them back to the Queen, with - - 


thanks for communicating them, and for 


her Wiſdom and care of the Nation: It 


was thought ſtrange, to ſee a bufineſs of this 
nature treated ſo Nightly, ' by à Body that 
had looked, in former times more care- 
fully to things of this kind; eſpecially ſince 
it had appeared, in many inſtances, how 
dextrous the French were in railing diſtrac- 
tions in their Enemies Country : It was 
evident, that a Negotiation was begun, and 
had been now carried on for ſome time, 
for an Army that was to be ſent from France 


to Scotland; upon this, which was the main 


of the diſcovery, it was very amazing to 
ſee, that the Commons neither offered the 
88 any Advice, nor gave her a Vote 
of Credit, for any extraordinary Expence, 


in which the pregreſs of that matter might 


cage her; à Credit ſo given might have 
had a great effect, rowards defeating the 
Deſign, when it appeared how well the 
Queen was furniſhed to reſiſt it: This Cold- 
neſs, in the Houſe of Commons, gave great 


and juſt ground of Suſpicion, - that thoſe, 


Aaa 4 who 
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ſo he was reprie ved, and that matter 
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Plots, but were willing to let them go on, 


without: check or oppoſition. 


Pet Jad before them, an Abſtract of alf the 
ann. FEXRaminations, the Council had taken; but 


tioa of ſome took great exceptions to it, as drawn 


all who gn. deſign to make it appear more incon- 


were: ſiderabſe, than they believed it to be. The 
de in chis Subſtanee of the whole was, that there went 


lor. many meſſages between the Courts of 


St. Germain and Ferſailles, with relation to 
the affairs of Scotland; the Court of Ver- 
Jailles was willing to ſend an Army to Scot- 
land, but they deſired to be well aſſured of 


the aſſiſtance they might expect there; in 


order to which, ſome were ſent over, ac- 

_ tording'/to what Frazer had told the Duke 
+of- Queensberry; ſame of the Papers were 
Writ in Gibberiſh, ſo the Lords moved that 
A Reward ſhould be offered, to any who 


- ſhould deecypher theſe. When the Lords 


asked the Earl of Nottingham, if ever 
thing was laid before them, he anſwered, 
that there was only one Particular kept from 
them; becauſe they were in hopes of a 
Diſcovery, that was like to be of more 
eonſequence than all the reſt: ſo after a 
delay of a few days, to ſee the iſſue of it, 


which was Keith's endeavouring to perſuade 


His Uncle (who knew every ſtep that had 
been made, in the whole /progreſy ot 454 
TE VP e il, 


* 


who had the chief credit there, did not act | 
heartily, in order to the defeating; all ſuch 


I be ſeven Lords 


| 


he 2 Ng <6 ho 1 5 


affair) to come in and diſcover it, WI en 


they were told there was no more hope of 
that, the Lords ordered the Committee, 


which had examined 3 to examine 


into all theſe Diſcoveries. 
Commons, who expreſſed a great uneaſi- 


neſs, at every ſtep the Lords made in the 


pon this the 


matter, went with a. new Addreſs to the 


Queen, inſiſting on their former Complaints, 


againſt the Proceedings of the Lords, as a 


wreſting the matter out of the Queen's 
hands, and the taking it wholly-into. their 
own; and they prayed the Queen to re- 
ſume her Prerogative, thus vioſated by the 
Lords, whoſe Proceedings they affirmed to 
be without a Precedent. | 


: 


minations, and after ſome days they made a 
Report to the Houſe; Macclean's Confeſſion 


was the main thing; it was full & particular; 


he named the Perſons that ſate in the Coun- 
cil at St. Germains; he ſaid, the Command 
was offered to che Duke of Berwick, which 
he declined to accept, till. trial was made 
whether Duke Hamilton would accept of 
it, who he thought was the proper Perſon; 
he told likewiſe, what Directions had been 
ſent to hinder the ſettling the Succeſſion in 
Scotland; none of which particulars were 
in the Paper, that the Earl of Nottingham 
had brought to the Houſe of his Confes- 


ſion. It was farther obſerved, that, all the 


reſt, whoſe examinations amounted to little, 


were obliged to write their own. Confes- 


went on with their Exa- 
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170g. Bons, or at leaſt to ſign them: But Mae. 


clean had not done this; for after he had de- 
livered his Confeſſion by word of mouth 
to the Earl of Nottingham, that Lord wrote 
it all from His report, and read it to him 
the next day; upon which he acknowled- 
ged it contained a full account of all he 
had ſaid. Macclean's Diſcovery to the Lords 


was a Clear ſeries of all the Counſels and 


Meſſages, and it gave a full view of the 
Debates aud Opinions in the Council at 


F. Germains, all which was omitted in that, 


which was taken by the Earl of Nottingham, 
and his Paper concerning it was both ſhort 
and dark; there was an appearance of truth, 
in all that Macclean told, and a regular 
Progreſs was ſet forth in it. 

Upon theſe Obſervations thoſe Lords, 
who were not ſatisfied with the Earl of 
Nottinzbam's paper, intended to have pas- 


ſed a Cenſure upon it, as imperfect: It was 
ſaid, in the debate that followed upon this 


motion, either Macclean was asked, who 
was to command the Army to be ſent in- 
to Scotland, or he was not; if he was ask- 
ed the queſtion, and had aſwered it, then the 
Earl of Nottingbam had not ſerved the Queen 
or uſed the Parliament well, fince he had 
not put it in the Paper; if it was not asked, 
here was great remiſſneſs in a Miniſter, when 
it was confeſſed, that the ſending over an 
Army was in conſultation, not to ask who 


was to command that Army. Upon this oc- 


caſion, the Earl of Torrington made 1 8 
a EAN "i RE 1 | e- 


3 


. Rey ANNE. Ir 


Ann: that had too deep a Venom in 
them: He ſaid the Earl of Nottingham did 


prove, that he had often read over the —— {anne 


per, in which he had ſet down Mactlan's 


| Confeſſion, in his hearing ; and had Asked 


Him, if all he had confeſſ ed to him was not 


fully ſet dow 8 that Paper; to which he 
chat every thing he had 


* anſw 
ſaid Ver contained in it. Jpon this, that 
Earl 'obſerved, that Macclean, having per- 


haps told his whole Story to the Earl'of 


41 


Nottingham, and findin aer = — 


he had” writ ſuch a defeCtive account” of it, 


he had' reaſon to conclude, (for he believ- 


ed, had he been in his condition, he ſhould 
have concluded ſo himſelf f,) that the Earl 
of Nottingbam had no mind, thar he ſhould 
mention any ching, but what he had writ 
down, and that he deſired that clue reſt 
might be ſuppreſſed: He could not 

others but by HirpſelF; if his Life had 

in danger, and if he were interrogated 57 
4 Miniſter of State, who could do him 


either much good or much hurt, and if he 
had made a full Diſcovery to him, but had 


obſeryed that this Miniſter, in taking his 
confeſſion in writing, had omitted many 
things, he ſhould have underſtood that, 

an intimation that he Was to ſpeak of theſe 


ſho no more ; and ſo he believed he 


1 5 ſaid ie Was all, tho' at the ſame 
time he knew eit was not all, that he had 
ſaid. It was hereupon moved, "that Macclean 
might be ſent for and incerrogated, _—_ 
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The Lords were highly. offended with 


Fergufon's Paper, and paſs'd a ſevere Vote 


againſt thoſe Lords, who had-received ſuch 


a ſcandalous: Paper from him, and had not 


ordered him to be proſecuted upon it; which 


rous Negotiations, that paſſed between Scot- 


they directed the Attorney-General to do. 
It was apparent, there was a Train of dange- 


land and. St. Germaint, tho they could not 
penetrate into the bottom and depth of it: 


And the deſign of Keith's bringing in his 


Uncle was managed ſo remiſly, that it was 


1 ed. that it was not in ear- 


nieſt de 


The 


Lords 


Opinion 
up on the 
whole 

Matter. 


efired it ſhould ſucceed. During theſe 
Debates, . one very, extraordinary thing 
happened: The Earl of Nottingham did, 
upon three or four occaſions, affirm, 
that ſome things had been ordered in 
the Cabinet Council, which the Dukes of 
Somerſet and Devonſhire, who woere like- 
wiſe of that Council, did not agree with 
_ After all theſe Examinations and Debates, 
the Lords concluded the whole matter, 
with voting that there had been dangerous 
Plots between fome in Scotland and the 


Court of France and St., Germains; and that 


the Encouragement of this Plotting came, 


— 


from the not ſettling the Succeſſion to the 


Crown of Scotland, in the Houſe of Hanover 
8 ee 


a. 


| Party was not ſtrong. enough to carry any 
By 9 N „ F 8 ; : u% 7 4 r 84 24 1 0 
ow — thing of that kind; and by à previous Vote 
it was carried, to put no queſtion concern- 


. 


F Queen ANNE. 249 = 
mes Votes they: laid before "the Queens ts 2 
te and promiſed, © that when this was done,. 
TY they would endeavour to promote the U- 

. nion of the two Kingdoms, upon juſt and e 
ith log hot > TE os ag Fires | 
Ne This being ended, they made a long and an A. 

ch vigorous Addreſs, in anſwer to that Which dreſs jus- 

ot the Commons had made againſt them: They ins _ 

ch obſerved how uneaſy the Commons Had ceeding 

10. been at the whole progreſs of their In- ofche 

ge- quiry into this matter, and had taken — 

or- methods to obſtruct it all they could; | 

ot Which did not ſhew that Zeal for the 5 


it: . Safety, and the Preſervation of 

the Nation, to 'which all Men pretended: | 
vas They annexed to their Addreſs, à Liſt of i 
ar- many Precedents, to ſhew what good | 
18 Warrants they, had for every Step they 


ng had made: They took not the Examina- 
id, tion to themſelyes, ſo as to exclude others 
m, who had the ſame Right, and might have 
in done it as well as they, if they had pleaſed: 


of Their Proceedings had been' Regular' and 
e- Parliamentary, as, well as full of Zeal and 


ith Duty to the Queen: They made ſevere 

1 Obſervations on ſome of the Proceedings 

es, in the Houſe of Commons, particularly on | ( 
er, their not ordering Writs to be iſſued out 

Jus for ſome Burroughs, to proceed to new 

he Elections, when they, upon pretence of  ' 

hat Corruption, had voted an Election void; 

ne, which had been practiſed of late, when it 

the was viſible that the Election would not 


er: fallon the Perſon they favoured. They . 
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— ſented. in Parliament, and as N 

ang illegal. way of proceeding : Th 


to be repre. 
| FR | „ 4 1s A | 
els was penned with great Cate and much 


rd Somert, and were read over and con- 

few Lande, among whom L had ie ho- 

nour to be called for one. This, with, the 

_  - other Papers that were publiſhed by the 

| Lords, Naher great impreſſion on the hody 

of the Nation: For the difference that was 

between. theſe, and thoſe publiſhed by the 

Houſe of Commons, was indeed ſo viſible, 

that it did not admit ar any compariſon, 

and was confeſſed even Y thoſe who were 

Ane An Act paſſed in this Seſſion, which may 

— * be of great advantage to the Nation, if 

well executed; otherwiſe, ſince it is only 

E enacted for one Year, it will not be of 

A . Ease or any three; of them, to take up 

ſuch idle Perſons, as haye no Calling 
nor means of Sub 


a. 


= : upon paying them tHe Levy 5 Le 
Þ ec | 


is allowed for making Recruits: The Methods 
of raiſing theſe hitherto, by drinking and 
other bad Practices, as they were juſtly 
odious, ſo they were now ſo well known, 


that they were no more of any effect: So 


5 - that the Army could not be recruited, mu 


Mtrary 
1 1 
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by the help of this Act. And if this is well 


4 


managed, it will prove of great advantage 
to the Nation; ſince by this means, they 
will be delivered from many vicious and 


idle Perſons, who are become a burthen to 


» ” 


their Country: And indeed there was of 
late years ſo great an enereaſe of the Poor, 
that their maintenance was become in moſt 


places a very heavy load, and amounted to 
the full half of the pub 

Party in doth Houſes, that had been all along 
cold and backward in the War, oppoſed 
this Act with unuſual Vehemence ; they 
pretended Zeal for the publick Liberty, 


and the Freedom of the Perſon, to which, 


0 the Conſtitution, they ſaid every Eng- 
| 


lick Taxes. The 


ſbman had a Right; which they thought 
could not be given away, but by a legal 


Judgment, and for ſome Crime: They 


thought chis put a power in the hands of 


Juſtices of Peaee, which might be ſtretched 
and abuſed, to ſerve bad ends. Thus Men, 
that ſeemed engaged to an Intereſt, that 
was deſtructive to all Liberty, could yet 
make uſe of that ſpecious pretence, to ſerve 
their purpoſe. The Act paſs'd, and has been 
continued from year to year, with a very 
good effect: Only a viſible remiſſneſs appears 
in ſome Juſtices, who are ſecretly influenced 
by Men of ill deſigns. 5 e 


The chief Objection made to it in the An * 
Houſe of Lords was, that Juſtices of Peace dies 


had been put in and put out, in ſo ſtrange a 


concet-- 
ning the 


manner, ever ſince Vrigbt had the Great Jullices 
0 | Seal, of Peace. 


\ 
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— Seal, that ey did. nate deſerve; ſo great 4 
— Bower ſhould de committed to them: Many 

| Jentlemen, of good Eſtatesp and ancient -th 
Families, had been of late put out of the ca 
Commiſſion; for no other viſible reaſon, but te. 
becauſe they had gone in heartily to the . od 
Revolution, arid had continued zZealous for Ml << 
the late King: This ſeemed deine on deſign im 
w mark; them, and to leſſen the Intereſt the 

: had in the Elections of Members of ter 
c Par 28 And at the ſame time, Men of thi: 
no worth, nor Eſtate, and known to be not 
ill- affected to the / Queen's Title, and to but 

| 5 Proteſtant; Succeſſion, were put in, to cin 
* great encouragement of ill. deſigning of 
| „AI was: managed by ſecret Accuſe- und 
tions, and Characters: that were very par: Peat 
tially given. Mright was atZealor to the Eng 
Party, and was become! wer y ex ceptionable 10 5 
mn all Reſpectet Money, as ſwas ſaid, did dang 
every thing with him; only in his Court, the 

1 never heard him charged; fer any thing of t. 

| bas: great flop nes, by which ee Chancery they 

was become one of: 'the)heayieſt: Grievan- that 

* 1. — ion dg of _ _ thoſe 

to- S en, complainit the Com- age 
miſſions of the: Peace, in which the Lords 5 
delivered their Opinion, that ſuch as would I been 

not ſerve, of; act under che late King, wy ting: 

eil. Dot fit to-ſerve her Mae 17% ſent | 
Temper: < Withathis the-Seflion of: Fan nent 5 Bas of th 

of . brought to 4 quiet Ooncluſion, after much gener 
Abe Heat and à great deal of Contention between il:pri 
ah. "une two Houſas: The — 5 as the ä ned: 


2 


* 


clined to favour! thein, 5 


been very 


generality 


* 6 * 
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ed them für the Supplies, J Ine again 
recommended Union and Moderation to 
them. Theſe words, which had hitherto 


1704. 


carried ſo g00d a ſound: that all ſides Pre- 8 


tended to them, were now become ſo 


odious to violent Men, that even in Sermons, 
chiefly at Oxford they yy 
importing” ſomewhat; 
the Church; and that favoared tlie Diſſen- 
ters. The Houſe! of Commons had; during 
this Seſſion, Joſt much of their Repuration, 
not only With fair and impartial Judges, 
but even with thoſe, who were moſt in- 
It is true, the Body 
of the Freeholders began to be uneaſy 
under the Taxes, and to cry 1 Aa 
0 And moſt of the capital 

05 land, who had the moſt to loſe; ſect ſeemed. 

e ll turned and not to a 


id tie 


ere arraigned as 
la Was unkind. to 


dangers we were in, if we ſhould ful under 


the Power of Funce, and into the hands 
of the pretended Prince of Mater; or elſe 
they were ſo fatally blinded, as not. to ſee. 
that theſe muſk be the conſequences of 


thoſe meaſures, oe oper they were en- 


8 Ed. 9 #7 £386 YET 
Abe Ur Univerſities, \Oxford eſpecidlly;/have | 
ry unhappily ſucceſsful ' in corrup- 
ting: the Principles of thoſe, Who were 


5 to be bred among them; 80 that fewẽ 


them eſcaped the taint f it, andethe 
yr the” Clergy were ns on 
Irprincpled, but ill tem 1700 they exclal- 
med againſt all * 15 as endangering 

Part 1 J. the 
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aeeither the numbers or the, intereſt that the 
Diſſenters have among us, who by reaſon 


cof the Toleration are now ſo quieted, that 


l. Church is in no ſort of i dan 1 2 from 


nothing can keep up any heat in thoſe mat - 


ters, hut the folly and bad humour, that the 
Clergy are poſſeſſed with, and which they 
_ -infuſe into all choſe, with whom they have 


Credit: But at the ſame. time, tho” the great 


rand wiible danger, that hangs over zus, is 
from Popery, Which a miſcarriage in che 
preſent War muſt let in upon us, with an 
inundation, not to be either reſiſted or reco- 
and to apprehend and fear nothing from that 


| quarter. ie 19 2 An e 
he Convocation did little this Winter, 
they continued their former ill practices, 


but litels oppoſition was made to them, as 


very litle regard was: had to them: They 


zn the Ecelefiaſtical Diſeipline, and in the 
Conſiſtorial Courts; But took care to men- 
tion none of thoſe greater ones, of which 
many among themſelves were eminently 


drew La e of ſome Abuſes 


' guilty gs ſuch as Pluralities, Non: reſidence, 
the Neglect of their Cures, and the Irregu - 


Arrities in the Lives of che Clergy, which 
were too viſible. 14 (mitic may 4 067 op 90 

2 2 after the Seſſion Was ended, the 
Worough went over, to Holland. 
one over for ſome weeks, at the 
the States, in Fanuary, and then 


there 


. a ; 


* ” x y 1 
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the Church, tho' it is viſible, that the 


- 
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D  msto 


there was a Scheme form'd for the Qpera- 1704, 
that, inſtead of a fruitleſs one in the Ne. nes 


there, to lie only on the defenſive, which ver. 
way tg be commanded by M. Auverquerque: 
but that, ſince the Rhine was apen, by che _— 
taking of Bonne, all up to the Moselle, heit 


The Earl of Nottingham was animated Tie al 


Queen to comply wich his motion, he 
carried the Signet to her, and told her, he 


the Queen deſired him to conſider better 
of it. He returned, next day, fixed in his | 
firſt Reſolution, to which he adhered -the 5 


— 


# 


q 
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tions of the next Campaign. It was reſolved © 
therlande, they would haye a ſmall Army in wins | 


main Army, that was to be commanded by 
the Duke of Marlborough, ſhould act there, 
More was not underſtood to be deſigned, 


except by thoſe who were taken into the 


Confidence. Upon this, all the Preparations 7 
for the Campaign were ordered to be car- _ 

ried up to the Rhine; and fo every thing 
was in a readineſs, when he returned back 
to them in April: The true Secret was in 
few hands, and the French had no hint of 
it, and ſeemed to have no Apprehenſions 


by the Party, to preſs the Queen, to dif: a, 
miſs the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire quitted ö 
from the Cabinet Council, at leaſt that they Þis Place. 
might be called thither no more. He moved 

it often, but finding no inclination in the 


eould not ſerve any longer in Couneils, to 
which theſe Lords were admitted: But 


more ſteadily, becapſe che Queen had ſent 
85 F TIS... 
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1, to the Earl of Ferſey, for the Lord Cham · 
f : e eu 
for the Comptroller's. The Earl of Ferſey | 


So berlain's Staff, and to Sir 
of 5 was a weak Man, but crafty and we 
and sit practiſed in the Arts of a Court: His Lady 


Edward Was à Papiſt, and it was believed, that 


ae while he was Ambaſſador in France, he 
out. Was ſecretly reconciled to the Court of 
| St. Germains: For after that, he ſeemed 
in their intereſts. It was one of the Re- 
proaches of the laſt Reign, that he had ſo 
much Credit with the hate King; who was 


ſo ſenſible of it, chat if he had lived a little 


While longer, he would have diſmiſſed him. 
He was conſidered as the Perſon, that was 
now in the cloſeſt Correſpondenee with 
the Court of France; and tho' he was in 
himſelf a very inconſiderable Man, yet he 


was applied to, by all thoſe who wiſhed 


well to the Court of St. Germains. The 


Van of Kent had the Staff; he was the 


. ...... firſt Earl of England, and had a great Eſtate: 


- » Manſell, the Heir of wh hors Family in 


Nas, was made Comptroller; and after a 
Month's delay, ' Harley, the Speaker, was 
| made Secretary of Staes... 
The But now I turn to give an Aecount of 
puke of the Affairs abroad, the Emperor was redu- 
arlbo- | * WTF a. peta ee foes 5 n 
rough Ced to the laſt extremities ; the Elector of 


conduc- Bavaria was Maſter of the Danube all down 


tel his to Paſſau, and the Malecontents' in Hun. 


— gary were making a formidable progreſs: 


great se · The Emperor was not in a condition to 
crecy- maintain a defenſive War long, "OF, "me 
© PE OW e - 7% -- Bangs, 


* 
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| hands : ſo that when theſe ſhould come to I 
act by concert, no oppoſition . could be. 


made to chem. Thus his Affairs had 2 


very black appearance, and utter ruin was: 
to be apprehended; Nienna would be pro- 
bably beſieged on both ſides ;; and it was 
not in a condition to make a long def ade 21 
So the Houſe of Auſtria ſeemed loſt. Prince 
Eugene propoſed that the Emperor ſhould, 
implore the Queen's Protection; this was, 
agreed to, and Count Wratiſlaw managed 
the matter at our Court, with great appli- 
cation and ſecrecy. The uke of Marlborough 
ſaw the wenn, of - undertaking it, and 


reſolved! to try, 1 


it was poſſible, to put 


in it execution. When he went into Hol-. 


und in the Winter, he propoſed it to the Pen. 
ſioner and other Perſons, of the greateſt 
Confidence; they approved of it, but it 
was not adviſeable to propoſe it to the 
States 3 at that time, many of them would 
not have thought their Country ſafe, if their 
Army ſhould be ſent ſo far from them; 
nothing could be long a ſecret, that was 
Foun ed'to ſuch an Aſſembly, and the main 
ope of ſucceeding in this deſign lay in the 
ſecrecy, ' with which it was conducted. 
Under the blind of the Project of carrying 
the War to the Mozelle,,every thing was 
prepared, that was. ah for executing 
the true Deſign, When the Duke went 
over the ſecond time, that which was pro- 
poſed in publick, related only to the Mo- 
tions towards the Mozelle; ſo he drew his 
8 R 
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my together in May; he marched towards 


; 1704. Arm 40 4 | ou 
— che Mozelle; but he went farther; and after 
hie had gained the advance of ſome days of 


the French Troops, he wrote to the States 
from Ladenburg to let them know, that 
he had the Queen's Order, to march to the. 
Relief of the Empire, with which he hoped 
they would agree, and allow of his Car- 
rying their Troops, to ſhare in the Honour 
of that Expedition: he had their Anſwer, 
as quick as the Courier could carry it, by 
_ which they approved of the Defign, and 
of his cond their Troops with him. 
He mar- So he marched with. all poſſible expe. 


br den from the ' Rhine to the Danube 


wwe, Which was a great ſurprize to the Court 


of France, as well as to the Elector of 
Bavaria. The King of France ſent orders 

to Mareſchal Tallard, to march in all haſte, 

with the beſt Troops they had, to ſupport 

the Elector: He apprehended, that the 
Duke of Marlborough would endeavour to 

paſs the at Donaqvert and ſo to break 

into. Bavaria: To prevent that, he poſted 

about 16000 of his beſt Troops at Schellenberg 

near Donagbert; Which was looked on as a 

very ſtrong and tenable Poſt. The Duke 

of Marlborough joined the Prince of Baden, 
with che Imperial Army, in the beginning 

of July; and after a long March, continued 

The from three in the Morning, they came up 
* to the Bavarian Troops towards the Eve: 
berg. Ding; they were ſo well poſted, that our 
Men were repulſed in the three firſt 
e e With 


/ Qucen ANN El. e 7 
with great loſs ; at laſt the Enemys were 
beat from their Poſts, which was followed 


1704. 


— rr — 


with a total Rout, and we became Maſters | 
of their Camp, their Artillery and their 


Baggage. Their General Arco, with many o- 
thers, ſWam over the Danube: Others got into 
Dona wert, which they abandoned next mor- 
ning, with that precipitation, that they were 
notable to execute the Elefor'scruel orders, 
which were to ſet fire to the Town, if they 
ſhould be forced to abandon it: Great quan- 


tities of ſtraw were laid in many places, as a 


_ 7 IS. ãÿòé 8 
The . beſt half of the Bavarian Forces 
were now entirely routed, about 5000 of 
them were killed: We loft as many, for the 
Action was very hot, and our Men were 
much expoſed; yet they went {till on, and 


continued the Attack with ſuch Refolution, 


that it lec the Generals ſee, how much they 
might depend on the courage of their Sol- 


diers. Now we were Maſters of Donaæwert, 


and, thereby of x Paſſage over the Danube, 
which laid all Bavaria open to our Army: 
Upon that the Elector, with Mareſchal 
Marfin,' drew the reſt of his Army under 
the Cannon. of Augrbourg, where he lay ſo 
well poſted, that it was not poſſible to 
attack him, nor to force him out of it. The 
Duke of Marlborough followed him, and got 
between him and his Country, ſo that it 
was wholly in his power. When he had 
him at this diſadyantage, he entred upon a 

8 B b b 4 — 11 


preparation for that, in caſe of àa misfor- 
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Terms he;could; deſire, either for, himſelf 
or his Brother, even to the paying him 
the whole Charge. of the war, upon con- 
don. 5 he 1 855 immediately break 


i French, and fend. his Army into 
1 #Þ,, 5 With the Ats there: 
His? jets, ; who. were. now: at. mercy, 


refled, him vehemently to accept of thoſe 
'erms;; he, feemed inc] ined; to hearken to 
them, and-Meſſepgers went often Neger 


the two Armies; but this was done only to 
gain Hines for: for he ſent . 


aurier after Cou- 


rier, with moſt pfreſſing inſtances to haſten 


Fe ori the-Advancegt; the French Army, When he 


ſaw, he cou 10 gain ng, more time, the mat: 
ter went ſo. far, that the Articles were orde- 


red to be made ready for ſigning ; In con- 


duſion, he: refuſed to ſign them; and then 
evere Orders 1 were, given for M Military. Exe- 
ch n his, Country: Everything that 
was witl 85 reach of the Army, chat was 


5; 


worth taking, was brought - ds and the 


Teſt was 4; and deſtroye 
: Te two Generals did. =D. that reſolve 
on urther Action, and ſince the Elector's 


Camp could nat he forced, the Siege of 


Ig Lat was to be carried on: It was the 


— important Hep! he e in Which 1 


* ln none bo tas to cover Rag 8 Bog in 


conjunction with. Prince Eugene, Who com- 


wandes: + od: of he; de Army 
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which they had been put, in order to hin- 
der the March of the French: But they 
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which was now drawn out of the Poſts, in 


were not able to maintain them, againſt ſo 


great a Force as was now coming up; 


1704. 


* 


theſe formed a great Army. Prince Eugene, 
having intelligence of the quick motions of 


' the French, poſted. his Troops, that were 


about 18000, as advantageouſly as he could: 


And went to concert matters with the 


Duke of Marlborough, who lay at ſome diſ- 
tance; He upon that marched towards the 
Prince's Army with all poſſible haſte, and 


- ſo. the two Armies joined; it was now in 
the beginning of Auguſt. T 


The Elector hea- 
ring how near. M. Tallard was, marched 
with M. Marfin, and joined him, Their 
Armies advanced very near ours, and were 
well poſted; having the Danube on one ſide, 


and a Rivulet on the other, whoſe Banks 


were high, and in ſome places formed a 
Moraſs before them. The two Armies 
were now in view one of another: The 
French were ſuperior to us in Foot, by about 
10000; but we had 3000 Horſe more than 
they: The Poſt, of which they were poſ- 
ſeſſed, was, capable of being, in a very little 
time, put out of all danger of future At- 
tacks; ſo. the Duke of Marlborough & Prince 
Eugene ſaw how important it was, to 
loſe no time, and reſolved to attack them 
the next morning: They ſaw the danger 
of being forced otherwiſe to lie idle in 


Con- 


— 


their Camp, till their Forage. ſhould be 
eee 
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1704. conſumed, and their Proviſions ſpent. They 
had alſo intercepted Letters from Mare- 

_- chal Yilleroy to the Elector, by which it 
TS _——_ that he had Orders to march into 
Virtemberg, to deſtroy that Country, and 
to cut off the communication with the Rbine 
vrhich muſt have been fatal to us: So the 
neceſſary Diſpoſitions were made for the 

the next morning's Action. Many of the 
General Officers came and repreſented to 

the Duke of Marlborough the difficulties of 

the deſign; he ſaid he faw theſe well, but 
the thing was 3 neceſſary: ſo 

they were ſent to give Orders every where, 

which was received all over the Army 
with an alacrity, that gave a happy Preſage 

of the Suceeſs that follo wet. 
Iwill not venture on a particular Rela- | 

tion of that great Day; I have feen a co- 

pious account of it, prepared by the Duke 

of Marlborougb's Orders, that will be prin- 

ted ſome time or other: But there are 

ſome paſſages in it, which make” him not 
think it fit to be publiſhed preſently. He 

told me, he never ſaw more evident charac- 

ters of a ſpecial Providence, than appeared 
that day; a ſignal one related to his own ' 

_ Perſon; a Cannon-Ball went into the ground 

ſo near him, that he was ſome time quite 
covered with the Cloud of Duſt and Earth 

x that it raiſed about him. I will ſum up the 
| Action in a few words.  _ 5 
The of Our Men quickly paſſed the Brook, the 
 __  Hechſfted. French making no oppoſition : 'This fel 
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fatal errour, and was laid wholly to Tallard's . 
charge; the Action that followed, was for 

ſome time very hot, many fell on both 

ſides; ten Batalions of the French ſtood 
their ground, but were in a manner mowed 
down in their Ranks; upon that, the Horſe 
ran, many of them into the Danube, moſt 
of theſe periſned; Tallard himſelf was taken 
Priſoner. The reſt of his Troops were 


poſted in the Village of Blenbeim: Theſe, 


ſeeing all loſt, and that ſome Bodies were 
advancing upon them, which ſeemed to 
them to be thicker than indeed — Were, 
and apprehending that it was impoſſible to 

break thro', they did not attempt it, tho” 
brave Men might have made their way. 


Inſtead of that. when our Men came up 
to ſet fire to the Village; the Earl of Orkney 


firſt beating a Parley, they hearkened to it 
very eaſily, and were all made Priſoners of . 


War: There were about 1300 Officers and 


12000 common Soldiers, who laid down 
their Arms, and were now in our hands. Thus 


all Tallard's Army was either killed in the 


Action, drowned in the Danube, or become 
Priſoners by Capitulation. 'Fhings went not 


Jo eaſily on Prince Eugene's ſide; where the 


Elector and Marin commanded ; he was 
repulſed in three Attacks, but carried the 
fourth, and broke in; and ſo he was Maſter 
of their Camp, Cannon, and Baggage. The 
Enemy retired in ſome order, and he purſued 
them as far as men, wearied with an Action 
of about ſix Hours, in an extreme hot days 
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354; could go; thus we gained an entire Victory. 
8 6 4: In this Action there was on our fide 3 
15 12000 killed and wounded; but the French and 

the Elector loſt about 40000 killed, wounded, 
. 75 motion SL oat 
The. Eleftor marched with all the haſte 
he could to Ulm, where he left ſome Troops, 
and then with a ſmall Body got to /illeroy's 
Army. Now all Bavaria was at mercy; the 
Electreſs received the civilities due to her 
Sex, but ſhe was forced to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms, as were impoſed on her: Ingolſtad 
and all the fortified Places in the Electorate, 
with the Magazines that were in them, 
were ſoon delivered up: Augsbourg, Ulm 
and Meming quickly recovered their Liberty; 

- fo now our Army, having put a ſpeedy 
_ © Concluſion to the War, that was got fo far 

into the Bowels of the Empire, marched 
quickly back to the Rhine. The Emperor 
made great acknowledgements of this ſignal 
ſervice, which the Duke of Marlborough 
had done him, and upon it offered to make 
"iq him a Prince of the Empire: he very decently: 
Fe” faid, he could not accept of this, till he 

| knew the (Queen's pleaſure ;. and upon her 
conſenting to it, he was created a Prince of 
the Empire, and about a year after, Mindel- 
beim was aſſigned him for his Principality. 
Upon this great Succeſs in, Germany; the 

Duke of Savoy ſent a very preſſing meſſage 

for a preſent Supply; the Duke of Yendome 

yas in Piedmont, and after a long Siege had 
taken FYerceil, and was like to make a further 
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progreſs : The few remains of the Imperial 
Army, that lay in the Modeneze, gave but a 
ſmall Diverſion; the Grand Prior had ſo. 
ſnut them up, that they lay on a [feeble 
Defenſive; Baron Leiningen was ſent, with 


1 70 4 7 
S 


* another ſmall Army into the Breſcian; but 


he was ſo ill ſupplied, that he could do 


nothing, but eat up the Country; and the 


Venetians were ſo feeble. and ſo fearful, 
that they: ſuffered: their Country to be eat 
up by both ſides, without declaring: for or 

2inſt either. The Prince of Baden in- 
ſited on undertaking the Siege of Landau, 


as neceſſary to ſecure the Circles, Suabia in 


particular, from the Excurſions of that Gar- 


, 


— 


riſon: This was popular in Germany, and 


tho' the Duke of Marlborough did not ap- 
prove it, he did not oppoſe it, with all the Au- 
thority that his great Succeſs gave him: So the 
Prince of Baden undertook it, while the Duke 
with his Army cover'd the Siege. This 
was univerſally blamed,” for while France: 
was in the Conſternation, which the late 
great Loſs brought them under, a more vi- 
gorous proceeding was like to have grea- 
ter effects; beſides that the Imperial Army 
was ill provided, the great Charge of -a- 


Siege was above their ſtrength. The Prince 


of Baden ſuffered much in his Reputa- 
tion for this Undertaking; it was that, 


which the French wiſhed: for, and ſo it 
was ſuſpected, that ſome ſecret practice 


had prevailed on that Prince to propoſe it. 
It is certain, that he was jealous of the 


Glory ; 
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Glory the Duke had got, in which he had 


—— 


9 


no ſhare;; and it was believed, that if he 
had not gone to beſiege Ingolſtat, the Bat- 


tle had never been fought: He was indeed 


_ fo fierce a Bigot in his Religion, that he 
could not bear the Succeſſes of thoſe, he 


called Hereticks, and the exaltation which 


be thought Hereſy might have upon it. 


While the Duke of Marlborough lay co- 


vering the Siege, Villeroy with his Army 
_ came and looked on him; but as our Sol- 


diers were exalted with their Succeſs, ſo 


the French were too much diſpirited with 
their Loſſes, to make any Attack, or to put 
any thing to hazard, in order to raiſe the 


Siege: They retired back, and went into 
Quarters, and truſted to the bad ſtate of 


tze Imperial Army, who were ill provided 
and ill ſupplied: the Garriſon made as vi- 
gorous à defence, and drew out the Siege 
8 as dg a length, as could be: expec- 


he Prince of Baden had neither En- 
gineers nor Ammunition, and wanted money 
to provide them; ſo that if the Duke had 


not ſupplied him, he muſt have been for- 


ced to give it over. The King of the Ro- 


mant came again, to have the honour of 


taking the Place: his Behaviour there did 
not ſerve to raiſe his Character; he was not 
often in the places of danger, and was 


content to look on at a great and ſafe 


diſtance: he was always beſet with Prieſts, 
and ſuch a face of Superſtition and Bi- 


gotry appeared about him, that it very much 


dam- 
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8 the hopes that were given * him. , 
When it appeared, that there was no! 


need of an Army to cover the Siege, and 7 ne 
that the Place could not hold out many Dukeof 
days; The Duke of Marlborough reſolved r 


to poet himſelf of Triers, as a good Winter „ee 
quarter, that brought him near the confines to Tn. 
of France; from whence he might open 

the Campaign next year, with great ad- 
vantage; And he reckoned that the taking 

of Traerbach, even in that advanced Sea- 


ſon, would be ſoon done: And then the 
Communitation with Holland, by Water, 
was all clear: So that during the Winter, 


every thing that was neceſſary could be 
brought up thither from Holland fafe and 
cheap. This he executed with that dili- 
ence, that the French abandoned every 
lace as he advanced, with ſuch precipita - 
tion, that they had not time given them, 
to burn the Places they forſook, accor- 
ding to the barbarous method, which they 
had long practiſed. The Duke got to Triers, 
and that being a large Place, he poſted a great 
part of his Army in and about it, and left 
a ſufficient Force with the Prince of Heſſe 


for the taking of Traerbach, which held 


out ſome Weeks, but capitulated at laſt. 


Landau was not taken before the middle 


of November. 

Thus ended chis anden Campaign; in 
which England and Holland gained a very 
unuſual Glory: for as they had never ſent; 


their Armies ſo far by Land, fo their trium- 
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768 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1704. phant Return helped not à little to ani. 
mate and unite their Counſels. Prince Eu- 
gene had a juſt ſhare,” in the Honour of this 
great Expedition, ' which he had chiefly 
_ 59 N by his Counſels, and did ſo nobſy 
ſupport by his: Conduct. The Prince of 
Baden had no ſhare in the publick ſoy: 
His Conduct was as bad as could be, and 
the fret he was poſſeſſed with, upon the 
Glory that the other Generals carried from 
him, threw him, as was believed, into a 
languiſhing, of which he never quite reco- 
4 and of which he died two years 
BY SONGS 1577 05 JESS: 3; | 
At the concluſion of the Campaign, the 
Duke of Marlborougb went to Berlin, where 
he concerted the Meaſures for the next 
Campaign, and agreed with the — of - 
Pruſſia, for 8000 of his Troops, which 
were to be ſent to Italy upon the Queen's 
Pay: He had ſettled matters with the Em- 
peror's Miniſters, ſo that they undertook 
to ſend· Prince Eugene, with an Army of 
20000 Men, who ſhould" begin their March 
into Italy, as ſoon at is rigs 40-5 to paſs 
the Mountains: Of theſe the Queen and 
the States were to pay 16000. He retur- 
ned, by the Court of Hanover, /where he 
was treated with all the Honour, that the 
Succeſs of the Campaign well deſerved. 
He met with the ſame reception in Hol- 
land, and was as much conſidered and ſub- 
mitted to, as if he had been their Stadt- 
bolder. The credit he was in among them 
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was very happy to them, | ud es indeed 
for keeping down 


neceſſary” at that time, 


their Factions and animoſities, which were 


riſing in every Province, and in moſt of 


the moſt ſenſible of the common ger 
ſo it was not only quiet within itſelf, but 


45 5 2 YT 
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_ their Towns: Only Amſterdam; 1 _ 


it contributed not a little to keep all the 


relt ſo; which was chiefly' maintained by 
the Duke of Marlhorough's prudent mana- 
gement. England was full of joy, and Ad- 
dreſſes of Congratulation were ſent up from 


all parts of the Nation; but it was very 


viſible that, in many Places, the Tories 
went into theſe. very coldly, and perhaps 
that made the Whigs the more zealous and 
een 597 INE 237 035 a IDF 


I now turn to the other Element, where Afi 
our Affairs were carried on more doubt- * Se. 


fully. Rook ſailed into the Straits, where 
he reckoned he was ſtrong enough for the 


. Toulon Squadron, which was then abroad | 


in the Mediterranean. Soon after that,; a 


ſtrong Squadron from Breſt paſſed by Lis- 


hon into the Straits. Methuen, our Ambas- 


ſador there, . that if theſe 


two Squadrons ſhould join to attack Rook, 
it would not be poſſible for him to fight 
2gainſt ſa great a Force, ſent a Man- of- 
Var, that Rook had left at Licbon, wich 
ſome particular Orders, which made him ve- 
ry 1 to carry the Meſſage, but Meth- 

fed to fave him harmleſs. He 


upon that ſailed thro' the French Fleet, and 
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brought this important - Advertiſement to 
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Rook; who told him, that on this occaſion 
would paſs: by his not obſerving his 
Orders, but that for the future, he would 


the. ſafeſt courſe was to obey. Orders, 


pon this, Rook ſtood out of che wa of 
Frencb, towards the Mouth of the 


| Aue and; there he met Shovel, with a 


quadron 
Teinforced', he ſailed up 
now ein a condition, if 


f our beſt Ships; ſo being thus 
the Straits, being 
need were, to en- 


gage the French. He came before Bar- 
celona, where the Prince of Heſſe Darmſtat 
aſſured him, there was a ſtrong party ready 
to declare for King Charles, as it was cer- 
tain, that there was a great diſpoſition in 
many to it. But Rook would not ſtay above 
three days before it: So that the motions 
within the Town, and the diſcoyeries that 


many made of their inclinations, 


1 
4 


{YC 


had al- 
moſt 


* There is a good deal of diſorder in this short account of 


the Affairs at Sea, which if removed may prevent miliakes, 


The Confederare Fleet of English & Dutch ships having brought 


King Charles to Lisbon, ſailed from thence on the 11 May with 
ſome Troops commanded by the Prince of Heſſe Darmſtad, to 
do what ſervice they could in the Mediteranean. On the 18 May 
they appeared before Barcelona, & on the rg landed their Troops 

in hopes to * that Citty, bur their intelligence being too 

r 


ſoon diſcoy 
barked 


f d, the attempt failed & the Troops were reim- 
on the 20. On the 21 the Fleet ſteered their courſe 


NE. & had a ftorm of wind in the Gulf of Lyons that dis- 
perſed them all. & did much damage to theit ſails & rigging, 


ut the ſtorm being over they were got together 
[ diſcovered the French Squadron from Breſt 


27. on the 28 wy 
& gave them cha 
whiere another Squadron was ready to 


two days, till th 


again on the 


were gor near Toulon, 


Join them. Out Heetn 


or 


being 
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0 moſt proved fatal to them: He anſweted, 170“ 5 
n when preſſed to ſtay a few days more, that 
Id his Orders were poſitivez He muſt make 
why towards Nice; which it was believed mg | 
= French intended to beſiegſeee. 
* But as he was ſailing that way, he had. 
x advice, that the French had made no ad- 
8 vances in that: deſign: 80 he turned his 
12 courſe | Weſtward, and came in ſight of 
18 the French Fleet, failing from Breſt to Tou. 
n- bn: The Advantage he had was io viſible, 
|; that is was expected he would have made. 
— towards them; he did it not: What Or 
y ders he had was not known, for the mat- 
ry ter never came under examination: They 
In got to Tuulon, and he ſteered another way... 
han The whole French Fleet was then together 
NS in that Harbour, for tho' the Tuo Squa- 
1 dron had been out before, it was then in 
al- Port. dan $63. e enen, 
Mt Cf... . 13þ1105. Yall 
»3 fb ett 01991 F-38013, 011216 
of being any way equal to thoſe two Squadrons united, . they 1, 
kes. turned their cont eat the ſtrairs 3 0 which they . ho - 
ght ſed on the 14 June, & on the 16 were, off of l 
Aich by Sir W Shovel, with a Squadron from England. Being 
„to thus reinforced they returned again Joro the Metirercioean, o 
keep the French in reſpect, & do What fery ice might be neces- 
ops ſay, in concert with the Kings of Spain & Portugal. Theſe 
too Princes deſiting ſome artempt might be made on the coaſtes 
zm of Andaluſia, it was refolyed in a Council, of war to attack G- 
urſe braltar. In order to that the Prince of Heſſt with the Marines 
7 were ſer. on shote on che 21 July, to inveſt chat place on tlie 
ing, | land fide, & on the 22, 16 English & 6. Dutch ships were 
the ordered to bombard it from the ſeg; which was executed on 
reſt cke 23, wich ſo good effect, together with” che bold & ſue- 
lon, ceſsfuli landing e at the ſouch Mole. chat the Town / 
not ſurendered on the 24 July 1704 las s G7 nt 
N = Ccc2 N 
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"A; very happy Accident had preſerved a 


Toon, under the Convoy o 


The French Fleet lay in their way in the 
Bay of Tunis, and nothing could have ſa- 


1357 happened in the critical minute, in which 
they needed it: A thick Fog covered them 

: all the while, that they were failing by that 
Bay, ſo that they had no apprehenſion of 
the danger they were in, till they had 


chain of ſecond Cauſes in the courſe of 
Nature, and when they are directed by a 


5 ways carried me fo ſtrongly. to acknow- 
8 leqdge the latter, that I love to ſet theſe 
Reflections in the way of others, that they 
may conſider them with the ſame ſerious 
attention, that I feel in my ſelf. 3 
Gibral- _ Noot, as be failed back, fell in upon 
1825 bombarding it to very little purpoſe, that 
he might ſeem to attempt ſome what; though 


ſucceed': Some bold Men ventured to go 
a- ſhore, in a. place where it was not 
thought poſſible to climb up the Rocks; 
yet they ſueceeded in it: When they got 


were come out, according to their Super- 
ſtition, to a Chapel there, to implore — 
IX 23 Tet, pray co 24, ir- 


2204. fich Fleet of Merchant Ships from: Scande- | 
Te" of three or four 
Frigates, from falling into their hands: 


ved them from being taken, but that which 


paſs d it. I know it is not poſſible to de- 
termine, when ſuch Accidents riſe from a 


ſpeecial Providence: But my mind has al- 


rar was Gibraltar; Where he ſpent much powder, 


there was no reaſon. to hope that he could 


up, they ſaw all the Women of the Town 


| Virgin's Protection; they ſeized: on them, ; 
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and that contributed not a little ito: diſpoſe 
thoſe in the Town to ſurrender: Thev had 


leave to ſtay or go as they pleaſed; and ii 
caſe they ſtaid, they Were aſſured of ProC! t-. 


tection in their Religion, and in every 
thing elſe; for the Prince of ſp 
was to be their Governour, was a _ 
But they all went away, with the: mall 
Garriſon that had defended the Place. The 


Prince of n that were 


on board the Fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of 


the Place, and they were furniſhed out of 


the Stores, that went with the Fleet, with 
every thing that was neceſſary for their 
Subſiſtence or Defence; and a regular me- 


thod was laid down, of ſupplying f them 


conſtantly. from Lisbon 
It has been much queſtioned, by Men 
who underſtand theſe matters well, -whe- 
ther our poſſeſſing ourſelves of Gibraltar; 
and our maintaining ourſelves in it ſo long, 
was to our advantage or not: it has cer- 


tainly put us to a great Charge, and we 


have loſt many Men in it; hut it ſeems 
the Spaniards, who ſhould know the im- 

rtance of the Place beſt, think it ſo va- 
luable, that they have been at a much 


eater Charge, and have loſt many more 


en, while they have endeavoured to re- 


cover it, than the taking or keeping it has 


coſt us: And it is certain that in War, 


whatſoever Loſs on one ſide occaſions a 
greater loſs of Men or of: Freafure to the 
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other, muſt be reckoned a loſs only to the 
ae nat fuers moſ t 
Hur Expedition in Portugal, and our Ar- 
mies there, which coſt us ſo dear, and 
frofn which wWe expected ſo much, had not 
hitherto had any great effects: The King 
of Portugal. expreſſed the beſt intentions 
2 but he was much governed by 
ws: Miniſters, who were all in the Frencl 
intereſts; they had a great Army, but they 
had made no preparations for taking the 
Field; nor could they bring their Troops 
together, for want of Proviſions and Car- 
riages; the forms of their Government 


made them very ſlow, and not eaſily ac- 
eeſſible: They were too proud to confeſs 
that they wanted any thing, when they 


had nothing; and too lazy to beſtir them 
ſelves, to Execute what was in their pow- 
er to do; and the King's ill health fur- 
niſhed' them with an excuſe; for every 
thing that was defective, and out of order. 
The Prieſts both in Spain and Portugal 
were ſo univerſally in the French intereſt, 
that even the Houſe of Auſtria, that had 
been formerly ſo much in their favour, was 
now in diſgrace. with them: Their Al- 
liance with Hereticks, and their bringing 
over an Army of them, to maintain their 
pretenſions, had made all their former ſer- 
vices be forgotten: The governing Body 
at Rome did certainly engage all their Zea- 
lots every where to ſupport that Intereſt, 
which is how ſo. ſet on the deſtruction of 
/ r 
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Hereſy. King Philip advanced towards the 


Frontiers of Portugal, his Army being com- 
manded by the Duke of . Beravick, who 
began to ſhine. there, the“ he had pas d 
elſewhere for a Man of no very great 


” * 


Character. They had ſeveral Advantages 


of the Portugueze; ſome of the Engliſh and 
Dutch Battalions, which, were fo poſted, 
that they could not be relieved, and in 
Places that were not tenable, fell into the 
Enemies hands, and were made Priſoners 
of War. Some of the General Officers, 


who came over, ſaid to me, that if the 


Duke of Berwick had followed his Advan- 
tages, nothing could have hindered his 
coming to Zichon. The Duke of Scbhomberg 
was a better Officer in the Field, than in 
the Cabinet; he did not enough know hoy 
to prepare for a. Campaign; he was both 
too unactive and too haughty; ſo it. was 
thought neceſſary to ſend another to com-: 
mand: The Earl of Galway was judged the 
fitteſt Perſon for that ſervice; he under- 
took it, more in ſubmiſſion to the Queen's 
Commands, than out of any great pros- 
pect or hopes of ſucceſs; things went on 
very heavily there; the diſtraction that the 
taking Gibraltar put the Spaniards in, as it 
occaſioned à diverſion of the Spaniſh For- 


ces, that lay on their Frontier, ſo it fur- 


niſhed them with advantages, which they 
took no care to. 1mprove. F SS DES" & 2 $4133 | 
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Noot, after he had ſupplied Gibraltar, fai- AFiehe 
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led again. into the Mediterranean: And there ac Sea. 
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1 04. he met the Count of Thoulouſe, with the 
257 whole French Fleet: They were ſuperiour 


. — 
4 2 


Gallies with them, that were of great ule, 
Noot called Council of War, in which it 
was reſolved to engage them; there was 


not due care taken, to furniſh all the Ships 


ith a ſufficient quantity of Powder, for 


me had Waſted à great part of their 


they had generally twenty five Rounds, and 

it had ſeldom, happened, that ſa, much 

_ Powder was ſpent in an Action at Sea, 
On the 13th of Auguſt, juſt ten days after 

the Battle of Hochſted, the two Fleets en- 

: paged : Shovel advanced with his Squadron 
__ to a cloſe fight, for it was the Maxim of 

dur Seamen to fight as pear.as they could; 
he had the advantage, and the Squadron 
before him gave way; Rook fought at a 
greater diſtance; many Broad. ſides paſſed, 
and the Engagement continued till Night 
parted them, Some Ships, that had ſpent 

all their Ammunition, were forced on that 
account to go out of the Line, and if the 
French had come to a new Engagement 
next day, it might have been fatal, ſince 
many of our Ships were without Powder, 
whilſt'others had enough and to ſpare: 
aft 915 100g and hot Action, there was 
po Ship of either ſide, that was either taken, 
ſunk or burnt. We made a ſhew, the next 
day, of preparing for a . ſecond Engage- 
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to the: Engliſb in number, and had many 


ſor d Walted a or | 
ſtock of Ammunition before Gibraltar, yet 


nem bore off, to the 
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12 great joy of our Fleet. The French ſuffered 170K. 


ur much in this Action, and went into Toulon ** 
y ſo diſabled, that they could not be put in 
e, a condition to go to Sea again in many = 
it Months. They left the Sea, .as the Field of 
as Battel, to us 310 the Honour of the Action re» _. 
Ds mained with us; tho' the Nation was not 
or much lifted up, with the News of a drawn 
N Battle at Sea with the Freneb. We were long 
et without a certain Account of this Action; 
1d but the modeſty, in which the King of France 
2h wrote of it, to the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
4, put us out of all fears; for whereas their 
er Stile was very. boaſting of their Succeſſes, in 
n- this it was only ſaid, that the Action was to | 
"n to his advantage; from that cold Expres- 
o 145 we concluded the Victory was on our 

. Wert ns * 3 Nie 
on - When the full Account was ſent home 
8 9 — our * | ms Fun on both 
d, es appeared very ſignally; the 1 ories mag- 
ht nified 1 8 EE phe Vidory, and in — 4 
nt Addreſſes of Congratulation to the Queen, 
3 they joined this with that which the Duke 
he of Marlborough had gained at Hochſted. I 
nt underſtand nothing of Sea- matters; and there; 
ce fore cannot make a judgment in the point: 
T, I have heard Men, skilled in thoſe: affairs, 

; differ much in their ſentiments of Roos 
as Conduct in that Action; ſome not only juſ- | 
n, tifying. but extolling it, as much as others | 
xt condemn'd it. It was certainly ridiculous, ta 8 
e- ſet forth the glory of ſo diſputable an Enga- 
he gement, in the ſame words, with the Suc- 
at 8 ers ceſſes 
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04. ceſſes:we had by Land. The Fleet ſoon af. 


_ 
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ter failed home for England, Leak being left 
with'a Squadron at Lisbon. 
The Spamiards drew all the Forces, they 
had in Andalouſia and Eſtremaduru together, 
to retake Gibraltar: that Army was com- 
manded by the Duke of Pilladarias; he had 
with him ſome French Troops, with ſome 


Engineers of that Nation, who were chief. 
ly rehed on, and were ſent from France to 


carry on the Siege. This gave ſome” diſguſt 
to the Spaniards, who were ſo fooliſh in 


their pride, that tho* they could do nothing 


Prince of Heſſe 


with a great Body of Men, and Stores of 
all ſorts, to relieve the Place and to raiſe 


for themſelves, and indeed knew not how 
to ſet about it, yet could not bear to be 
taught by others, or to ſee themſelves out- 
done by them. The Siege was continued for 
above four Months, during which time the 

nad many occaſions given 
him to diſtinguiſh himſelf very eminently, 
both as to his Courage, Conduct, and inde- 
fatigable application. Convoys came fre- 
quently from Lisbon, with Supplies of Men 
and Proviſions ;'which the French were not 
able to hinder, or to intercept. Pointy at laſt 


came, with a Squadron of twenty French 
Ships, and lay long in the Bay, trying what 


could be done by Sea; while the Place 
was preſſed by land; upon that, a much 
ſtronger Squadron was ſent from Lisbon, 


the Siege; and the Court of France, not 
being ſatisfied with the Conduct of De 
Fra 5 3 | Spa · 
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Spaniſh” General, ſent Mareſchal A to 
carry on the Siege with greater expedi 


The Portugueze all this while made no uſe 


2 6 


204. 


of the Diverſion, given by the Siege of 


Gibraltar ; they "made great demands on 
us; for England was now conſidered as, a 
Source, "that could never be "exhauſted : 


We granted all their demands, and a Body 


of Horſe was ſent to them at a vaſt charge. 
The King was in a very ill ſtate of health, 
occaſioned by diſorders in his Youth'; he 
had not been treated skilfully, ſo he was 
often relapſing, and was not in a condition 
to apply himſelf much to buſineſs : For 
ſome time, our Queen Dowager was ſet at 
the Head of their Councils; her Admini- 


and all 


{tration was much dene Fug and ſhe 
of 


was very careful of the Engli 
their concerns. OE 


In Italy the Duke of Savoy had Aa melan- Aﬀairs 
choly Campaign, loſing Place after Place; in #47: 


but he ſupported his Affairs with great 


misfortunes, beyond what could have been 
imagined: Perceil and Yorea gave the Duke 
of Yendome the trouble of a tedious Siege; 
they ſtood their ground as long as poſſible ; 
the Duke of Savoy's Army was not ſtrong 


Conduct; and ſhewed a Firmneſs in his 


enough to raiſe theſe Sieges, ſo both Places 


fell in concluſion: The French had not Troops 
both to carry on the War, and to leave 
Garriſons in thoſe: Places, fo. they demo- 
liſhed the Fortifications : after they had 
ſucceeded fo far, they ſar down before Perue, 
[OS 6. ? in 
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"ig in the end of October. The Duke of Savoy 
A poſted his Army at Creſcentino, over again! 

it, on the other ſide ef the Po; he had 


à Bridge of Communication; he went often 


into the Place, during the Siege, to ſee and 


Orders; the Sick and Wounded were car- 
ried away, and freſh Men put in their ſtead. 
This Siege proved the moſt famous of all, 


animate his Men, and to give all neceſſary 


laſted above five Months, the Garriſon 
being often changed, and always wel 


that had been 3 the late Wars; it 


ſupplied. The French Army ſuffered much, 


by continuing the Siege all the Winter, 


and they were at a vaſt Charge in carrying 


it on; the Bridge of Communication was, 


after many. unſucceſsful Attempts, at laſt 
cut off; and the Duke of Savoy being thus 
ſeparated from the Place, retired to Chivas, 


and left them to defend themſelves, as long 


as they could, which they did beyond what 


could in reaſon. have been expected. The 
Duke of Savoy complained much of the 
Emperor's failing to make good his Pro- 


iſcourſe upon that ſubject, 


miſes; but in a | 
e ſaid, tho he 


with the Queen's Envoy, 


was. abandoned by his- Allies, he would not 


The poor People in the Cevennes ſuffered 


much this Summer: It was not poſſible to 
come to them with Supplies, till matters 
ſhould go better in Piedmont, of which 


there was then no proſpect ; they were 


they 


adviſed. to preſerve themſelves the belt 
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they could : Mareſchal Pillars wag ſent into 1704. 
the Country, to manage them with a 
gentler hand; the ſevere methods, taken N 
y thoſe formerly imployed, being now 
diſowned, he was ordered to treat with 
their Leaders, and to offer them full Li- 
berty, to ſerve God in their own way, 
without diſturbance: they generally inelined 
to hearken to this; for they had now 
kept themſelves in a Body, much longer 
than was thought poſſible, in their low 
ind helpleſs ſtate; fome of them capitulated, 
and took Service in the French Army ; but as 
ſoon as they came near the Armies of the Al- 
lies, they deſerted, and went over to them, ſo - 
that by all this practice, that Fire was rather 
covered up at preſent, than quite extin- - 
The Diſorders in Hungary had a deeper Afgin ef 8 
root, and a greater ſtrength; it was hoped, Hungey- 
that the Ruin of the Elector of Bavaria 
would have quite disheartened them, and 
have diſpoſed them to accept of reaſonable 
terms; if the Emperor could have been 
prevailed on to offer them frankly, and im- 
mediately upon their firſt conſternation, 
after the Conqueſt of Bavaria. There were 
great errors in the Government of that 6 
Kingdom; by a long courſe of Oppreſſion 5 
and Injuſtice, the Hungarians were grown 
ſavage and intractable; they ſaw they were 
both hated and deſpiſed by the Germans ; 
the Court of Vienna ſeemed to conſider 
them, as ſo many Enemies, who were _ 
ft 2 9 = 
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depreſſed, in order to their being.extirpated; 


upon any pretence of Plots, their Perſons 


Were ſeized on, and their Eſtates confiſcated: 


I 


The Jeſuits were believed to have a great 
ſhare, in all thoſe. contrivances and Proſe. 
cutions; and it was faid, that they purchaſed 
the confiſcated Eſtates upon very eaſy terms; 
the Nobility of Hungary ſeemed irrecon- 


hand, thoſe of that Court, who had theſe 
Confiſcations aſſigned them, and knew that 
inſiſted on as a neceſſary Article, in any 
Treaty that might follow, did all they could 


Rapotski, who was at their head, aimed at 
the Principality of Tyanſylvania: And it was 
natural for the Hungarians. to look on his 
arriving at. that Dignity, by which he. could 
protect and aſſiſt them, as the beſt Security 
they could have. On the other hand, the 
Court of Nienna, being poſſeſſed of that 
Prineipality, would not eaſily part with it. 
In the midſt of all this fermentation, a 
Revolution happened in the Turkiſh: Empire: 
A new Sultan was ſet up. So all things were 
at à ſtand, till it might be known, what was 
to be expected from him. They were ſoon 


delivered from this anxiety; for he ſent a 


Cbiaus to the Court of Vienna, to aſſure 
them, that he was reſolved to maintain the 
Peace in all points; and that he would give 
no Aſſiſtance to the Malecontents. The Court 
of Vienna being freed from thoſe Appre- 

25 4 henſions, 


cileable to the Court of Vienna: On the oe 
the reſtoring theſe would certainly be 


to obſtruct ſuch a Treaty. It was viſible that 


! g - [ ; 
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henſions, - reſolved to carry on the War 
in Hungary, as vigorouſly as they could: 
This was imputed; to a ſecret practice from 
France, on fome of that Court, and there 
were ſo many there, concerned in the Con- 


fiſcations, that every Propoſition that way 


was powerfully ſupported : thus Italy was 
neglected, and the Siege of Landau was ill 
ſupported ; their chief Strength being im- 
ployed in Hungary. Vet when the Miniſters 


of the Allies preſſed the opening a Treaty 
with the Malecontents, the Emperor ſeemed 


willing to refer the Arbitration of that mat - 


ter to his Allies: But tho” it was fit to fpeak in 


that ſtile, yet no ſuch thing was deſigned. 
A Treaty was opened, but when it was 
known that Zeiber had the chief manage- 


ment of it, there was no reaſon to * 
Pro- 


any good effect of it: He was born a 

teſtant, a Subject of the Palatinate, and was 
oft employed by the Elector Charles Lewis, 
to negotiate affairs at the Court of Vienna; 
he, * proſpect of riſing in that Court, 
changed his Religion, and became a Crea- 
ture of the Jeſuits; and adhered ſteadily to 
all their intereſts. He managed that fecrer 


Practice with the French in the Treaty of 


Ry/wick, by which the Proteſtants of the 


Palatinate ſuffered ſo conſiderable a preju- 
dice. The Treaty in Hungary ſtuck at 


the Preliminaries; for indeed neither ſide 


was then inclined to treat; the Malecon- 


tents vyere ſupported from France; they were 


 Touted in ſeveral Engagements, but cheſe 


were 


2 


Pd 


were not ſo conſiderable as the Court of 
Vienna gave out, in their publick news; the 
80 Malecontents ſuffered much in them, but 
_ came ſoon together again; and they ſubſiſted 
ſo Well, what by the Mines, of which they 
had poſſeſſed themſelves, what by the In. 
curſions they made, and the Contributions 
they raiſed from the Emperor's. Subjects, 
that unleſs the War were carried on more 
vigorouſly, or a. Peace were offered more 


? , 


ſincerely, that Kingdom was long like to be 


___ scene of Blood and Rapine. 
The Af. So Was its neighbouring Kingd 


fairs of Poland: It was hoped, that the talk of 3 


— 


om of 


to force a Peace the ſooner; but it proved 


otherwiſe: A Diet was brought together 
- of thoſe, who were irreconcileable to 
King Auguſtus, and after many delays, 


| Staniſlaus, one of the Palatinec, was choſen 


and proclaimed. their King ; and he was 


F 


reſently owned by the 
The Cardinal ſeemed at firſt unwilling to 


ing of Sweden. 


agree to this but he ſuffered himſelf to be 
forced to it; this was believed to be only 
an Artifice of his, to excuſe himſelf to the 
Court of France, whoſe: Penſioner he was, 


and to whom he had engaged to carry the 
Election for the Prince of Conti. The War 


went on thi 
both ſides; 


ſome of Stani/aus's Party, he himſelt cſca- 
ping narrowliy; but the King of Sweden. 


$ 2 with various ſucceſs on 
ing Auguſtus made a quick 
March to :Warſaw, where he ſurprized 


fol- 


OT 
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followed ſo cloſe, that not being able to „. 
fight, him, he was forced to retreat into 
Saxony, Where he continued for ſome. 
months. There he ruined his own Domi- 
nions, by the great preparations he made, 
to return with a mighty Force; the delay 
of that made many Prfike Ris Party; for 
it was given out, that he would return no 
more, and that he was weary of the War, 
and he had good reaſon ſo: to be. Poland, 
in the mean while, was in a moſt miſerable 
condition; the King of Sweden ſubſiſted 
his Army in it, and his temper grew 
daily more fierce and Gothick; he was 
reſolved to make no Peace, till "Auguſtus _ 
was driven out: in the mean while, his 
own Country. ſuffered much; Livonia was | 
deſtroyed by the Muſcovites ; they had ta- 
ken Narva, and made ſome progreſſes into 
Sweden. - The Pope: eſpouſed the Intereſts \ 
of King ee for to ſupport a new. - 
Convert of ſuch importance, was thought 
a Point, worthy the Zea] of that See; fo 
he cited the Cardinal to appear at Rome, 
and to give an account of the ſhare he had 
in all chat War, > he 


» & * 
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The Pope was now wholly in the French The 
intereſt, and maintained the Character, — . 
they pretend to, of a common Father, with j rg f 
ſo much partiality, that the Emperor him- P, 
ſelf, how tame and ſubmiſſive ſoever to intereſt. 
all the. impoſitions of that See, yet could 
not bear it; But made loud complaints of 
- Part II. - — - Dd would 
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all the effect that this had, was to leave 
that State entirely in the hands of the 
French, againſt whom the Pope did not 


pretended that he would maintain a Neu- 
trality, and both the Penetians and the Great 


8 and continued neutral during the War 
The Af- + Having now given a view of the ſtate 
| Sorland, Of Affairs abroad; I return back to proſe- 
.cute the Relation' of thoſe at home, and 


begin with Scotland. A Seſſion of Parlia- 


Duke of Queensberry's management of the 
Plot was fo liable to exception, that it was 
not thought fit to imploy him; and it ſeems 
he had likewiſe brought himſelf under the 
Queen's diſpleaſure; for it was propoſed 
by ſome of his Friends in the Houſe of 
Lords, to defire the Queen to communicate 
to them a Letter, which he had wrote to 
her of ſuch a date: This looked like an 
Examination of the Queen herſelf, to 
whom it ought to have been left, to ſend 
what Letters ſhe thought fit to the Houſe, 
and chey 1 not to call for any one in 
particular. The matter of that Letter 
made him liable to a very ſevere Cenſure 


* 
3 


think fit to fulminate; 75 the Pope ſtill 


Duke adhered to him in that Reſolution, | 


ment was held there this Summer: The 


„nn 2h 
in Scotland: For in plain words he charged 7 


704. 


the Majority of the Parliament, as deter- 


mined in their Proceedings, by an Influence 
from St. Germains: This expoſed him in 


Scotland to the fury of a Parliament; for 


how true ſoever this might be, by the Laws 


of that Kingdom, ſuch a Repreſentation of 


a Parliament to the Queen, eſpecially in 
matters which could not be proved, was 
Leafing-making, and was capital. 


The chief deſign of the Court in this | 


Seſſion, was to get the Sueceſſion of the 


Crown to be declared, and a: Supply to be 
given for the Army, which was run into a 
great Arrear. In the Debates: of the for- 


mer Seſſion, thoſe who oppoſed every thing, 


more particularly the declaring the-Succes- 


ſion, had inſiſted chiefly on Motions: to 
bring their own Conſtitution to ſuch a Set- 


tlement, that they might ſuffer no preju- 


dice, by their King's living in England. Mr. 


Jobnſtoun was now taken in by the Mi- 
niſters into a new Management: It was 
propoſed by him, in concert with the Mar- 
quiſs of Taveedale, and ſome others in Scot- 
land, that the Queen ſhould empower her 


Commiſſioner -to conſent to a Revival of 


the whole Settlement, made by King Cbar- 
tes the Firſt, in the Year 1414. 

By that, the King named a Privy Council 
and his Miniſters of State in Parliament, 
who had a power to accept of, or to except 
to the Nomination, without being bound 
do give the reaſon for excepting to it: 
ri Ddd a in 
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L704 Tn the Intervals of Parliament, the King 
was te give all Imployments, with the 
Rn Conſent of the Privy Council, This was 
the main Point of that Settlement, which 
was looked on by the wiſeſt Men of that 
time, as x full Security to all their Laws 
and Liberties,: It did indeed diveſt the 
Crown of a great part of the Prerogative; 
and it brought the Parliament into ſome 

equality with the Crown © 8 
The Queen, upon the Repreſentation 
made to her by her Miniſters, offered this 
as a Limitation on the Succeſſor, in caſe 
they would ſettle the Succeſſion, as Eng- 
land had done; and for doing this, the 
Mliarquiſs of Taveedale was named her Com- 
miſſioner. The ney did alſo ſignify her 


pleaſure very FO tively to all who were 
imployed by her, that ſhe expected they 


ſhould concur in ſettling the Succeſſion as 


Both the Duke of Marlhorougb and the 
Lord: OGpdolpbin expreſſed themſelves very 
fully and (poſitively to the fame purpoſe; 

yet it was dextrouſſy ſurmized, and indus- 

triouſly ſec about by the Facobites, and 
too eallly, believed by jealous and cautious 
People, that the Court was not ſincere in 
this matter; and that at beſt they were in- 

Aitferent as to the ſucceſs. Some went fur- 
ther, and ſaid, that thoſe who were ina 
particular Confidence at Court, did ſecretly 

oppoſe it, and entred into a management 

on deſign to obſtruct it. I could never ſee 
fi ; 2 1 any 


they defired the continuance of her Fayour. 


treat 


had 
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any good ground for this ſuggeſt ion; yet OY 
there was matter enough for Jealouſy to work 
on, and this was carefully improved by 
the Facohites,-in order to defeat the deſign. 
Mr. Fobnſtoun was made Lord Regiſter, and 
was 1ent down to promote the deſign; the- 
facobites, were put in hopes, in caſe. of a 
upture, to have a conſiderable Force ſent 
to ſupport them from Dun xi. 
A Seſſion of Parliament being ope- 
ned, and the Speeches made; and the 
ueen's Letter read, all which tended to, 
the ſettling the. Succefſion; that was the | 
firſt , Debate, ;;; A great Party was;.now © 
wrought on, when they underitood the Se. 
curity, that was to be offered to them: For, 
the wiſeſt Patriots in that Kingdom had al- 
ways magnified that Conſtitution, as the beſt 
contrived Scheme that could be defired : 
80 they went in with great zeal, to the 
accepting of it. But thoſe ho, in the for- 
mer Seſſion, had rejected all the motions of 
treating with England with ſome ſcorn, and : 
had made this their conſtant. topick, that | 
they, muſt in the firſt place ſecure, their 
own Conſticution at home, and then, they 
might truſt the reſt to Time, and to ſuch 
Accidents, as Time-might bring forth ; now 
when they ſaw, that every. thing, that could 
be deſired, was offered with relation to their 
own . Government-;. they (being-reſqlved to 
oppoſe any; Declaration of the Succeſſion, - 
what terms ſqever. might be granted to 
obtain it) Taras g went wholly ano- 


ther 
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' 3504, ther way ; to ſhew the neceſſity of a pre- Tre 
e e Treaty: with England. + hey 55 = 2gre 


vious * 

= upon that told, that the Queen was ready the 
=_ to grant them every thing, that was reaſon- the 
able, with relation to their own Conſtitution, for 1 
yet without the Concurrence of the Par- ſet a 
iament of England ſhe could grant nothing, abol 
in which England was concerned; for they 1 
were for demanding a ſhare of the Planta - #1 
_ tion-Trade,- and that their Ships might tack 
= - be comprehended within the Act of Navi- paſſe 
6 | gation.” - 3 ha EVE ba 81 1 3 * „ was 
4 Debate After a long Debate, the main Queſtion prov 
| die was put, Whether they ſhould then enter out 
| tion. upon the Conſideration of the Limitations mee 
| | of the Government, in order to the fixing the to ti 
' Succeſſion of the Crown, or if that ſhould Perſ 
| be poſtponed till they had obtained ſuch a Engl 
| Security, by a Treaty with England, as they ſhou 
ſhould judge neceſſary. It was carried by a. of tl 
Majority of forty, to begin with a Treaty inde 
with England: Of theſe, about thirty were ther 
in immediate dependence on the Court, and to a1 
were determined according to the directions put t 
| | a given them. So, notwithſtanding a long and chie! 
= : idle Speech of the Earl of Cromarty's, which in tl 
was printed, running into a Biſtinction the! 
5 among Divines, between the revealed and ted, 
Mk =) ſecret Will of God, ſhewing, that no ſuch it w 
=} diſtipction could be applied to the Queen; arm 
= 4: | She had but one Will, and that was revea- hear 
| led; yet it was ſtill ſuſpected, that at leaſt hum 
| 9 her Miniſters had a ſecret Will in the Caſe. ferm 
= | They went no further in this wo for a Peo} 

=. oe F Ixeaty 


/ \ 


Treaty with England ; for they could not 1704. 


\ 


agree among themſelves, ' who ſhould be 


the Commiſſioners, and thoſe who oppoled rue ſet- 
thedeclaring the Succeſſion, were concerned ling ic 
for no more, when that Queſtion was once for chat 


ſet aſide: So it was poſtponed, as a matter Sefdion, 


about which they took no further care. 

They offered to the Court ſix Months A Mo- 
Ceſſe, for the Pay of the Army; but they neh 
tacked to this a great part of a Bill which rate 
paſſed the former Seſſion of Parliament, but i. 
was refuſed by the Throne: By that it was 1 
provided, that if the Queen ſhould die with- *.- 
out Iſſue, a Parliament ſhould preſently 
meet, and they were to declare the Succeſſor 
to the Crown, who ſhould not be the ſame 
Perſon, that was poſſeſſed of the Crown of 
England, unleſs before that time there 
ſhould be a Settlement made in Parliament, 
of che Rights and Liberties of the Nation, 
independent on Engliſh Councils. By ano- 
ther Clauſe in the Act, it was made lawful 
to arm tlie Subjects, and to train them and 
put them, in a poſture of Defence. This was 
chiefly; preſſed, in behalf of the beſt- affected 
in the Kingdom, who were not armed; for 
the Highlanders, who were the worſt· affec- 
ted, were well armed; ſo to ballance that, 


it was moved, that leave ſhould be given to 
arm the reſt. All was carried with great 


heat and much vehemence; for a national 
humour, of being independent on England, 
fermented ſo ſtrongtly, among all ſorts of 
People without doors, that thoſe, who 
Dad d 4 went 
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went not into every hot motion, that was 


made, were looked on as the Betrayers of 


——— 


their Country: And they were ſo expoſed 
to a popular fury, that ſome of thoſe, who 
ſtudied to ſtop-this tide, were thought to 
be in danger of their Lives. The Presby- 
terians were ſo over-awed with this, that 
tho' they wiſhed well to the ſettling the 
Succeſſion, they durſt not openly declare 
. it. The Dukes of Hamilton and Atbol led 
all thoſe violent motions, and the whole 
Nation was ſtrangely inflamed. 
The Miniſters were put to a great diffi- 
culty with the Supply Bill, and the Tack 
that was joined to it: If it was denied, 
the Army could be no longer kept up: 
They had run fo far in Arrear, that conſi- 
dering the poverty of the Country, that 
ould not be carried on much longer. 
— ſuggeſted, that it ſhould be propoſed 
to the Engliſh Miniſtry, to advance the 
Subſiſtence Money, till better meaſures 
could be taken; but none of the Scotch Mi- 
niſtry would conſent to that. An Army is 
reckoned to belong to thoſe who pay it: 
So an Army paid from England, wouſd be 
called an Angliſh Army: Nor was it poſſible 
to manage ſuch a thing ſecretly. It was 
well known, that there was no Money in 
the Scotch Treaſury to pay them, ſo if 
Money were once brought into the Trea- 
ſury, how ſecretly. ſoever, all Men muſt 
conclude, that it came from | England: And 
Men's Minds were then fo full of che 
HT 7 T, SY 4 Con- 
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conceit of Independency, that if a ſuſpi- 
cion aroſe of any ſuch practice, probably 
it would have occaſioned Tumults: Even 
the Army was ſo kindled with this, that it 


1704. 


—— 


was believed, that neither Officers nor 


Soldiers would have taken their Pay, if 
they had believed it came from England. 
It came then to this, that either the 


Army muſt be disbanded, or the Bill muſt 


ſs: It is true, the Army was a very 
Fnall one, not above 3000; but it was 
ſo ordered, that it was double or treble 
 officer'd ; ſo that it could have been eaſily 
encreaſed to a much greater number, if 
there had been occaſion for it. The Offi- 
cers had ſerved long, and were Men of a 
good Character: So ſince they were alar- 
med with an Invaſion, which both ſides 
looked for, and the Intelligence, which the 
Court had from France, aſſured them it was 
intended; they thought the Inconveniences 
ariſing from the Tack might be remedied 
afterwards: but the breaking of the Army 
was ſuch a pernicious thing, and might end 

ſo fatally, that it was not to be ventured 


on. Therefore by common conſent, a Let The ui- 
ter was wrote to the Queen, which was niſters 
ſigned by all the Miniſters there, in which tberead- 


ſe the 


they laid the whole matter before —— 5 
every thing was ſtated and ballanced: All pag it. 


concluded in an humble Advice to paſs the 
Bill. This was very heavy on the Lord 
Godolpbin, on whoſe 4 dvice the Queen chief. 
ly relied: He ſaw the ill conſequences of 
Mil! 1 LS © 
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ble to prove, that he had adviſed the Qu 
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breaking the Army, and laying that King- 
dom open to an if Sontag fall en 
him, if he ſhould, in contradiction to the 
Advice given by the Miniſtry of Scotland, 
have adviſed the Queen to reject the Bill. 
This was: under conſultation in the end of 

uly, when our Matters abroad were yet 
m a great uncertainty; for tho the Victory 
ar Scbellemberg was a good ſtep, yet the 
great Deciſion was not then come: So he 


thought, conſidering the ſtate of Affairs, and 


the accidents that might happen, that it 
was the ſafeſt thing for the Queen to com- 

ly with the Advices of 'thoſe,, to whom 
Tic turſted the affairs of that Kingdom. 
The Queen ſent Orders to paſs the Bill: 
Itpaſs'don the 6th of Auguſt, after the great 
Battle was over, but ſeveral Days before 
the News of it came to us. When the Act 
paſſed, Copies of it were ſent to — — : 
where it was ſoon printed, by thoſe who 
were uneaſy at the Lord Godolphin's holdir ' 
the White Staff, and reſolved to make: uſe 
of this againſt .him ; for the whole blame 
of paſſing it was caſt on him. It was not poſſi · 

een 
to it: So ſome took it by another handle, 


and reſolved to urge it againſt him, that he 


had not perſuaded the Queen to reject it: 


| Tho” that ſeemed a great ſtretch, for he 
being a Stranger to that Kingdom, it might 


have been liable to more objection, if he 
had preſumed to adviſe the Queen, to refuſe 
a Bill, paſs'd in the Parliament of = 
„ ” of int an 
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land, which all the Miniſtry there adviſed her 1704 
Severe cenſures paſſed on this. It was ſaid, cenſures 
that the two Kingdoms were now divided paſ'd 

by Law, and that the Scotch were putting ben 

themſelves in a poſture to defend it; an 

all ſaw by whoſe advices this was done. One 

thing, that contributed to keep up an ill 

humour in'the Parliament of Scotland, was 

more juſtly imputed to him: The Queen had 

promiſed to ſend down to them all the Exa- 

minations relating to the Plot: If theſe had 

been ſent down, probably in the firſt heat 

the matter might have been carried far 

againſt the Duke of Queensberry. But he, who 

ſtaid all the while ac London, got it to. be 

repreſented' to the Queen, that the ſending 

down theſe Examinations, with the Perſons 

concerned in them, -would run the Seſſion 

into ſo much heat, and into ſuch a length, 

that it would divert _ from conſi- 

dering the Succeſſion, and it might produce 

a tragical Scene. Upon theſe ſuggeſtions, the 

Queen altered her Reſolution of ſending 

them down; tho” repeated Applications | 

were made to her, both by the Parliament | 

and by her Miniſters, to have them ſent; 

= no Anſwer was made to theſe, nor was 

o much as an excuſe made, for not ſending 

them. The Duke of Queensberry having gai- 

ned this point, got all his Friends to join - 

with the Party that oppoſed the new Mi- 

niſtry : This both defeated all their Projects, 

and ſoftened the Spirirs of thoſe, who 
CAL. | Were 
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fury no ſtop could have been put to their 


Proceedings: But now, the Party that had 
deſigned to ruin him, was ſo much wrought 

"dy the aſliſtance that his Friends gave 
them. in this Seſſion, that they reſolved to 


3 


preſerve him. „ 


This was the ſtate of that Nation, which 


was aggravated. very odiouſly all England 
over: It was confidently, tho', as was af- 
terwards known, very falſely reported, that 
great quantities of Arms were brought over, 
and diſperſed , thro" the whole Kingdom: 
and it being well known how poor the 
Nation was at that time, it was ſaid, that 
thoſe Arms were paid for by other hands, 
in imitation of what it was believed Car- 
dinal Richelieu did, in the year 1638. Ano- 


ther thing was given out very maliciouſſy, 


by the Lord Treaſurer's Enemies, that he 
had given directions under-hand, to hinder 
the declaring. the Succeſſion, and that the 
Secret of this was truſted to Fobnſton, who 
they ſaid talked N one way, and 
| fed W r; tho' I could never 
ſee a colour of truth in thoſe Reports. 
Great uſe; was to be made of the affairs 
of Scotland; becauſe there was no ground 


of complaint of any thing in the Admini - 


ſtrat ion at home: All the Duke of Marl. 
borougb's Enemies ſaw his chief ſtrength 
lay in the Credit that the Lord Godolpbin 
was in at home, while he was ſo ſucceſs- 
ful abroad: So it being impoſſible to ATTACK 
5 985 im, 
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of Parliament was opened: it might well 


fame terms; but the Biſhops would not vary 


_ every thing that the Court propoſed, for 


Seſſion was ſoon over; all the Money-Bills 


% og 
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him, in ſuch a courſe of Glory, they laid 1704. 
their aims againſt the Lord Treaſure The — 
Tories reſolved to attack him, and that 


diſpoſed the Whigs to preſerve him; and 


this was ſo managed by them, that it 3 | 
ave a great turn to all our Councils at 

n. „VF 4 
In the beginning of November, the Seſſion 2 e 
M Caryn 
ment in 


be expected, that after ſuch a ſummer, the Eg. 
Addreſſes of both Houſes would run in a 
very high ſtrain : the Houſe of Commons 

in their Addreſs put the ſucceſſes by Sea and 
Land on a level, and magnified both in the 

ſame expreſſions : But the Houſe of Lords. 

in their Addreſs took no notice of Roo nor 

of the Sea. The Lower Houſe of Convo- 
cation were reſolved to follow the example 

of the Houſe of Commons, and would have 
the Sea and Land both mentioned in the 


from the pattern ſet them by the Houſe of 
Lords; ſo no Addreſs was made by the 
Convocation. The Commons agreed to 


ſupporting the War another year; this was 
carried through with great diſpatch and un- 
animity: So that the main buſineſs of the 


were prepared and carried on in the regular 
method, without any obſtruction: Thoſe 
who intended to embroil matters, ſaw it 
was not adviſable to act above board, but to 
proceed more covertly. e 
- ; | The 
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1705. The Act againſt Occaſional Conformity 


again brought in , but moderated in 


this was, that the one ſhould. be tack'd to 
the other, and then the Lords would have 
been put upon a great difficulty. If they 
ſhould untack the Bill, and ſeparate one from 
the other; then the Houſe of Commons 
would have inſiſted on a maxim, that was 
now ſettled among them, as a fundamental 
principle never to be departed from, that 


the Lords cannot alter a Money-Bill, but 


muſt either paſs it or reje& it, as it is 
| ſent to them: On the other hand, the 
Lords could not agree to any ſuch Tack, 
without departing from that ſolemn Reſo- 
lution, which was in their Books, ſigned by 
moſt of them, never to admit of a Tack 
to a Money-Bill: If they ms now, 
they taught the Houſe of Commons the 
way to impoſe. any thing on them at their 
pleaſure 179905 an VANE 
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The party in the Houſe of Commons 

| F weis ſtrength to the carrying . 
this point: They went further in their de- 
ſign: Thatiwhich was truly aimed at, by thoſe 


put their 


in the Secret, was to break the War, and to 
force a Peace: They knew a Bill with this 
Tack could not paſs in the Houfe of Peers : 
Some Lords of their party told myſelf that 
they would never 7 the Bill with this Tack, 
ſo by this means Money would be ſtopped: 
This would put all matters in great con- 
fuſion both at home and abroad; and diſpoſe 
our Allies, as deſpairing of any help from 
us, to accept of ſuch terms as France would 
offer them: So here was an artful deſign 
formed to break, at leaſt to ſhake, the 
whole Alliance. The Court was very ap- 
prehenſive of this, and the Lord Godolpbin 
oppoſed it with much zeal : The Part 

diſowned the deſign for ſome time, till 
17 had brought up their whole ſtrength, 
and thought they were ſure of a Majo- 


rity. 

The Debate held long: Thoſe who oppo- 
ſed it faid, this now aimed at was a change 
of the whole Conſtitution ; and was in 
effect turning it into a Commonwealth; for 
it imported the denying, not only to the 
Lords, but to the Crown, the free uſe of 


WF 
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their Negative in the Legiſlature; if this was 


once ſettled, then as. often as the publick 
occaſions made a Money-Bill neceſſary, 
every thing that the Majority in their Hguſe 
had a mind to, would be tacked to it. It is 
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- they had laid was ſprung. 
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and they faid they did not doubt but thoſe 
of the Court would beſtir themſelves to get 


” 


it paſs'd, when it was accompanied with 


two Millions as its Price. 


Upon the Diviſion 134 were for the Tack, 
and 250 were againſt it: So that deſign was 
loſt by thoſe, who had built all their hopes 


upon it, and were now highly offended with 
| ſome of their own party who had by their 


oppoſition wrought themſelves into good 
places, and forſook that Intereſt, to which 
they owed their advancement: Theſe, to 


redeem themſelves with their old friends, 


ſeemed ſtill zealous for the Bill, which after 
went on coldly and ſlowly in the Houſe of 
Commons, for they 1 AM ones of carrying 
it in the Houſe of Lords, now that DE 

ile 
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mile this was going on in the 1 = 705; | 
Commans, the debate about — A Scotch Act 
was take up with heat in the Bae 
Houſe of Poel: The il ett ets that were concer- 
ke to follow upon it were opened, in dus 
very tragical ſtrains: It Was after much 14. 
declaiming moved, that the Lords might 
paſs ſome Votes upon it. The Tories who 
preſſed this,” intended to add a ſevete Vote 
againſt all thoſe who had adviſed it; and 
it was viſible at whom this“ Was aimed. 
The Whigs diverted: this: They ſaid the 
putting a Vote againſt an Act 7 aſſed in 
Scotland, looked like the elaiming ſome | 
Superiority over them, which ſeemed ver 
improper at that time, ſince that Kingdom nh 
was poſſeſſed with a National jealouſy on 
this head; that would be” much encreafed 
by ſuch a proceeding: More moderate 
methods* were therefore propoſed and Z 
agreed to, in order to the making up of a ä 
breach in this Iſland, with which they ſee- a | 
5 5 1 then de So an Act was 
rought in, impowering the Queen to name 
Commifſi ben ro 2 of Lal Union of 
both Kingdoms, as ſoon as the Parliament 
of Scotland ſhould: paſs an Act to the ſame 
purpoſe: but if no ſuch Union ſhould be 
agreed on, or if the ſame Suceeſſion to the 
rown, with that of England, ſhould not : 
de enated- ty a: day prefixed; then it was 5 
enacted that after that day no Scotobman, 
that was not Reſident in England or Ire- 
land. or employed in the Queen's ſervice 
Part II. Eee e 
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ould. be eſteem'd a na- 
land: They added 


ron ition 
> of Scotcb - ad the Manufacture of 
Scotland. All 928 fo in the Houſe of Com- 
'- mons, when 1 "Pena down to them, becauſe 
ft the Nene 


2 the N nase ot 1 ede Bi. he 


| Commons | Fancy X mo * oy OO to A 
notion, ad now taken ſuch root 
among t tit. could not be ſhaken, 
at che Lords could not put any ſuch 
Qlauſe in a Bill begun with them; This 
pou 1 . e upon tranſgres- 
Koc conſtrued to be a giving 

yo Os : The Lords were clearly in 
Peltelion of proceeding thus; ſo that the 


rn, it in, ion was an attempt on 
are Which the Lords had in the Le- 
| — = The mons let this Bill lie 


: gn. the table, and began a new one to the 


e purpoſe; it paſſed: And the follow- 


ing Cbriſtmas was the £087 prefixed for the 
Scoteb. to enat the. Succeſſion, or on fai- 
Jure thereof, this Act was to have its 
effect. A great coldneſs appeared in many 
of the Commons, who uſed. to be hot on 
jeſs important occaſions: they ſeemed not 
to deſixe that the Scotch ſhould. ſettle the 
Sueceſſion: And it was viſible, that ſome of 
them hoped, that the Lords would have 
uſed their Bill as 1 uſed that ſent 
8 down by the Lords. 7 of them were 
922 Ae ec fate tf for. Bill, BAY 
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cauſe it diverted the cenſure; which they 


had intended to fix on the Lord-Treaſurer. 


Lk were aware of this, and paſs'd 
, . ane. 

Thoſe who wifh'd well to the Union, 
were afraid that the Prohibition, and the 


declaring the Scots Aliens after the day 


prefixed, would be looked on as threatnings: 


And they ſaw cauſe to apprehend, that ill- 
temper'd men in that Kingdom; woutd uſe 


this as a handle to divert that Nation, 
which was already much foured, from heark- 
ning to any motion, that might tend to 


8 the Union, or the declaring the 
duc 


ceſſion: It was given out by theſe, that 


this was an indignity done their Kingdom, 


and that they ought not fo much as to 
treat with a Nation, that threatned them 
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in ſuch a manner. The Marqueſs of Favee- 


dale excuſed himſelf from ferving longer; 
ſo the Duke of Argyle, whoſe: father was 
lately dead, was named to be ſent down 
Commiſſioner to hold a Parliament in 
Scotland: He was then very young, and was: 
"This being diſpatched eafier than was 


com- 

Fe. 2 4 | lai 
expected, the Parliament went on to other kae ad“ 
buſineſs; Complaints of am ill management miraliy. 


both at the board of the Prince's Couneil, 


and at ſea roſe very high i This Houſe of 


Commons, during the whole continuance 


of the Parliament, never appointed a Com- 
mittee to look into thoſe matters, which 
had been formerly a main part of Lang. a 


1100 
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not appear, whether this was only the 1 


804. THe HISTORY of the Rein 
They ſaw things were ill conducted, but 


2 


— che chief managers of ſea- affairs were 


men of their party, and that atoned for all 


faults, and made them un willing to find 
them out, or to cenſure them: The truth 
was, the Prince was prevailed on to con- 


tinue ſtill in the Admiralty, by thoſe who 


ſheltered themſelves under his name: tho 
this brought a great Load on the Govern- 
ment. The Lords went on as they had 


done the former Seſſion, examining into 


all complaints: They named two Com- 


mittees, the one to examine the books of 


the Admiralty, the other to conſider the 


Troceedings at ſea: No progreſs was made, 


in the firſt of. theſe ; for tho' there was a 
great deal ſuggeſted in private, yet ſince 
this ſeemed to be complaining of the Prince, 
none would appear directly againſt him: 


But the other afforded | matter” enough, 


both for enquiry and cenſure. The moſt 


important, and that which had the worſt 
conſequences was, that tho' there were 22 
ſhips appointed for cruiſing, yet they had 


followed that ſervice ſo remiſsly, and the 
orders ſent them were ſo languid, and fo 


little urgent, that three diligent cruiſing 
Ships could have performed all the ſervices 


done by that numerous fleet: This was 


made out in a ſcheme, in which all the 
days of their being out at ſea were recko- 


ned up, which did not exceed what three 
Eruiſers might have performed, It did 
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of ſloth or ignorance; of it there lay any row: 
deſigned treachery at bottom: It ſeemed 
very plain, that there was treachery ſome- 
where, at leaſt among the Under - Officers: 

For a French Privateer being taken, they 


found among his Papers Inſtructions ſent 


him by his Owners, in which he was direc- 
ted to lie in ſome ſtations, and to avoid 
others: and it happened that this agreed ſo 
exactly with the orders ſent from the Ad- 
miralty, that it ſeemed that could not be 


by chance, but that the directions were 
ſent, upon ſight of the orders. The Queen 


began this winter to come to the Houſe of 
Lords upon great occaſions to hear their 
debates, which as it was of good uſe for 
her better information, ſo ſt was very ſer- 
viceable in bringing the Houſe into better 
order. The firſt time She came, was when 

the Debate was taken up concerning the 
Scotch Act: She, knew the Lord-Treafurer 

was aimed at by it, and ſhe diverted the 
ſtorm by ber endeavours, as well as ſhe 
reſtrained it by her preſen ce. | 
She came likewiſe thither to hear the de; The Bill 


- bates upon the Bill againſt Occaſional Con- int 


formity, which was ſent up by the Com- N > 
mons; if it had not been for the Queen's formicy 
being preſent; there would have been no ere 
long debate on that head, for it was ſcarce jeacab 
poſſible to ſay much, that had not been for- el or 


merly ſaid; but to give the Queen full in- 


formation, ſince it was ſuppoſed, that ſhe 


had heard that matter only on one Tide, it 
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57 on deſigns againſt 

that caſe it might be 8 to loak for 

2 further ſecurity, but nothing tending that 
wap, was ſo much as pretended: All went 
on jealouſies and fears, the common to- 


$56 The HISTORY of be \Reign 
was reſolved to open the whole matter in 


170: er, her hearing: Tha topicks moſt inſiſted on 
| were, the quiet that we, enjoyed b the 


Toleration, on which head the feverities of 
former Reigng;were laid open, bath in their 
injuſtice, pr) np , and their being managed 
only to 8 ery, and other bad de- 
ſigns: The behaviour of the Dis- 
ſenters, whe: zeal they expreſſed for the 
Queen, and her Government, was alſo co- 
piouſſy ſer forth; while others ſhewed a 


malignity to it. That which was- chiefly tn 


ged was, that every new Law mad 
the matter, altered the ſtate of things, —— 
what it was when the Act for Toleration 
firſt paſſed; this gave the Diſſenters an a. 
larm, they might from thenge juſtly con- 
clude, that cine ſtep would: be made after 
another, till che whole effect of that Act 
ſhould be overturned. It did not appear 
from the behaviour of any among them, 
— the n not . with the Tole . 
A enjoyed, or 7750 che ch were car - 
hureh: In 


ks Of e N the e to 
art t all ſtories were brought up 
Ws how reſtleſs and unquiet that ſort 


3 of en had been in former times, When 


it came to the queſtion, whether, the Bill 


ben be read 40 N time or not, it 


Went 


— 


Lord Biſhop, of St Dovid's: 


lapſed, in which, a an 


went for ys! negative by a majority avs 20) 8 85 


Lords. FOR | 
Another debate, chat brought de Ones mae — 
to the Houſe E, Was concerning 1 la Wat ſon's 

18 huſi nel practices, 


P 2 foot in the Courts 
by a methods 


ds. of 228 55 
fee couk invent; After - fiv 
mo concluding ju 


E 10 e Exchequer, th a 
to the Lem pralle of 1 


ud chat peng edi the bg 1 8 
Chamber, it Was how: 1 0 0 F Error, 


== 


brought before the Lords, in the laſt Re- 
fort: Bur as the Houſe emed now to. be 
i, he had ne mind 30 lex; a'fi 

deciſion ; So 7 delayed Won 
Errors of ae udgmedrt, 1115 


order, Errors ough ht 0 de 


Writ $ Error: 1 Fig ieh ch 
Record was to be ae 1 


the time to lapſe, tho“ , HOt 1 


day, in Which, accordint tor he ſtandin g 
order, he might have at reg bis s Etrots: 
And the Houſe face that quy as hours - 
on de ce for it. Pop weeks af- 


51 bend de dcin me Jeff ffion 1. ſo * 
in courſe have t off gn, 


fo, he Fel re for leave to .affign his 


his was one of the moft ſolemn 
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- Orders, that related to. the Judi ture of the 


Eh: "Lords, and Had been the conſtantly 


 Tonable to brea 

Fein Jo bade man, of whom they were all aſha- 

| me if 8 Fx C hy y. ſhame: He 

F | 105 85 nid made, 
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-of Error, Mi | he 

ſuhſe quent Seſflon of Patliacheit. 

. Upon this the Queen reſolved to fil that 

OL Feng ſhe Promoted. to it, the celebra- 
dem ted Dr. Bull, who had Writ. the. Tearnedeſt 

Church, Treatiſi e, hart this Age had tere of 


1 the Bern ef the rimitive. church con- 
| terning Re: Trinity : This Had been ſo wel 
; ceived all Europe over, that in an Aſſem- 


ly General of 
—_  -- Hhop of Meaur was deſired to write over 
_ - to a Correſpondent he had i London, that 

| they had ſuch. a ſenſe of the ſervice, he had 
ne their common Faith, that upon it they 


; For him their particular thanks: I read the 


etter, and ſo I can deliver it for a certain 


be. The ore. had alittle before this promo- 
ted Dr. Beveridge to the See of St. Aſapb, who 


- _ had ſhewed himſelf very learned in the 
Eccleſiaſtical knowledge. They were both 
. and devout . but were now de- 


4 


clining 


= ſtood to: It was not therefore thought thi 
through it, in Favour. of 


the See ti id, N y, reaſon of a 

25 Biſhop and 43 ong 5 Yo! Was fal. 

Jen into; grea | Mloxder: 7 Fall this, 
e had ſtill by lad the benefi 0 a i 


N e in any 


e Clergy. of France, the 


1 truth, how uncommon ſoeverit may ſeem to 
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elining; both of them being old, and not 1705. 
like to hold out long. Soon after this the 
See of Lincoin became vacant * that Bi- 
ſhop's death: Dr Wake. was after ſome: time 
promoted to it; a man eminently learned, 

an excellent writer, a good preacher, and, 
which is above all, a man of an exemplary 


hay N n ' * 
& 1 ted 


SD * 


Parliament, hut there was not ſtrength en- with re- 


lation to 


ough to carry it on at this time; the Earl of Ro- che Elec. 
cheſter gave a hint of it in the Houſe of Lords; roreſi of 


by ſaying that he had a motion of great con- er. 


ſequence to the ſecurity of the nation, which 
he would not make at this time, but would 

do it when next they ſhould: 1 5 
He ſaid no more to the Houſe, but in 
private diſcourſe: he owned. it was for bring - 


ing over | the; Hectoreſs of Hanover to live 
in England: Upon this I will digreſs a little, 
to open the deſign and the views, which 
he and ſome — might have in this 
motion Aft ;p 259 5-8 
It ſeemed not natural to believe that a 
Party, which had been all along backward at 


belt; and cold in every ſtep that was made in 
ſettling the Succeſſion in that Family, ſhould 
become all on the ſudden, ſuch Converts as 
to be zealous for it; ſo it was not an unrea- 
ſonable jealouſy to ſuſpect, that ſomewhat 
lay hid under it: It was thought that they 
either knew, or did apprehend, that this 
would not be aeceptable to the Queen; and 
they, being highly diſpleaſed with the mea- 
wilt 7 ſures 


* 


A deſign was formed in this Seſſion of Deſigns / 


as The HISTORY. 2 n 


n b 12. ſures ſhe twok, went into this deſign both inhal 
| to vex her, and in hopes thac à Factiôn might Cont 
na riſe aut of it, which mixht breed a diſtrac Hou 

| tion in aur Councils, and ſome of chem might cant 
3 5 hape thereby to revive the Prince of Wales's a Bre 
. pretenſions. They reckoned ſuch a motion WM ane 
= - w N taco And If either the Court that 
= 7 higs, on whom the Court was that 
| | now. blnidniais to look more favourabl their 

| mould oppoſe it, this would! caft a loa com! 
—_- on them as men, who after all the zeal lay t 
= they had expreſſed for that Succeſſion, did the 1 
= now, upon the hopes of faubur at (Court, ſo tl 
throw it up: And thoſe who had been tion 

hitherto conſidered as the Enemies: of that not 

Houſe, mighchope by this motion to over matte 

i come all the Prejudices that the nation had paſſe: 
= taken up againſt'\them 27and/ they might Inter! 


| Create! ai Meric 71 themſelves j the minds Statu 

Wi 1-4 of that Family, by this en Jz6al, which tute 

=_ | they reſolved now' Ns exprets for it. Roya 
his was: ſeton footamong all che party: it. 

But the more ſincere among them could W 


not be prevailed on to act f6 falſe a part made 
tho" they Wege told che Wag the” Nkaieft I Com 
wap, to advanee the Pretended Prince of for a 
_ Wales's Intereſts. 991] | y 


5 — I now come to give an account of che whic 
| mons laſt ' buſineſs of ys Sefllon, with which they 
_—_ the Partiament end * it was ſorinerly told, | in Op 


n What proceedings 4d been at law upon Com. 

Fast the | RleQtion at Ailecbury; the judgment Subje 

5 _— that the Lords gave in that matter was exe- whic: 
ip t, and upon chat five others of A N know 
| 8 1 ty 
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inhabitants brought their actions againſt the 
Conſtables, upon the ſame grounds. The 
Houſe of Commons looked on this as a great 


cantempt-of their Votes, and they voted this 


2 Breach of Privilege, to which they 'added 
2 new, and till then unheard-of Crime, 
that it was contrary to the Declaration 
that they had made: upon that they ſent 
their Meſſenger for theſe five men, and 


committed them to Newgate, where: they 


ly three months priſoners; they were al 
the while well ſupplied and much viſited; 


na 


ſo they lay without making any 1 


tion to the Houſe of Commons. 

not thought adviſable to move in ſuch a 

matter, till all the Money-Bills were 
ſſed; then motions were made, in the 


interval between the Terms, upon the 


Statute for a Habeas Corpus ; but the Sta- 


tute relating only to commitments by the 


Royal Authority, this did not lie within 
K. | „„ 


DAY Von 


When the Term came, a motion was 


made in the Queen's Bench upon "the - 


Common-Law, in behalf of the Priſoners 
for a Habeas Corpus; the Lawyers who 
moved it, produced the Commitment, in 
which their offence was ſet forth, that 
they had claimed the benefit of the law 
in oppoſition to àa Vote of the Houſe of 


| 


Commons to the contrary: mop ſaid the 
the 


Subjects were governed by the Laws, 
which they might, and were bound to 
know, and not by the Votes of a Houſe of 


Parlia» | 


\ 


_ 
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the Chief. juſtice was of another mind; 
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Parliament, which they were neither bound 
to know, nor to obey: Three of the 
— were of opinion, that the Court 

d take no cognizance of that matter; 


he thought a general warrant of commit- 


ment for breach of privilege was of the 


nature of an execution; and ſince the 


ground of the commitment was ſpecified 


in the warrant, he thought it plainly ap- 
peared,” that the prifoners had been guilty 


| of no legal offence; and that therefore they 


ought to be diſcharged: He was but one 
againſt three, ſo the Priſoners were re- 


Upon that they moved for a Writ of 


Error, to bring the matter before the Lords; 
that was only to be come at, by petitio- 
ning the Queen to order it: The Commons 


were alarmed at this, and made an Ad- 


dreſs to the Queen, ſetting forth, that 
they had paſſed all the Money-Bills, there- 
fore they hoped her Majeſty would not 
grant this. Ten Judges agreed, that in 


civil matters a petition for a Writ of Error 


was a petition of right, and not of grace; 


two of them only were of another mind; it 


was therefore thought a very ſtrange thing, 
which might have moſt pernicious conſe- 
2 for a Houſe of Commons to deſire 
the Queen, not to grant a petition of right, 
which was plainly a breach of Law and of her 


Coronation-Oath; the -alfo took on them 
to affirm, char the Writ did not lie; tho 
EL OT that 


REI 


_{w 
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that was clearly the work of the Judicature 
to declare, whether it lay or not, and that was 
_ unqueſtionably the right of Lords; They 


only could determine that: the ſupplying 


the publick occaſions was a ſtrange conſide- 


ration. to be offered the Queen, as an argu- 


ment to perſuade her to act againſt Law: 


2s if they had pretended that they had bri- 


bed her to infringe the Law, and to deny 
Juſtice: Many given for publick ſervice was 
given to the Country, and to themſelves, as 
properly as to the Queen. 1 

Ihe Queen anſwered their Addreſs, and 
in it ſaid, that the ſtopping Proceedings 
at Law, was a matter of ſuch conſequence, 
that ſhe muſt conſider well of it: This was 
thought ſo cold, that they returned her no 
thanks for it; tho”. a well-compoſed Houſe 
of Commons would certainly have' than- 


ked her, for that tender regard to Law 


and: Juſtice. The Commons carried their 


anger farther ; they ordered the Priſo- 


ners to be taken out of Newgate, and. to 
be kept by their. Serjeant; they alſo orde- 
red the Lawyers and the Sollicitors to 


be taken into cuſtody, for appearing in 
uch 


behalf of the Priſoners: Theſe were 
ſtrange and unheard of proceedings, 
that by them the minds of all people 


were much alienated from the Houſe of 


Commons. But the Priſoners: were under 
ſuch management, and ſo well ſupported, 
that they would not ſubmit nor ask par- 
don of the Houſe; it was en pelle- 
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ved, that they were ſupplied and manage 

2 the tor Pharton. They areas cr 
oufe of Lords for relief; and the Lords re. 

ſolved to proceed in the matter, by ſure and 


regular ſteps: They firſt came to ſome general 
Ya Houſe of Pal 


Refohitions; Thar neither 

ment could aſſume or create any new Pri. 
u that they had not been formerly 
0 ſſed of; That Subjects claiming their 


V 


had no Privilege, could not be a Breach of 


Privilege. of either Houſe; That the impri: 
- ſohinig the men of Aileshury, for acting con- 


trary to a Declaration made by the Houſe 


of Commons, was againft Law ; That the 


a their Friends and their Counſel 


or aſſiſting them, in order to the procuring 
gal wah was contrary to 


their Liberty in a le | 
rror could not be 


Law; and that the Writ 


denied without breaking the Magna Charts 


and the Laws of England. Thefe Reſolutions 


were communicate. to the Houſe of Com- | 


mons at 4 Conference. 7 e. 
They made along Anſwer to them : In it 
they ſer Forth, hat the right of derertnining 
Elections was lodged only with them, ap 


that therefore they only could judge who 


piouſſy the Proceedings in the year 1675, 
upon an Appeal brought againſt a f 
their Houſe; they ſald their Priſoners ought 


had a Right to ele&; they only were the Jud- 
res of their own Privileges, the Lords could 
not intermeddle in it ; they quoted very co- 


4 


emberof 


only to apply themſelves to them for their 
. 1285 : | liberty: 


dit ta thoſe of the 
former Seſſions; it contained a long and clear 
deduction of the whole affair, with great 
decency : of ſtyle, but with many heavy 
refleRtions on the Houſe of Commons. 
deſſion was brought to a concluſion; for 
the Lords, who had the Money“ Bills, 
would not paſs them, till this as ended: 
ITbey carried their Repreſentation to the 
50 deen, who in anſwer to it told them, 
n it — ſhe would have granted the Writ of 
ling ror, but ſhe ſuw it was neceſſary to put 
ao 2 preſent concluſion; to the Seſion. | This 


liberty : and that no notion had ever 
made for a Writ of Error in fu 
Upon this ſecond Conference accordin 
form, the matter was brought to a free Con- 
ference, Where the point was fully argued 
on both ſides e the City and the — 

of the Nation were on the Lords ſide in the 
matter, Upon this, the Lords drew up a 
full reprefentation oſ the whole thing, and 
laid it before | the Queen, with an earneſt 
rayer to her Majeſty, to give order for the 
Vrit of Error; this was thought fo well 
awn,: that ſoma preferred 


ho WW Ming reported to the Houſe, was looked 


ſud- on by them as a elear 


"ld your ; therefore they ordered their humble 


diſion in their: fa- 


C0- thanks to be immediately returned to her 


75 Majeſty for it: An hour after that, the 
Queen came to the Houſe:of Lords, and 


oht Ml Paſſed. all che Bills, and ended the Seffi- 


* 


or on, with a Speech full of thanks for 
5 1 pu TR the. 
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che Supplies ſo readily granted; ſhe. took 


F— il-humour-and animoſity, that had appea- 


red; and ſpoke of the narrow eſcape we 
had made, which ſne hoped would teach 
all perſons to avoid ſuch dangerous Experi- 
ments for the future; this was univerſally 
underſtood to be meant of the Tack, as in- 
dieed it could be meant of nothing elſe. 
The end Thus this Seſſion, and with it this Par. 
of the liament came to an end: it was no ſmall 
ratlia- pleſſing to the Queen, and to the Nation, 
that 5 got well out of ſuch hands: They 
nad diſcovered; on many occaſions, and 
very manifeſtly, what lay at bottom with 

moſt of them; but they had not skill 
enough to know how to manage their ad- 
vantages, and to make uſe of their num - 
bers: The conſtant Succeſſes, with which 
God had bleſſed the Queen's Reign, put it 

out of their power to compaſs that, which 

was aimed at by them; the forcing a 

Peace, and of conſequence the delivering 

all up to France. Sir Cbriſtopber Muſgrave, 


the wiſeſt Man of the Party, died be- 


bbpre the laſt Seſſion; and by their con- 
duct after his death, it appeared, that they 


wanted his Direction: He had been at the 


head of the oppoſition, that was made in 

the laſt Reign from the beginning to the 
end; but he gave up . ints of great 
importance in the critical minute, for 

_ *which I had good reaſon to believe, that 
he had 12000 pounds from the late King, 
27:70 PR 3 7 
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at different times: At his death it appea- 5 7051 
ted, that he was much richer, than by 1 
any viſiblꝭ computation he could be value | 
at: Which made ſome caſt. an imputation b 
on his memory, as if he had received great. 
ſums even from Funes. lilo „ | 
I ſhall conclude: the relation f this Par- Pillsthat 


Were n 


lament with an account of ſomes ching pate. | 


NN —¹( ia a HTS 
—— 


that were begun, but not perfected t 

them: There was a Bill offered: for the 

Naturalization of ſome Hundreds of French- 

men, to which the; commons added a Clauſe, 

diſabling the perſons ſo Haturaliged, from 

voting in Elections of. Parliament; the 

true reaſon of this was, - becauſe it was 

obſerved that the French among us gave 

in all Elections their Votes, für- thoſe 

who were moſt zealous againſt ! France: \ 
and yet, with an apparent diſingenuity; ; : i 

ſome gave it as a reaſon for ſuch a Clauſey | 
that they muſt be ſuppoſed ſo/partial*to'the/ 9 

intereſt - of their own Country, that it was i 1 

not fit to give them any ſhare in our Govern: 8 : | 

ment. The Lords looked on this as à new = 

attempt, and the Clauſe added was a plain | = 
contradiction to the body of the Bill; which = 
uu them all the; Rights of matural-born _ | = 
Wy Subjects ;:and' this took from them the chief | | 
in of them allʒ the chuſing their Repreſentatives N 
the in Parliament: They would not agree to it, 1 = 
ear and the Commons reſolved not to depart 
for from it; ſo without comiiig to a free Confe- a \F 
hat BN ence, the Bill fell with the:Seffion; 
ing, BW Another Bill was begun by the Lofdes 9 


* 
—— 
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1505, againſt the Papiſts: It was occaſioned by 
1795! .Gveralis complaints brought from man 
parts of the Kingdom, chiefly: Cheſbire, of 


the 8 and inſolence of thoſe of 
that Religion: So a Bill was ordered to 


be brought in, with Clauſes in it, that 
would have made the Act, paſſed” againſt 
them four years before, prove effectual; 
which for Want of theſe, has hitherto been 
of no effect at all: This paſſed in the 
Houſe of Lords, and was ſent to the Com- 

= — They had no mind to paſs it: but 
to avoid the ill effects of their refuſing ſuch 

2 Bill, they added a Clauſe to it, containing 
ſevere Penalties, on Papiſts who ſhould 
once take the Oaths, and come into the 
Communion of our Church, if they ſhould 

be guilty of any Occaſional Conformity 

with :: Popery afterwards; They fancied 

that this of Occaſional Conformity was ſo 
odious to the Lords, that every Clauſe 


that condemned it, would be rejected by 


them: But when they came to underſtand 
that the Lords were reſolved to agree to 
the Clauſe, they would not put it to that 
hazard; So the Bill lay on their Table, and 
flept till che Prorog ation 
A General Self. denying 


in the Houſe of Commons, by thoſe very 
Men, who in the firſt Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, when they hoped for Places them- 
ſelves, had oppoſed the motion of ſuch a 
Bill with great indignation: Now the ſcene 
was à little altered, they ſaw they were 
H ES: \- \ © © OL 
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not like to be Favourites, fo they preten. 
ded to be Patriots. This looked ſo ſtrange- 
ly in them, that it was rejected: But 
another Bill of a more reſtrained nature 
aſſed, diſabling ſome: Officers, particu- 
parks thoſe that were concerned in the 
Prize- Office, from ſerving in Parliament: 
To this a general Clauſe was added, that 
diſabled all who held any Office, that had 
been created: ſince the year 1684, or any 
Office that ſhould be created for the future, 
from ſitting in Parliament: This - paſſed 
among them, and was ſent to the Lords; 
who did not think fit to agree to fo general 
a Clauſe, but conſented to a particular dif- 
ability, put on fome Offices by name: 
The Commons did not agree to this Alte- 
rations they would have all or nothing: 


So the Bill fell. 


The concluſion of the Parliament ſet 
the whole Nation in à general ferment; 
both ſides ſtudied how to diſpoſe people's 
minds in the new Elections, with great 
3 and zeal: All people looked on 
the Affairs of France, as reduced to ſuch 
à ſtate, that the War could not run beyond 
the period of the next Parliament: A 


well choſen one muſt prove a publick 


bleſſing, not only to England, but to all 
Europe; as a bad one would be fatal to 
us at home, as well as to our Allies abroad: 
The Affairs of France were run very low: 
All methods of raiſing money were now 
xhauſted, and could afford no great ſup- 

Fff 2 plies: 


1705. 
— 


2 


XN 


1505; Plies: 50 in imitation-of our Exchequer- 

Br Hills, they began to give out Mint-Bills; 
. but they could not create that confidence, 
Which is juſtly put in Parliamentary-credit.. 

The French had — from their Party 

here in England, and there was à disjoin- 


— 
. 


ting in the ſeveral Provinces of the United 


Netherlands : But as: long a8 We were firm 


* * 
* 


and united, we) had a grea influence on 

e States, at leaſt to keep things entire 

| aring the War: So it was viſible that a 
1 good Election in England, muſt give ſuch. 

= a proſpect for three years, as would have 

à great influence on all the Affairs of 

| „ Y/B5G to tofu; -- 

bros. : L muſt, before I end the relation of the 

che Con- Parliament, ſay ſome-· what of the Convo- 

voca · Cation, that attended upon it, tho' it was 

n. then ſo little conſidered, that ſcarce any 

notiee was taken of them, and they deſer- 

ved that no mention ſhould be made of them. 

The Lower, Houſe continued to proceed 

: 5 with much indecent violence: They ſtill held 
. their intermediate Seſſions, and brought up 
| : injurious and reflecting Addreſſes to the Up- 
. per Houſe, which gave a very large exer- 
. ciſe to the patience and forbearance- of the 
5 Archbiſhop and Biſhops ; the Archbiſhop, 
after he had born long with their-perverſe- 
neſs, and ſaw no good effect of it, procee- 


F 


BD = ens, rr ds ew oa. 


ded to an Eccleſiaſtical Monition againſt 
= their intermediate meetings: This put a 
=} | ſtop to, that, for they would not venture 


1 he Cenſureg, that mult in'courſefollos, 
=. 5 


\ 
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if no regard was had to the Monition. At 7 
the final Prorogation, the Archbiſhop diſ- 7. 
miſled them with a wiſe well-compoſed ad 
Speech: he laid open to them their inde- 
cent behaviour, and the mary wrong. ſteps 

e 


they had made; to this he added a ſevere, 
but grave reprimand, with much good ad- 
vice. The governing men among them 


were head ſtrong and facticus; and defig- 


ned to force themſelves into Preferments, 
by the noiſe. they made, and by this ill hu- 
mour that they endeavoured to ſpread 
among the Clergy, who were generally ſou- 
red, even with relation to the Queen her- 
175 beyond what could be imagined poſ. 
Now having given a full relation of our. | 
Counſels and other Affairs at home, I ſhall. 
next conſider the progreſs of thoſe abroad. 
The firſt operation of: the Campaign was 
before Gibraltar: Lake was hg from 
Licbon thither, and as he went out he met 
Dilks, who was ſent from England to en- 
creaſe his Force; by this Addition he hal 
a ſtrong Fleet of 30 Men of War, ſo be = 
held on his courſe with all expedition, hope 
ing to find Pointy in the Bay of Gibraltar; The 


: 
: 


: ©” Is ww Wh 5 N 0 bis A r Sie oof 
but a. great. Storm had blown, all, but five .- A+ 


Ships, up the Mediterranean. Pointy remained rad. 
only with theſe, when he was ſurpriſed by 


Late, who did quickly overpower him, and 


took three Capital Ships z the other two, 
that were the greaoſt of them, were un 
alhore, and burnt DEAT Marbella, Lade fai- 
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170, led to the Levant, to Tee che eu over. W 0 
— 05 thoſe Ships, that the Wind had driven ſeli 

om the, reſt ; bur after a fryitleſs purſuit. bec 

| for fome days, he returned back to Gibral- not 

| tar. That Garriſon was now ſo well ſup- erf 
being that the Spaniards loſt all hopes of mig 


being able to take it; ſo they raiſed the 


Siege, turning it into a very feeble Bloc- 
kade. This advantage came at the ſame 
time, that Yerrue was loſt, to ballance that. 
: Now the Campaign was to be opened, 

the Duke of Marlborough defigned that the 
Moſelle ſhould be the. Scene of Action, and 

5 Fr had been taken to lay up Magazines 

| The 7 ; 4 Nang — 8 States 0 | 
bal that, he ſhould carry the greateſt part o 
| a their Army to the Moſelle, 55 reſolved to 
marched lie on the defenſive upon their own Fron- 

to Irieri. tiers; for they reckoned that how ſtrong 
ſoever the Elector of Bavaria's Army was 

at that time, yet whenſoever France ſhould 

he preſſed, with fo great a Force as they 
reckoned would be on the Moſelle; he would 
'be ordered to fend ſuch Detachments thither, 

That his Army would, be quickly diminiſhed, 

And ſo would not have the ſuperiour ſtrength 

I 2 Jong. Prince Lewisof Baden ſeemed to like this 
Scheme of the Campaign ſo well, and had 
Foncurred ſo cordially in the concert of it, 


„ 


2 


during the Winter, that no doubt was 
made of his beiug both able and willing, 
i to enter upon this new Scene of the War: 
© | But as the Duke of Marlborough was ſetting 
vi out, depending on his Concufrence, he 8 
2 . ceive 
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ceived an Expreſs from him, excuſing him- 170. 
ſelf both on his on want of Health, and 


becauſe the Force he had about him was 
not conſiderable, nor was that, which he 
expected, like to come to him ſo ſoon as 
might be wiſhed for. This could not ſtop 
the Duke of Mariborougb, who had ſet his 
heart on GY the Campaign in thoſe 
pore and had great hopes of Sueceſs: ſo. 


pai, IS advantage, at leaſt till De- 
tachments ſhould come from other parts. 


this, and promiſed to follow, with all the 
Forces he could bring. 


The Duke of Maribor 


ied with theſe Aſſurances, that he came ciog the 
back to his Army, and quickened their ce of 
March, ſo that he brought them to Trier- 1 be g- 
and he advanced eight Leagues further, lea him. 


through ſo many Defilès, that the Frencb 
might eafily have made his March both 
dangerous and difficult. He poſted himſelf 


very near Mareſchal Villar“s Camp, not 
doubting but that 17 Prince of Baden would 


f 4 quickly 


w 
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icly follow kim: Inſtead of that, he re 
peated his fotmer excuſe of want of Health 


” and Force, That which gave the worſt ſus- 


icions'ef him was, that it appeared plain: 


ly, that the French knew what he intended 
to do, and rel r ey {hewed they 
depended an it; for t 

tachements to encreaſe M. 8 
On the contrary, the Elector of Bavaria, 
having thę ſuperiour Force, preſſed the 
States on their Frontier. Huy Was. beſieged 


4 ordered no De- 
l. Villant's Army: 


and taken, after it had beyond all expec- 


tation held out ten days: Liege was attac- 


ked next; the Town was taken, but the 
8 this, the States ſent 
to the Duke of Marlborough to march back 


with all poſſihle haſte; he had then eat up 


the Forage round abaut him, and was out 
of all hape of the Prince of Baden's com- 


ing to join him; fo he ſaw the neceſſi- 


ty of marching back after he had loſt 


ſome weeks in a fruitleſs Attempt: He 


made ſuęh baſte in his March, chat he Joſt 
many of his Men in the way, by fatigue and 


deſettion z the French gave him no trouble, 
neither while he lay ſo near their Camp, 
nor when he drew aff to march away with 
io much haſte, To compleat the ill con- 
duct of the Germans, thoſe wWwha were left 


Vith the Magazines at Trier pretending dan- 


ber, Gaſboyed, them al, and abandoning 


Triers, retired. back to the Rbine. 


he Fupce of Baden s Conduct through 
- this Whole matter was liable to great Cen; 


o 
. 


A | ſure: 


led the 


Frenchwere paſted 277 much advantage on 


. 


\ 
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fure: The worſt ſuſpicion was, that he „ 


3 


vas corrupted by the French.” Thoſe who r. 


did not carry their Cenſure ſo far, attri- 
buted his acting as he did to his Pride, 
and thought he, envying the Duke of Marl. 
borough, and 8 that the whole 
Glory of the Campaign would be-aſcribed - 
to him, ſince he had the ſtronger Army, 

choſe rather to defeat the whole Deſign, 

than ſee another carry away the chief Ho- 

nour of any Succeſſes, that might have 
happened. The Duke of Marlborough came 

back in good time to raiſe the Siege of 

the Citadel of Liege; and he retook Huy 

in three days: After that, in conjunction | 
with the Dutch Army he advanced towards 
the French Lines: He for ſome days amu- ne 
ſed them with feints; at laſt he made the Puke of 


Attack, where he had deſigned it, and broke '= ah 


through the: Lines, and gave a great Defeat broke 


them, witlff the | loſs only of ſeven Men Fre, 


to the Body ef the French that defended g 


on his ſide; and ſo without more oppo - Lines. 


fition he came very near Louvain, the Dyle 
running between his Camp and the Town. 
A deluge of Rain fell that night, and ſwel- 
e ſa, that it was not poſſible to 
paſs it: IL His gave the French time to re- 
cover themſelves out of the firſt Conſter- 


nation, that the Advantages he had gained 


put them in. After a few days, when the 
paſſing the Dyle was practicable, the Duke 
of Marlborough gave orders for it: But the 
- the 


F 
, 
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_— 1705, the other fide, that the Durcb-Generals per. v 
| E: - —— ſuaded the Deputies of the Stater, that they rent 
1 | The muſt run a great riſque, if they ſhould ven- Ma 
= dau ture to force the Paſſage. The Duke of IN him 
4 notwen- Marlborougb was not a little mortified with I caſi 
ꝛꝛe/ꝝue a this, but he bore it calmly, and moved ano- bl 
| vacel, ther way. After ſome few motions, ano- che 
| ther occaſion was offered, which he inten- Car 
| ded to lay hold on: Orders were given to this 
| force the Paſſage; but a motion through a a) 
| Wood, that was thought neceſſary to ſup- ill 
port that, was not believed practicable: ſo Qu: 
| the Deputies of the States: were again pos- the 
| ſeſſed with the danger of the Attempt ; nt 
and they thought their Affairs were in ſo exp 
| goon a condition, that ſuch a . deſperate Ma 


— 


Unqdertaking, as that ſeemed to be, was not the 
to be ventured on. 


=_ This was very uneaſy to the Duke, but 0 
. X he was forced to ſubmit to it, tho very ge 
= unwillingly: All agreed that the Enterprize vi 
1 was bold and doubeful; ſome thought it be 
1 muſt have ſucceeded though with ſome Loſs for 
1 : at firſt; and that if it had ſucceeded, it cal 
—_—]  - might have proved a deciſive Action, o- and 
i thers indeed looked on it as too deſperate. the 
i A great Breach was like to ariſe upon this, goc 


both in the Army, and among the States at 501 

7 the Hague, and in the Towns of Holland, Tiac 

= in Amſterdam in particular; where the Burg- 550 

= ers came in a body to the Stadbouſe, com- Ex 
plaining of the Deputies, and that the Duke ed 
of Marlborougb had not fuller Power s. dey 
Jean give no judgment in ſo nice a point, ſo! 
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in which Military Men er of very diffe- 1705. 

rent opinions, ſome juſtifying the Duke of 

Marlborough, as much as others cenſured 

jim: He thewed great temper on this oc- 

caſion, and though it gave him a very ſen- 

ſible trouble, yet he ſet himſelf to calm all 

the heat, that was raiſed upon it. The 

Campaign in Flanders produced nothingafter 

this, but fruitleſs Marches, while our Troops 

were ſubſiſted' in the Enemy's Country, 

till the time came of going into Winter- 
uarters. Prince Lewis's backwardneſs, and 

the Caution of the Deputies of the States, 

made this Campaign leſs glorious than was 

expected; for 1 never knew the Duke of 

Marlborough go out fo full of hopes, as in 

the beginning of it: But things had not 

antwered bis expectation. 00 

This Summer the Emperor Leopold died: The 

He was the moſt knowing and the moſt g 

virtuous Prince of his Communion ; only peach 

he wanted the Judgment that was neceſſary andCha. | 

for conducting great Affairs in ſuch Criti- ler. 

cal Times: He was almoſt always betrayed, 

and yet he was fo firm to thoſe, who had 

the addreſs to infinuate themſelves into his 

good Opinion and Confidence, that it was 

not poflible to let him ſee: thoſe Miſcar- 

riages, that ruined his Affairs ſo oben, and 

brought them ſometimes near the laſt 

Extremities : Of theſe every body elfe feem- 

ed more ſenſible than he himſelf. He was 

devout and ſtrict in his Religion, and was 

ſo implicit in his ſubmiſſion to W 

eg | WhO 
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the Revolt o 


in his 
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who had credit with him, the Jeſuits in 


HS: particular, that he owed all his Troubles to 
Pry their Counſels. of 6 he Perſecution they began 
in Hungary, raiſed one great War; which 


ve. the Turks occaſion to beſiege Vienna 
by which he was almoſt entirely ſwallowe 


up: This danger did not produce more cau- 
tion; after the Peace of Carloqvitz, there 
was ſo much Violence and Oppreſſion in 


the Government of Hungary, bath of Pap. 
iſts and Proteſtants, that this raiſed a ſe- 
cond War there, which, in conjunction with 
8 the Elector of Bavaria, brought 
him a ſecond time very near utter Ruin: 
Vet he could never be prevailed on, either 
to puniſh, or ſo much as to ſuſpect thoſe, 


who had fo. fatally; entangled his Affairs; 

that without foreign Aid nothing could 

.  baveextricated them. He was naturally mer- 

--  . Ciful to a fault, for even the puniſhmenc of 

._ Criminals was 8 ta him : Yet all the 
__ Cruelty in the Pe | 

ſeemed to raiſe no relentings in him. It could 


ecution of Hereticks 


nog. but be obſerved by all Proteſtants, how 
much the ill influence of the Popiſh Religion 
appeared in him, who was one of the mildeſt 
and moſt virtuous Princes of the Age; ſince 
Cruelty in the matters of Religion had a full 
courle under him, though it was as contrary 
to his natural Temper, as it was to his Inte- 


_ . Teſts, and proved oftener than once almoſt 
fatal to all his Affairs. His Son Foſeph, elec- 


jd Kong Of the Romans, ſucceeded him both 
lereditary and Elective Diguities : 1; 
TT was 


* 
— 


was given out, that he would apply himſelf 

— buſineſs, and would avoid thoſe Ka 

Rocks on which his Father had ſtruck, and 

almoſt ſplit; and correct thoſe errors to which 

his Father's eaſineſs had expoſed him: He 

promiſed to thoſe Miniſters, that the Queen 

and the States had in his Court, that he 

would offer all reaſonable Terms to the Hun- 

garians: And he conſented to their ſetting a 

Treaty on foot, in which they were to be 

the Mediators, and become the Guarantees 

for the obſervance of ſuch Articles; as ſhould 

be agreed on; and he gave great hopes, 

that be would not continue in that ſubjec- 

tion to the Prieſts, to which his Father had 

been captivated. CCTV 

He deſired to confer with the Duke of 

Marlhorougb, and to concert all Affairs with 

him: The Queen conſented to this, and the 

Duke went to Vienna, where he was trea- 

ted with great freedom and confidence, and 

he had - all aſſurances given him, that 

could be given in words. He found, that 

the Emperor was highly diſſatisfied with 

the Prince of Baden, but he had ſuch credit 

in the Empire, eſpecially with the Circles 

of Suabia and Franconia, that it was neces- 

ſary to bear with that, which could not be 

helped. The Duke of Marlborough returned 

thro” the Hereditary. Dominions to Berlin, 

where he had learned ſo perfectly to ac- 

eommodate himſelf to that King's Temper, 

that he ſucceeded in every thing he propo- 

| fed, and renewed all Treaties for one year, 
70 - N 2 lon- 
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7 He came from thence to the Coun 
anover, and there he gave them full aſſu- 
rances of the Queen's adhering firmly 
to their Intereſts, in maintaining the Suc- 
ceſſſon to the Crown in their Family, with 
which the Elector was fully ſatisfied: But 
it appeared that the Electoreſs had a mind, 
to be invited over to England. From thence 
he came back to Holland, and it was near 


the end of the year before he came over 


to England. Thus I have caſt all that relates 
to him, in one continued ſeries, though it 
ran out into a courſe of many Months. 


Affair in The German Army was not brought toge- 


Germany ther b 


And in 
i Itaſy 


through to Cuſano; wbere there was a very 


fore Auguſt : It was a very brave one, 
yet it did not much; the French gave way, and 
retired before them: Haguenaw and ſome 
other Places were left by the French, and pos. 


ſeſſed by the Imperialiſts: a Blockade was laid 


to Fort Lewis.” But nothing was done by that 
noble Army, equal either to their numbers 


and ſtrength, or to the Reputation that the 


Prince of Baden had formerly acquired. This 
was contrary to the general expeCtation; for 
it was thought, that being at the head of ſo 


great an Army, he would have ſtudied to Have 


gnalized himſelf, if it had been but to rival 
the Glory, that the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene had acquired, ox 
Prince Eugene had a hard time in Italy: 
He had a weak Army, and it was both ill-· pro- 
vided and ill-paid; he was long ſhut up within 
the Country of Bergamo; at laſt he broke 


hot 
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hot Afton between bim and che Duke of _ 


the Victory, yet the Duke of Yendoſme re- 
rv 

Field of Battel. The French threatned Turin 
with a Siege, but they began with Chivas, 
which held out ſome Months, and was at 


laſt abandoned; the Duke of Fuillade com- 


manded che Arm! near Turin, and ſeemed to 


diſpoſe every thing in order to a Siege; but 


the Deſign was turned upon Nice, tho late 
in the year: They made a brave reſiſtance 
for many weeks; in December they were 
forced to capitulate, and the Place Was 
demoliſhed by the French. 
The Firmneſs,- that the Duke of Savoy 
expreſſed in all theſe Loſſes, was the won- 


der of all Europe; he had now but a ſmall 


Army of 8000 Foot and 4000 Horſe, and 
had ſcarce Territory enough to ſupport 
theſe; he had no conſiderable Places left 
him but Turin and Coni: But he ſeemed 
reſolved to be driven out of all, rather 


than to abandon the Alliance. His Dutcheſs 


with all the Clergy, and indeed all his 
Subjects, prayed him 10 ſubmit to the 
neceſſity of his Affairs; nothing coul 


ſhake him; he admitted none of his Bi- 


ſhops nor keto into his Councils, and 
as his Envoy the Count Briangon told me, 
he had no certain Father-Confeſſor, but 


ſent ſometimes to the Dominicans, and 


ſometimes to the Franciſcans for a Prieſt, 


when he intended to go to Confeſſion. 
R I 


. 
- 


ſed the River, and the Imperialiſts kept the 
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1. turn 2 to Spain, Which Was this 


— Year a ne of. molt. important Tranſac 
ene 3 Ne 1 7 Campaign in Portugal — 
1 fore the hoe, Nenn 


e been 


The ſecond 9 00 eęemed to promi 
ſome what, b ut LAN nduct Was fo feeble, 
cat though the Earl of Gallway did al 
that was poſſible, to put. 1 in a —— 
poſture, yet he ſaw a tion in the 
Miniſters, and in their Whole Manage. 
ment, that made him often eſpair, and 
wiſh. himſelf; out of . the Service. Fa- 
gel, that comi d.; the Duzch,, Forces, 


ed. in every thing in oppoſition to 
him, and i aß viſible that the Miniſters 
did ſecretly encourage chat, by which they 
ex uſed-.themſclyes. - 
$ <5 Charles. 1 ſo. diſs ſauſted, mich theſe 
Proceediq "TM that; h Was: become quite 
weary of ſtaying, in Portugal. So when the 
Fleet of the Allies came to. Licbon with an 
Army on board, of above 5000 Men, com- 
manded hy the Earl of Peterborougb, he re- 
ſolved to go aboard, and to try his ortune 
with them. The 1 de of Caſtile died 
about that time; ſome t that was 
4 great Joſs: though others id, not ſet. fo 
| 25 a value upon him, nor on any of the 
| Incyigu rigues. 05 among the Grandees at 
hey were indeed, offended with 
Tal wal matters in Kin —.— Philip's con- 
duct, and. with the, Aſcenc that the 
Le” French had in all their Counc * they 
er arent was direct ed. 


ent 


-by. orders 


diſpoſi 
ſeeme. 
Part 
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ſem from erſailles, and that tlieir King was 1 


really but a Viceroy : They were alſo 


highly Jo ou by ſome Innovations made 


in the Ceremonial, which they valued above 
more important matters; many'ſeemed; dif= 


709. 


= av —ͤ—ͤ— a on 
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guſted at that conduct, and withdrew' from 


the Court. The Marqueſs of Leæganee was 
ing Jea- 


conſidered, as moſt active! in in 


louſies and a dislike of the Government into 
the other Grandees, ſo he was ſeized on, 


and ſent Priſoner to Navarre: the Grandees, 


in all their conduct, ſhewed more of a. 


haughty ſullenneſs in maintaining their owrr 
Privileges, than of a_generous reſolution to 
free their Country from the Slavery, under 
which it was fallen; they [ſeemed neither 
to have Heads capable of lay ing —_ 
deſigns, for ſhaking off the yoke; nor Þ 
brave en to undertake item 
Our Fleet ſailed from Lichon wirr King: 


ik 


Charles 3 they ſtopt at Gibraltar, and car- 


lied along with them the Prince of Heſſe, who. . 


bad been ſo long Governour of Barcei 
that he knew both the tempers; and the 


rſt deſigu of this Expedition was concer- 
ted with the Duke of Savoy; and the For- 
ces they had on board, were either to join 


Sicily, as ſhoyldbe found moſt adviſable. 
There were Agents employed in different 


lſpoſition People were in, and of what 
ſeemed. ynoſt practicable, A>Body uf Men 
tart I, © Ugg © rol 


pength, and importance of the Place. The 


parts of Spain, to give an account of the 


him, or tac make an attempt on Napier or 


ers 
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1765; roſe in Catalonia about Pick: upon the 
J. knowledge King Charles had of this, and 4 


—— 


5 . 7” upon. other-advertiſements that were ſent t 
3 to our Court, of the diſpoſitions of thoſe 
| of that Principality, the Orders which ſt 
| King Charles deſired were ſent; and brought WM 
by a Runner, that was diſpatched from the MW 
Queen: to the Fleet: So the Fleet ſteered IM be 
to the Coaſt: of Catalonia, to try what could Ol 
be done there. The Earl of Peterborough, W 
who had ſet: his heart on Haly, and on I 
Prince Eugene, was not 4, little diſpleaſed 8e 
with this, as appeared in a long Letter © 
: Hom him, which the Lord-Treaſurer ſhew- MW #: 
, d ß Ee 7 
They They landed not far from Barcelona, p. 
landed at and were joined with many Miquelets and bet 
Barce- 1 „ CPE pt . ** f 

b. others of the Country; theſe Were good WM inte 
as at plundering, but could not ſubmit to a 1 
: regular Diſcipline, nor were they willing to kim 
expoſe themſelves to dangerous Services. dert 
Barcelona had a Garriſon of 5000 Men in it; 
theſe were commanded by Officers, who 
were entirely in the intereſts of King Philit: MW thin 
It ſeemed à very unreaſonable thing to I 
undertake the Siege of ſuch à Place, with 
ſo ſmall à Force; they could not depend n 

; 3 on the raw and undiſciplined multitudes, 
1 that came in to join them, who if things 
1 2 ſucceeded not in their hands, would ſoon 
ws a abandon them, or perhaps ſtudy to merit a 
| = | pardon, by cutting their throats. A Council 


of War was called, to conſult on what 
could be propoſed and done; Stanbope, 
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epend 
jtudes, 
things 
| ſoon 
merit 2 
"ouncll 
what 
anbobe, 
who 
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who was one of them, told me, that both 
Engliſh and Dutch were all of opinion, that 
the Siege could not be undertaken, with 
ſo ſmall a Force; thoſe within being as 
ſtrong as they were; nor did they ſee any 
thing elſe worth the attempting: They 
therefore thought that no time was to 


be loſt, but that they were all to go again 


on board, and to conſider what courſe 
was next to be taken, before the Seaſon 
were ſpent, when the Fleet would be obli- 
ged to return back again; and if they 
could not fix themſelves any where before 
that time, they muſt ſail back with the 
Fleet. The Prince of Heſſe only was of 
opinion, that they ought to ſit down 
before Barcelona; he ſaid, he had ſecret 
intelligence of the good affections of many 
in che I who were well-known to 
him, and on whom he relied, and he un- 
dertook to anſwer for their f 
could not fatisfy thoſe who knew nothin 
of his ſecrets, and ſo could: only judge 
things by what appeared to them. 


The Debate laſted ſome hours; In con- Theking 
himſelf ſpoke near half ede 
an hour; he reſumed the whole Debate, 
be anſwered all the objections that were 


duſion, the Kin 


made againſt the Siege; and treated every 
one of thoſe who had made them, as he 
anſwered them, with particular Civilities; 
he ſupported the truth of what the Prince 
of Heſſe had aſſerted, as being known to 
himſelf; he ſaid, in the ſtate in which his 

EY | Ggg 2 affairs 


ucceſs: This 


1705. 


thesiege. 


f 


/ 


— doubtful, and much muſt be put to hazard; 
but this ſeemed leſs dangerous than any 
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affairs then ſtood, nothing could he propo- 
ſed that had not great difficulties in it, all was 


other thing that as propoſed: Many of 
his Subjects had come and declared for 
him, to the hazard of their lives; it became 
hm therefore to let them ſee, that he would 
run the ſame hazard with them; He deſired 


that they would ſtay ſo long with him, till 


ſuch 3 ſhould be made, that all the 
world might be convinced, that nothing 


could be done, and he hoped that till that 
appeared, they would not leave him; he 


added, that if their Orders did oblige them 
to leave him, yet he could not leave his 
on Subjects: upon this they reſolved to 
ſitꝭ doten before Barcelona. They were all 
amazed to ſee fo young a Prince, ſo little 
practiſed in buſineſs, argue in ſo nice a 
point, with ſo much force, and conclude 


with ſuch heroical Refolutions. This pro- 


ved happy in many reſpects; It came to be 
known afterwards, that the Catalans and 
Miquslets, who had joined them, hearing 
that they were reſolved to abandon them, 
and go back to their Ships, had refolved, 
either eut of reſentment, or that they might 
merit their pardon, to murder as many of 
them as they could. When this ſmall Army 
ſate don before Barcelona, they found they 
were too weak to befiege it; they could 
ſcarce mount their Cannon: When they 
came to examine their Stores, they _ 
PENG O 2 them 
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them very defective, & far ſhort of the quan- ' 


tities that by their lifts they expected to find: 


whether this flowed from treachery or 
careleſſneſs, I will not determine; there is 
much of both in all our Offices. It ſoon 
appeared that the Intelligence was true, 
concerning the inclinations of thoſe in the 
Town, their Affections were entire for 

King Charles, but they were over-awed by 

the Garriſon, and by Yelaſco, who as well 

as the Duke of Popoli, who had the chief 
command, was devoted to the Intereſts 

of King Philip. Deſerters came daily from 

the Town and brought them intelligence: 

the moſt conſiderable thing was, that Fort 
Montjuy was very ill guarded, it being fort 
thought above their ſtrength to make an ont 


attempt on it: ſo it was concluded that cked. 


all the hopes of redueing Barcelona lay in 
the ſucceſs of their deſign on that Fort. 
Two Bodies were ordered to march ſe- 
cretly that night, and to move towards 
the other ſide of Barcelona, that the true 
deſign might not be ſuſpected, for all the 
hopes of ſucceſs lay in the ſecrecy of the 
March. The firſt Body conſiſted of 800, 
and both the Prince of Heſſe and the Earl 
of Peterborough led them: The other Body 
conſiſted of 600, who were to follow theſe 
at ſome diſtance; and were not to come 
above half way up the Hill, till further 
order: Stanhope led this Body, from whom 
I had this Account. They drew = with 
0 


them ſome ſmall Field-pieces and Mortars;* 
6883 „ 
| , 
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; hey bud eaken, 8.00828 compaſk,, ee had 
marched all night, and were much fatigued 


- 7" the time that they had gained the top 


F the Hill; 300 of them, being comman- 
ded to another ſide of the Fort, were ſe- 


parated from the reſt, and miſtaking their 


Way, fell into the hands of a Body of Men, 
ſent up from the Town to. reinforce 
the Garriſon in the Fort; before they 
were ſeparated, the whole Body had at- 
racked the Out- works, and carried them; 
but while the Prince of Heſſe was leading 
on his Men he received a ſhot in his body, 
upon which he fell; yet he would not be 


carried off, but continued too long in the 


place giving orders, and died in a few hours, 
much and juſtly lamented, The Governour 
of the Fort, ſeeing. a ſmall Body in poſles: 


ſion of the out-works, reſolved: to ſally. out 


upon them, and drew up 400 Men in or: 
der to it; theſe would ſoon have maſter'd 
a ſmall and wearied Body, dishearten'd by 
ſo great a loſs; ſo that if he had followed 
his reſolution all was loſt, for all that Stan- 
bope could have done, was, to receive, and 

| bn off ſuch as could get to him; but one 

of thoſe newly taken, happening to cry 
out O poor Prince of Heſſe, the Governour 
hearing this, called for him, and examined 
him, and when learned that both the Prince 
of Heſſe and the Earl of Peterborougb were 
with that Body, he concluded- that the 
whole Army was certainly coming up after 
them; and reflecting on that, he thought 
n 1 wan i 
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it was not fit for him to expoſe: his Men, 1705. 
ſince he believed. the Body they were to 
attack. would be ſoon much ſuperiour to 
him; ſo he reſolved not to rifque a Sally, 

but to keep within and maintain the Fort 
againſt them. Thus the Earl of Peterborougb 
continued quiet in the Out- works, and bein 
reinforced with more Men, he 2 
the Fort, but with no great hopes of ſucceed- 

ing: he threw a few. Bombs into it: one 

of cheſe fell happily into the Magazine of 
Powder, and blew it up: | this the Go 
vernour and ſome of the beſt Officers were 
killed, which ſtruck the reſt with fuch a 
conſternation, that they delivered up che and u- 


Place. This Succeſs gave them \ Sir hopes, ken. - 


the Town lying juſt under the Hill, which 

the Fort ſtood on: Upon this the Party. in 
Barcelona, that was well affected to K. 
Charles, began to take heart, and to ſhew 
themſelves: And after a few 8575 Siege a- 
nother happy Bomb fell with ſo good an 
effect. that the Garriſon was forced to ca- 
pitulate. © £26 INE. ; r if! os | 

King Charles was: received into- 2 Barcelona 


with great expreſſions of joy: In the fir(t capitula- | 


tranſport, they ſeemed reſolved. to break * 
through the Articles granted to the Garri- 
ſon, and to make ſacrifices of the chief Offi- 
cers at leaſt. Upon that che Earl of Peter- 
borough; with Stanbope and other Officers, 
rode about the Streets, to ſtop: this fury, 
and to prevail with the People to maintain 
their Articles religiouſly ; and in doing this, 

11 Stan- 
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_ ceſs,” the whole 


T haza 
Was flying about in that diſorder, than 
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ue ſaid to me, they ran a greater 
, from the ſhooting and fire, that 


chey had done during the whole Siege: 
They at laſt quieted the People and 
the Artieles of Capitulation were punc- 
tually obſerved. Jpon this unexpected Suc- 

rincipality of Catalonia 


FEA. ©. 4 


land, and Stanbope was ſent over in it, to 


give a full Relation of this great Tranſac- 
tion: By him King Charles wrote to the 


8 along and clear account of all his 
charlers affairs; full of great Acknowledgements of 


Leiters. 


+» 


her aſſiſtance, with a high Commendation 


ol all her Subjects, more particularly of 


the Earl of Peierborougb. The Queen was 
leaſed to ſhew me the Letter; it was 


All writ in his own hand, and the French 
pf it was fo little correct, that it was not 


like what a Secretary would have drawn 
for him: fo, from that I concluded he 
1238 it himſelf. The Lord - Treaſurer 
had likewiſe another long Letter from 


him, which he ſhewed me: It was all in 


ſed it. He wrote towards the end of the 


his own hand: One Correction ſeemed to 
make it evident, that, he himſelf compo- 


Let; 


—— 


. Cryizers took ſo many of the French Pri- 


- worſe than the firſt: Badajos was beſieged, f ad 
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Letter, that he muſt depend on bis Protec 


tion; upon reflection, that word ſeemed 1705. 5 
not fit for him to uſe. to a Subject, ſo it 

was daſhed out, but the Letters were ſtill | 

plain, and inſtead of it Application was writ 

over head: Theſe Letters gave a great 

Idea of ſo young & unexperienced a Prince, 

who was able to write with ſo much clear- 
neſs, judgment, and force. By all that is | 


reported of the Prince of Lichtenſtein, that 


King could e any ue aſſiſtance 

from him; He was ſpoken of, as a Man of F 

a low genius, who thought of nothing but 

the ways of enriching himſelf, even at 

the hazard of ruining his Maſter's Buſineſs, 
Our Affairs at Sea were more proſpe- Agar a 

rous this year, than they had been for: se. 

merly: In the beginning of the Seaſon out. 


vateers, that we had ſome thouſands of 
their Seamen in. our hands: We kept ſuch 
Saves before Breſt, that the French 
Fleet did not: think fit to venture out, and 
their Toulon Squadron had ſuffered ſo much 

in the Actions of the former years, that 
they either could not, or would not venture 
out: By this means our Navigation was 
ſafe, and our Trade was proſperous. 


The ſecond Campaign in Portugal ended Thesicge | 
and the Earl of Gallway hoped he ſhould” 
have been quickly Matter of it; but his 
hopes were not well-gtounded, for the 
Siege was raiſed: In one Action the Earl of 
N e Call- 


17OF: 


” 4 
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Gallabays Arm was broke by a Cannon- 


ball: It was cut off, and for ſome days 


his Life was in great danger; the miſcar- 
riage of the deſign heightening the fever 


that followed his wound, by the vexation 


that it gave him. But now upon the news 
from Catalonia the Councils of Portugal 


Council were + rr changed: They had a better 


of Portu- 


pro than formerly, of the Reduction 
of Spain :\ The War was now divided, 
which lay wholly upon them before: And 
the French party in that Court had no 


more the old pretence, to excuſe their 


counſels by, which was, that it was not 


fit for them to engage themſelves too deep 


in that War, nor to provoke the Spaniards 


too much, and ſo expoſe themſelves to 


revenges, if the Allies ſhould deſpair and 


5 1 ry of the War, and recall their 


roops and Fleets. But now that they ſaw 


the War carried on ſo far, in the remoteſt 
Corner of Spain, which muſt give a great 
Diverſion to King Philip's: Forces, it ſeemed 
à much ſafer, as well as it was an eaſier 


thing to carry on the War, with more 


vigour for the future. Upon this all pos- 


fible Aſſurances were given the Earl of 


Gallway, that things ſhould be conducted 
hereafter fully to his content. So that by 


two of his diſpatches, which the Lord- 


Treaſurer ſhewed me, it appeared that he 
was then fully convinced of the ſincerity 


of their intentions, of which he was in 


great doubt, or rather deſpairing * | 
. In 


\ 
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In Hungary matters went on very doubt- 
fully: Tranſylvania was almoſt entirely re 
duced; Ragotzi had great misfortunes there, afiicsin - 
as the Court of Vienna publiſhed the pro- Hungary. 


greſs of the new Emperor's Arms, but this 
was not to be much depended on: They 


could not conceal on the other hand the 


great ravages, that the Malecontents made 
in other places: So that Hungary continued 
to be a; Scene of Confuſion and Plunder. 


Poland was no better: King Auguſtus's And in 
Party continued firm to him, tho' his long Poland. 


ſtay in. Saxony, gave credit to a report 
ſpread about, that he was reſolved toaban- 
don that Kingdom, and to return to it no 
more. This Summer paſt over in motions, 


and actions of no great conſequence: what 


was gained in one place, was loſt in ano- 
ther. Stani/laus got himſelf to be crowned: 


The old Cardinal, tho' ſummoned to Rome, 


would not go thither : He ſuffered himſelf 
to be forced to own Staniſlaus, but died 
before his Coronation, and that Ceremony 
was performed by the Biſhop. of Cujavia. 
The Muſcovites made as great ravages in 
Lithuania, as they had done formerly in 
Livonia: The King of Sweden was in per- 


petual motion: But tho' he endeavoured. it 


much, he could not bring things to a deci- 


ſtve action. In the 3 of Winter, 
King Auguſtus, with two 


wo Perſons only, 
broke thro* Poland in diſguiſe, and got to 
the Muſcovite Army, which was put un- 
der his Command. The Campaign went | 

| 0 


- 


much neglected, that he had not an equal 
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1705. On all the Winter- ſeaſon, which, con- 
— ſidering the extream cold in thoſe. parts, 
wWeas thought a thing impracticable be- 
before. In the Spring after, Rein/child a 
Swediſb General, fell upon the Saxon Army, 


that was far ſuperiour to his in number: He 


had not above 10000 Men, and the Saxons . 
were about 18000: He gave them a total 


defeat, killed about 2000, and took 8000 


Priſoners, and their Camp, Baggage, and 
Artillery. Numbers upon ſuch -occaſions 


are often ſwelled, but it is certain this was 
an entire Victory: The Swedes gave it out, 


that they had not loſt a thouſand Men in 


the Action; and yet even this great advan- 


tage was not like to put an end tothe War, 
nor to the deſtractions, into which that mi- 
ſerable Kingdom was caſt. In it the World 


ſaw the miſchiefs of an Elective Govern- 
ment, eſpecially when the Electors have 
loſt their virtue, and ſet themſelves to ſale. 
The King of Sueden continued in an ob- 
ſtinate averſion to all terms of Peace : His 


Temper, his Courage, and his military 
Conduct were much commended; only al 
IC 


ſaid he grew too ſavage, and was ſo poſitive 
and peremptory in his Reſolutions, that no 
applications could ſaften him: He would 


ſcarce admit them to be made: He was ſaid 


to be devout almoſt to Enthuſiaſm, and he 


was ſeverely engaged in the Lutberan Rigi- 
dity, almoſt 


equally. againſt Papiſts and 
Calviniſts : Only his Education was ſo 
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meaſure of knowledge, to direct his Zeal. in 
This is ſuch a general View of the ſtate 
of Europe this Summer, as may ſerve to Apatlia- 
ſhew how things went on in every part of ment 


4 7 3 2 | : es | | . 4 Sk choſen in 
it. I now return to England. The Election England. 


of the Members of the Houſe of Commons 
was managed with zeal and induſtry on 
both ſides : The Clergy took great pains to 
infuſe into all People, tragical apprehen- 
ſions of the Danger the Church was in: 
The Univerſities were inflamed with this, 
and they took all means to ſpread it over 
the Nation, with much vehemence: The 
Danger the Church of England was in, grew 
to be as- the Word given in an Army: Men | 


* 


were known as they anſwered it: None 


carried this higher than the Jacobites; tho? 


they had made a Schiſm in the Church: 
At laſt, even the Papiſts, both at home 
and abroad, ſeemed to be diſturbed, with 
the Fears that the Danger our Church was 
in, put them under: and this was ſup- 
orted by the Paris Gazette, tho' the party 
emed concerned and aſhamed of that. 
Books were writ and diſperſed over the 
Nation with great induſtry, to poſſeſs all 
People with the apprehenſions that the 
Church was to be given up, that the Bi- 
ſhops were betraying it, and thar the Court 
would ſell it to the Diſſenters. They alſo 
hoped, that this Campaign, proving leſs 
proſperous than had been expected, might 
put the Nation into ill humour, which might 
furniſn them with ſome advantages. In 
8 TY op- 


* 
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. oppoſition to; all this, the Court act 


1 


1705. with ſuch caution and coldneſs, that the” 


WMhigs had very little ſtrength given them 

| by the Miniſters, in managing Elections: 
They ſeemed rather to look on, as indiffe- 

rent | Spectators ; but the Whigs exerted 

themſelves with great activity and: zeal. 

= The Diſſenters, who had been formerly 
5 much divided, were now united, entirely 
in the intereſts of the Government, and 

joined with the Whigs every where. 
When the Elections were all over, the 

Court took more heart: for it appeared, 

that they were ſure of a- great Ma jority ; 

and the Lord Godolpbin declared himſel 

more openly, than he had done formerly, 

in favour of the Whigs: The firſt inſtance 

: | given of this, was the diſmiſſing of Wright, 
ho had continued ſo long Lord-Keeper, 

that he was fallen under a high degree of 
Contempt with all ſides; even the Tories, 

tho' he was wholly theirs, deſpiſing him: 

He was ſordidly covetous, and did not at 

4 all live ſuitably to that High Poſt: He be- 
„ Came extream rich, yet I never heard him 


charged with Bribery in his Court; but 


there was a foul rumour, with relation to 
the Livings of the Crown, that were given 

by the Great Seal, as if they were ſet to ſale, 

by the Officers under hin 

cCemper The Seals being ſent for, they were given 
Lord- to Coavpper, a Gentleman of a good Family, of 
Keeper. excellent parts and of an engaging deport- 
ment, very eminent in his Profeſſion and who 
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Fror many years been corifidered; as the 


ty. They had been much 
diſguſted with the Lord-Treafarer; for the 
coldneſs he expreſſed, as if he would 


bo ſpoke the beſt of any in the Hoyfe. 
to the Whi Party. THT 1 


table Man 


"I "I. 
1705. 
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have maintained à Neutrality between the 


two Parties; tho' the one ſupported him, 


while the other deſigned to ruin him: Bur 
this ſtep went a great way towards the 
reconciling the Whigs to him. 


A Seffion of Parliament met this Summer 


in Scotland: There was 4 change made in 


the Miniſtry there: Thoſe who were em- 


ployed in the former Seffion; could not 


undertake to carry a 1 


Duke of Queenrberry's Friends were again 


So all the 


brought into Employment. The Duke of 


Argyle's Inſtructions were, that he ſhould 


endeavour” to procure an Act, 'ſettling the 


Succeſſion as it was in England,” or to ſet 


on foot 'a Treaty for the Union of the two 


Kingdoms: Wen be came to Sorten, 
and laid his Inſtructions before che reſt o 


| try that, 


which was firſt named in the Inſtructions, and 


. ye ſeemed" confident, that if all who were in 
Im 


ployments would concufin'it, they ſhould 
be able to carry it. Thoſe of another mind, 
who were in their hearts for the pretended 
Prince of Wales, put this by with great 
zeal: They ſaid they muſt not begin with 
that, which would meet with great oppo- 


ſition 


a 
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e ſition, and be perhaps rejected: That would 1 | 
122 Deget ſuch an union of Parties, that if they ſitic 
mi N 1 the . 858 they Would not be f wer 


to ca 1 ohy er ; the re. they. lian 
— che the Propoſition ſhould be app 


a 1 3 


4 Siena." that; was popular, and ſee- it b 
modo be a remote thing; there would till 
Tc great oppoſition made to a general but 
* AR ; dete it. Thoſe who intended; {till to rela 
' oppole it, would reckon they would find that 
matter enough in the Particulars, to raiſe a Cor 
great oppoſition, and ſo to 4255 t it. This be 
courſe, was agreed on, at which the Mar- no 
' as ao Quels,of,, Anandale was ſo. ably offended, Tre 
fora that he e no more in the Councils Alie 


Teeary of of tho thoſe; w e the other Advice. Some The 
= did ſincerely 4 Union, as that which hot 
| would render the whole Ifland happy: that 
4 others were in their hearts againſt it; - they and 
thought it was a plauſible te, which they thoſ 
believed would run, by a long Treaty, into Ml all 
a, courſe of ſome years; that during that run 
time, they would be continued in their Im- Har 
bx + and they ſeemed to think it was grea 
impoſſible ſo to 8 all matters, as to 
frame ſuch. a Treaty, as would paſs in the teſta 
Parliaments of both e he jaco- er's 
bites coneurred all heartily in this: It kept rage 


She ſettling the Succeſſion at a diſtance, and till: 

very. fe looked on the motion for the 

Union, as ay thing but a pretence, to keep blin, 

ny et longerin ſuſpence: 80 This bring pon 

realy in. Parliament, it was ſoon an 
1 


3 to, with little or no oppo- dom 
ſicion. _ raiſe 


were made of the Acts paſſed in the Par- 


} 


# 
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ſition. But that being over, complaints 
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liament of England, which carried ſuch an 


appearance of chreatning, that many thought 


it became them not to enter on à Treaty, 


till theſe ſhould be repealed. It was carried, 


but not without difficulty, that no clauſe 


relating to that ſhould be in the Act, 


that empowered” the Queen to name the 


Commiſſioners; but that an Addreſs ſhouls 
be made to the „ her that 
no Proceedings ſhould be made in the 


Treaty, till the Act, that declared the Scotch 


Aliens by ſuch a day, ſhould be repealed : 


I70F- 
— — 


Wi” 6 


They alto voted, that none of that Nation 


ſhould enter upon any ſuch Treaty, till 


that were firſt done. This was popular, 
and no oppoſition was made to it: But 


thoſe who had ill intentions, hoped that 
all would be defeated by it. The Seſſion 
run out into a great length, and in the 


Harveſt-time, which put the Country to a 


great Charge. 1 


. (34 # 7: TEA 2 
In Ireland, the new: heat among the Pro. The ſize 
teſtants there, raiſed in the Earl of Rocbe- 


ſters time, and connived at, if not encou- 


raged by the Duke of Ormond, went on 


till: A Body of hot Clergymen ſent from 


England, began to form meetings in Du- 
blin, and to have Emiſſaries and a Correſ- 
pondence over Ireland, on deſign to raiſe. 
the ſame fury in the Clergy of that King- 
dom. againſt the Di 
raiſed; here in England: Whether this was 
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enters, that they had 
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only the effect of an unthinking and ill- 
'overned heat among them, or if it was 
t on by foreign practices, was not yet 
viſible: It did certainly ſerve their ends, fo 
that it was not to be doubted, that they 
were not wanting in their endeavours to 
keep it up, and to promote it, whether they 
were the original contrivers of it or not; 
for indeed hot PR ot practiſed in affairs, 
are apt enough of their own accord, to 
run into wild and unreaſonable extrava- 
gances. 3:48 IS 11008 ern 
The Parliament of England met in the 
end of October: The firſt ſtruggle was about 


the choice of a Speaker, by which a judg- 


ment was to be made of the Temper and 
Inclinations of the Members. The Court 
declared for Mr. Smitb: He was a Man of 
clear Parts, and of a good Expreſſion: He 
was then in no Employment, but he had 
gone thro' great Poſts in the former Reign, 


with Reputation and Honour. He had been 


a Commiſſioner of the Treaſury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: He had, from his 


firſt ſetting out into the World, been tho- 


= 


* 
- 
* 


roughly in the Principles and Intereſts of 
the Whigs, yet with a due temper in all 
1 things, with relation to the Tories: 
But they all declared againſt him for Mr. 
Bromley, a Man of a grave deportment, 


and good Morals, but looked on as a violent 


Tory, and as a great Favourer of Jaco - 
bites; which appeared evidently in a Re- 


lation he printed of his Travels. No mat- 
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ter of that ſort had ever been carried 


with fuch | a heat on both ſides, as this 


was: So that it was juſt to form a , judg- 


ment upon it of the temper of the-Houſe: 


four and fort. Sun in, ond 
The Queen, after ſhe. had confirmed this 
choice, made a Speech, in which ſhe recom- 


lt went for: Mr. Smith by à majority of 


mended; union to them, in a! very parti - 


cular manner: She complained of the re- 


rts, that were ſpread by ill-deſigning 


en, of the Danger the Church was in, 
who under theſe inſinuations covered that, 
which they -durſt not on: She recom- 
mended the care of the puhlick 9 to 
the Commons, and ſpoke of the Duke of 
Savoy in high and very - obliging terms. 


This produced Addreſſes from both Hou- 


ſes, in which they expreſſed a deteſtation 
of thoſe practices, of infuſing into her 
Subjects groundleſs fears, concerning the 
Church: This went eaſily, for ſome kept 
out of the way, from whom it was ex- 
pected, that they would after wards open 
more copiouſly on the ſubject. The Chair- 
men of the - ſeveral ; Committees of the 
Houſe of Commons, were Men of whom 
the Court was well aſſured. e e of 
The firſt matter, with which they com- 
monly begin, is to receive Petitions againſt 
the Members returned, ſo that gave a; fur- 
ther diſcovery, of the inclinations of the 


7. 
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Majority: The Corruption of the Nation 


was grown to ſuch a height, and there was 
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os; ſo much" foal practice on all hands, that 5 

NI Aue r ihe e ee, e L 

there was, no doubt, great cauſe of com- 1 

plwGaint. The firſt! Election that was judged, 4 

was that of St. "Albans, where the Dutcheſs te 

of Marlborougb had a Houſe: She recom - © 
= : mended Admiral , Killigrew td thoſe in the H 
A | Town; which was done all England over, © 
; by Perſons of Quality, who had any inte- oh 
Teſt in the Burghers: yet, tho much foul = 

\ practice was proved on the other hand, and * 

— there was not the leaſt colour of evidence, 3 
1 do fix any ill practice on her, ſome reflec- | re 
Þ ted very indecently upon her: Bromley com- ; b 
i pared her to: Alice Piers, in King Edward 11 
the Third's time; and ſaid many other vi- ; 
rulent things againſt her; for indeed ſhe bY 

was looked upon, by the whole Party, as t 

the Perſon. who had reconciled the Whigs * 
1 to the Queen, from whom ſhe was natu- 25 
. rally very averſe. Moſt of the controverted 1 

. Elections were carried in favour of the is 
Whigs: In ſome few they failed, more by WM ** 
| reaſon of private Animoſities, than by the 17 
85 ſtrength of the other ſide. The Houſe * 
of Commons came readily in to vote Mo 
all the Supplies that were asked, and bo 
went on to provide proper Funds for $0: 
Re, oe 07 EE GIG TS Os red 
The moſt important Debates that were mo 


in this Seſſion, began in the Houſe of Lords; * 
| | the Queen being preſent at them all. The 
=> Lord Haverſham opened the Motions of the ; 

Tory fide: He arraigned the Duke of Marl- W -* 
borough's Conduct, both on the Moſelle and © 
bj EITHER 0-0 
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in Brabant, and reflected ſeverely. on the f 
Dutch, which he carried ſo far as to ſay, 
that the War coſt them nothing; and af. 


ter he had wandered long in a rambling Diſ- 


courſe, he came at laſt to the point which 
was laid, to be the Debate of the day: 


He ſaid we had declared a Succeſſor to the n 

Crown, who was at a great diſtance from the next 
us: While the Pretender was much nearer; Succeſſor. 
and Scotland was armed and ready to re- 


ceive him; and ſeemed reſolved pot to have 


the ſame Succeſſor, for whom England had 
declared: Theſe were threatning dangers 
that hung over us, and might be near us. 
He concluded, that he did not ſee how they 


could be prevented, and the Nation made 


ſafe, by any other way, but by inviting 
the next Succeſſor to come and live amor 
us. The Duke of Buckingbam, the Earls o 


Rocbeſter, Nottingbam, and Angleſey carried 


on the debate, with great earneſtneſs: It 
was urged, that they had ſworn to main- 


tain the Succeſſion, and by that they were 


bound to inſiſt on this Motion, ſince there 
was no means fo ſure to maintain it, as to 
have the Succeſſor upon the place, ready 
to aſſume and maintain his Right: It appea- 


red, thro, our whole Hiſtory, that whoſoe- 
ver came. firſt into England, had always 
carried it: The pretending Sueceſſor might 
be in England within three days, whereas 


it might be three Weeks before the de- 
clared Succeſſor could come: From thenee 
it was inferred, on the: danger was; appa- 
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Lydy. Wnt and dreadful, if the Sacceſſor ſhould 
not be brought over: If King Charles had 
| Deen in Spain, when the late Ki 

-bably that: would have prevented all this 
War, in which we were how vos With 
ſcheſe Lords, by a ſtrange reverſe, all the 
Tories joined; and by another, and as ſtrange 


2 reverſe, all the Whigs joined in oppoſing 


it. They thought this matter was to be 
left wWholly tothe Queen; that it was nei- 

ther proper nor ſafe either for the Crown, 

lor for the Naxion, chat the Heir ſnould not 

He in an entire dependance on the Queen; 

à Rivalry between two Courts might throw 

us into great diſtractions, and be attended 


with very il conſequences: The next 
Succeſſor had expreſſed a full ſatisfaction, 


and reſted on the aſſurances the Queen had 
given her, of her firm adherence to her 
Title, and to the maintaining of it: The 
Nation was prepared for it, by the Orders 
the Queen had gien to name Her in the 
daily Prayers of the Church: great endea- 
vours had been uſed; to bring the Scotch 
Nation to declare the ee heecaſſar It 


was true, we ſtill wanted one great Secu- 


-rity, we had not yet made any proviſion, 
for carrying on the Goverment, for main- 
taining the publick quiet, for proclaiming 
and ſending for the Succeſſor ; and for 
keeping things in order, till the Sueceſſor 
- ſhould come: It ſeemed therefore neceſla- 
ry, to make an effectual proviſion againſt 
_ "the diſorders that might happen in ſuch an 

„„ nal. Inter- 


ng died, pro- 


0 
> 


ſelf, and it was ſeconded by the Lord Go: 
dolpbin, and all the Whigs went into it; 
and ſo the Queſtion was put upon the o- 

ther Motion, as firſt made by a previous Di- 


viſion, whether: that ſhould be put or not, 
and was carried in the negative by about 
CCC 2 


three to one. Ti N oer EE-B9 
The Queen heard the Debate, and ſeemed 
amazed at the behaviour of ſome, who when 
they had credit with her, and appprehend- 
ed that ſuch a Motion might be made by 
the Whigs, had poſſeſſed her with deep 
prejudices againſt it: Fot they made her 
apprehend, that when the next Succeſſor 
ſhould be brought over, ſhe herſelf would 


*% 


be ſo eclipſed by it, that ſhe would; be much 
in the Succeſſor's e and reign only 
Y: 


at her or his courteſy: Vet theſe very Per- 
ſons, having now loſt their intereſt in her, 
and their Poſts, were driving on that very 


Motion, which they had made her appre- 


hend was the moſt fatal thing that could 
befall. This the Dutcheſs of Marlborough 
told me, but ſhe named no Perſon: And 


upon it a very black ſuſpicion was taken 


up, by ſome, that the Propoſers of this 
matter knew or at leaſt believed, that the 
Queen would not agree to the Motion, which 
way ſoever it might be brought to her; 
whether in an Addreſs, or in a Bill; and 
then they might reekon, that this would 
give ſuch a jealouſy, and create ſuch a mis- 
underſtanding between Her and the Par- 
10 eln liament 
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interval. This was, propoſed firſt, by my- "A 
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- 3-ocliament; or rather the whole Nation, as of 
ef . . 8 | 
would unſettle her whole Government, and WW tho 
Put all things in diforder. But this was on- this 
Ty a Suſpicion, and more cannot be made for 
er; Breton S e args Th 


been preſent at the former Debate, but he up, 
ſaid he was much delighted, with what he I ho 


| had heard concerning it; he ſaid, he had int 
be ever looked on the kerung à Eroteſtant be 
| - Succeſſion ''to the Crown, às that which beit 
ſecured all our happineſs: He had heard the the 
Queen recommend from the Throne, uni- bro 
on and agreement to all her Subjects, with But 
à great emotion in his own mind: It was now Bill, 
evident, there was a Divinity about her, when whi 
Aſhe ſpoke; the (cauſe was certainly ſuper- mag 
— natural, for we ſaw the Miracle that was to 1 
13 wWroughe by it; now all were for the Prote- to d 
5 ſtant Succeſſion; it had not been always ſo: curi 
He rejoiced in their Converſion, and confes- red, 
ſed it wasa Miracle: He would not, he could off f 
not, he ought not to ſuſpect the ſincerity of cauf 
thoſe, 'who' moved for inviting. the next Mot 
Succeſſor over; yet he could not hinder him- diate 
ſelf from remembring what had paſſed, in a Life 
courſe of many years; and how Men had to | 
: argued, voted and-proteſted all that while. coul 
This confirmed his opinion that a Miracle mini 
was now wrought; and that might oblige and 
ſome to ſhew their change, by an * whic 
| bh - 
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of Zeal, which he could not but commend, 
tho“ he did not fully agree to it. After 
this Preamble, he opened the Propoſition 
for the 1 all the branches of it; 
That Regents ſhould be empower'd to act, 


- 
- 
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in the name of the Succeſſor, till he ſhould 


ſend over Orders: That beſides thoſe, whom 
the Parliament ſhould name, the next Succes- 


ſor ſhould ſend over a Nomination ſealed 


up, and to be opened, when that Accident 
ſhould happen, of Perſons who ſhould act 
in the ſame capacity, with thoſe who ſhould 


be named by Parliament: So the Motion 


being thus digeſted; was agreed to by all 
the Whigs, An 4 Bil was ordered to be 
brought in, purſuant to theſe Propoſitions. 


But upon the debate on the heads of the 


Bill, it did appear that the Converſion, 
which the Lord Wharton had ſo pleaſantly 
magnified, was not ſo entire as he ſeemed 
to ſuppoſe :: There was ſome” cauſe: given 
to doubt of the Miracle; for when à Se- 
curity, that was real &viſible, was thus offe- 
red, thoſe ho made the other Motion, flew 
off from it. They pretended that it was, be- 
cauſe they could not go off from their firſt 
Motion; but they were told that the imme- 
diate Succeſſor might indeed, during her 
Life, continue in England, yet it was not 
to be ſuppoſed, that her Son the Elector 
could be always abſent from his own Do- 


minions, and throw off all care of them, 


and of the concerns of the Empire, in 


which He bore ſo great a ſhare. If he ſhould go 


Ann over, 


/ 


' 


over, for ever ſo ſhort a; time, the Acci- 


dent might happen, in which it was cer- 
tainly neceſſary to provide ſuch an Expe- 


dient, as was now offered. This laid them 

open to much cenſure, but Men engaged 
in Parties are not eaſily put out of counte- 
nance. It was reſolved, that the Regents 
ſhould be ſeven and no more; and they 
were fixed by the Poſts they were in: 
The Wan of Canterbury, the Lord 
Keeper, the Lord; Treaſurer, Lord Preſident, 
the Lord Chief Fuſtice for the time being, 


were named for that high Truſt. The 


Tories ſtruggled hard, that che Lord Trea- 


ſurer ſhould not be one, only to ſhew their 
; Spite to the Lord Godolphin,. but the mo- 
tion was rejected with ſcorn; for it ſeemed 
ridiculous, in a time, When there might be 
much occaſion for Mony, to exclude an 
Officer from that high Truſt, who alone 
could furniſh them with ie, or direct them 
how to be furniſhed. The Tories moved, 
that the Lord Mayor of London ſhould be 
one, but that was likewiſe rejected: for 
the Deſign of the act was, that the Go 


vernment ſhould be carried on, by thoſe 


who ſhould be at that time in the conduct 


and ſecret of Affairs, and and were Per- 


ſons nominated by the (20pm; whereas 
the Lord Mayor was choſen by the City, 
and had no practice in buſineſs. Theſe Re- 
= were required to proclaim the next 
ducceſlor, and to give Orders for e 

* p 4 F O- 
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Proclamation; over. Englamd and Jreland; $709. | 
The next Succeſſor might ſend a Triplicate 
of the Perſons, named by Her or Him 
One of theſe was to be depoſited with the 
Archbiſnop of, Canterbury, another with 

the Lord Keeper, and a third with his own. 
Miniſter, reſiding at this Court; upon the 
producing whereof, the Perſons nominated 

were to ſoin with the Regents, and to act 

in equality with them: The laſt Parliament, 

even tho diflolved, was to be preſently 
brought together, and empower'd to con- 

tinue ſitting for ſix Months; and thus things 

were to be kept in order, till. the Succes- 

ſor ſhould either come in perſon, or ſend 
e,, 5 nt fn on 
The Tories made ſome oppoſition to crea 
—_ branch of the Act, but in that of Oppo- 
the 


0 


ſition 


arliament's ſitting, the oppoſition Was ug. 
mofe remarkable: Ihe Earl of Rocbeſter co it. 
moved, that the Parliament and the. Re- 
gents ſhould be limited, to 4. no Act of 
Repeal of any part of the Act of Uniformity, 
and in his poſitive way ſaid, if this was not a- 
greed to, he ſhould ſtill think the Chuarch-was 
in danger, notwithſtanding what they had 
heard from the Throne, in the beginning of 
the Seſſion. It was objected to this, that if 
the Regal Power was in the Regents, and 
if the Parliament was like wiſe a ſegal one, 
then by the Conſtitution the whole Legiſ- 
lature was in them, and that could not be 
limited: for they could repeal any Law 
that limited them; but the Judges were of 
f | 3 Op. 
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inion, that. the Power of Regents might 
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N be limited: ſo that, as the defign of moving 


this might be, to have a ne colour to pos 
ſeſs the Clergy, that there was a ſecret deſign 
againſt che Church, which might break out 
at fuch a time, the Lords gave way to it, 
tho'they thought it unreaſonable, and pro- 
poſed with no good defign. The Tories, 
upon the yielding this to them, propoſed 
a great many more Limitations, ſuch as the 
reſtraining the n conſenting to a 
Repeal of the Act for Triennial Parliaments, 
the Act for Trials in Caſes of Treaſon, and 
ſome others: and ſo extravagant were they, 
in their deſign of making the Act appear 
ridiculous, that they propoſed: as a Limita- 
tion, that they ſhould” not have power to 
' repeal the Acts of Succeſſion: All thefe 
were rejected with ſcorn and indignation; 
the Lords ſeeing by this their error in yiel- 
ding to that, propoſed by the Earl of 
Rocheſter. The Bill paſſed in the Houſe of 


Lords, but the Tories proteſted againſt it. 


I never knew any thing, in the manage- 
ment of the Tories, by which they ſuffered 
more in their Reputation, than by this: 
They hoped, that the Motion for the Invi- 
tation, would have cleared them of all fuf 
picions of Inclinations towards the Prince 
of Nales, and would have reconciled the 
Body of the Nation to, them, and turned 
them againſt all, who -ſhould oppoſe it : 
But the prope of the matter producas 
a contrary effect: The Management * 
1 | po 2 
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ſo ill diſguiſed, that it was viſible they in- 
tended only to provoke the Queen by it, 


hoping that the provocation might go ſo 
far, that in the ſequel all their deſigns might 
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be brought about, tho': by a method that 


ſeemed quite contrary to them, and deſtruc- 

dive of hem 7 ee eee | 
The Bill lay long in the Houſe of Com- A ſecret 
mons, by à ſecret management, that was Ta"=ee- 
againſt it: The Tories there likewiſe pro- ha 
poſed, that the next Succeſſor. ſhould be Houſe os 
brought over; which was oppoſed by the Com- 
Whigs, not by any Vote againſt it, but bß7- 
reſolving to go thro' the Lords Bill firſt : 

The ſecret management was from Hanover. 
Some indigent Perſons, and others imployed 

by the Tories, had ſtudied to infuſe jealou- 

fies of the Queen and her Miniſters, into 

the old Electoreſß. She was then ſeventy-five; 

but had ſtill ſo much vivacity, that as ſhe was 

the moſt knowing, and the moſt entertaining 
Woman of the Age, ſo ſhe ſeemed willing to 
change her Scene, and to come and ſhine | 
among us here in England: they prevailed 
with her to write a Letter to the Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, intimating her readineſs to 
come over, if the Queen and Parliament 
ſhould deſire it: This was made publick by 

the intriguing Perſons in that Court: And 

a colour was ſoon found, to keep ſome 
Whigs from agreeing to the Act. In the Act 
that firſt ſettled the Succeſſion, one Limita- 
tion (as was told in its proper place) had 
been, that when the Crown ſhould paſs _ 

Le oe 7 ä that 
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1705.; that Houſe, no Man who had either Place 
—— or Penſion; ſnhould be capable of ſitting in 
the Houſe of Commons: The Clauſe in this 

Bill, chat empowered either the Parliament, 

that ſhould be current at the Queen's Death, 

( or that which had: fate. laſt:tho' diſſolved, 


to ſit for ſix months, or till the Succeſſor" 


incapacitating clauſe, in the former, AG. 
Ereat Exceptions were taken to this by ſome 
Zealous Whigs, who were ſo poſſeſſed with 

- the Notion of a ſelf-denying Bill, as neces- 
fuary to preſerve Publiek Liberty, from the 
practices of a deſigning Court, that for ſome 
weeks: there was cauſe to fear, not only 
the loſs of the Bill, but a Breach among the 
Whigs upon this head. Much pains were ta- 
ken, and with very good effect, to heal this: It 
was at laſt ſettled; a great many Offices were 
enumerated, and it was declared that every 

Man, who held any of theſe, was thereby 
incapacitated from ſitting in the Houſe of 
Commons; and every Member of the Houſe, 

who did accept of any other Office, was 

upon that excluded the Houſe, and a new 

Writ was to go out, to thoſe whom he re- 

8 preſented, to chooſe again; but, it was. left 
5 free to them to chooſe him, or any other as 
they: pleaſed. It was deſired by thoſe, who 

preſſed this matter moſt, that it ſhould 

take place only in the next Reign: But to 

remove all jealouſy, the Miniſters. were 

content, that theſe Clauſes, fhould take place 
immediately, upon the Diſſolution of the 

. Pre- 


* 
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preſent Parliament, And when the Heal of 1505. 
Commons ſent up theſe ſelf . denying Clayſes' 
to the Lords, they added to them a Repeal rhe aa 
of that Clauſe, in this firſt Act of Succeſſion, ofcheke- 
by which the ſucceeding Princes were li- all. 
mited to govern by the Advice of their 
Council, and by which all the Privy-Coun- 
ſellors were to be obliged to ſign their ad- 
vices; which was impracticable, ſince it was 
viſible that no Man would be a Privy-Coun- 
ſellor on thoſe terms: The Lords. added the 
Repeal of this Clauſe, to the Amendments 
ſent up by the Commons; and the Commons 
readily agreed to it. 
After this Act had paſſed, the Lord Hali- The 


fax remembring what the Earl of Rocheſter or co 


had ſaid, concerning the Dan - the Church ce 
might be in, moved that a Day might be enquics 
a pointed, to enquire into . e Dangers, into. 

about which ſo many tragical Stories had been 

ubliſned of late. A Day was appointed 

or this, and we were all made believe, 
that we ſhould hear many frightfull things: 
Bit our expectations were not anſwered, 
Some ſpoke of Danger from the Presby- 
tery, that was ſettleèd in Scotland : Some 
ſpoke of the Abſence of the next Succeſſor : 
Some reflected on the Occaſional Bill, that 
was rejected in that Houſe : Some com- 
plained of the Schools of the Diſſenters : 
And others reflected on the Principles, 
that many had drank in, that were diffen- 
rent from . thoſe formerly received, and 
that ſ6emed deſtructive 0 "the Church. 5 
| A 
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In oppoſition to all this, it was faid, 
that the Church was ſafer now, than ever 
it had been: At the Revolution, proviſion 
was made, that our King muſt be of the 
Reformed Religion, nor was this all; in 
the late Act of Succeſſion it was enacted, 
that he ſhould be of the Communion of 
the Church of England: It was not reaſo- 
nable to object to the Houſe the rejecting 
a Bill, which was done by the Majority, 
of whom it became not the leſſer number 
to complain: We had all our former Laws 
left to us, not only entire, but fortified by 
late Additions and Explanations: So that 
we were ſafer in all theſe, than we had 
been at any time formerly : The Diſſenters 

ained no new ſtrength, they were viſibly 

ecreaſing: The Toleration had ſoftened 
their tempers, and they . concurred zea- 
louſly in ſerving all the ends of the Go - 
vernment: Nor was there any particular 
complaint brought againſt them: They 
ſeemed quiet and content with their Tole- 
ration, if they could be but ſecure of en. 
joying it: The Queen was taking the moſt 
eſfectual means poſſible, to deliver the 
Clergy from the depreſſions of poverty, 
that brought them under much contempt, 
and denied them the neceſſary means and 
helps of Study: The Biſhops looked after 
their Dioceſes with a care, that had not 
been known in the memory of Man: Great 
Sums were yearly raiſed, by their care and 
zeal, for ſerving the Plantations, Dory 
Re Ss ad = 


2 Sw 


_ Queen, in which, 


N25 pes ANNE 


Zeal and Piety appeared in our Churches, 
and at Sacrament beyond. the example of 
former times, In one reſpect J 2 5 ac- 


knowledged) the Chi ich was; in danger; 
there Wal an, evil, 8 10 and a. > Wirolens 
temper. n Ao e.. Clerg 9 
were many in Le ney prea 0 


e, and thoſe hot, "Clergy- 
men, who; 7 as 938 noft regular in 
their $# tr ions in many. 
Dioceſes again Help Cay Theſe wers 
dangers created by thoſe very Men, who 
55 the Nation with this Out- 1 1 againſt 
roluced ones, while their awn: Conduct 
uced real and threatning Dangers. 
1475 ſevere Reflections were ls of out, © 
on both ſides, in the Eh of chis 
1 1 1. ied b 
t en bh in a ote carr 
Majority: That the Chiret LF 
under the happy, 


publick 


Engla 
ueen's 


BY 86x: 
PM ha. ever yet been done: A Spirit, of 
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4 great A Yor : 
and an 

2 Addreſs 

iniſtration, to the 


was in a ſafe and flouriſhing condition; Queen 
and to this a, ſevere Cenſure was added, ma 


on. the Spreaders of theſe Reports of 
Dangers; that. they were the Enemies of 
the 88 and of her Government. They 
alſo feſoved to make an Addreſs to the 
0 50 he after Bs, 1 Es forth, 
they pra er to order a Proſecution, 
e to Law, of all who ſhould be 
found guilty of this Offence: They ſent 
this down to. the Houſe of Commons, where. 
the Debate Was brought over again, but 


Part II. 1in if 
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1705. it was run down with great force: The 
205. Commons agreed with the Lords, and both 
Houſes went together to the Queen with 

this Addreſs. Such a concurrence' of both 
Houſes had not been ſeen for ſome years: 
A 3 was in n Jon 
Hajority, for carrying on all the inter 

of che Go — | 
intentions had-no hopes, during the whole 
_ Seſſion, of embroiling' matters, but in the 
Debates concerning the ſelf-denying Clauſe 

Meni 

, BLOND R0 0 rh Ge 

— But tho” the main Deſigns and Hopes 

com- of the Party had thus not only failed 

plaints of chem, but turned againſt them; yet they 


the Allies 


rejected. Feſol ved to make” another attempt: It was 
SI the Duke of Marlborough, tho' they 
ſpoke of him with great reſpect. They 
Ceomplained of the; Errors committed this 
-....: Year, in the Condu@ of the War: They 
indeed laid the blame, of the Miſcarriage 
pf the Deſign on the Mo/elle, on the Prince 
ef Baden, and the Errors, committed in 
Brabant, on the. States and heir De uties; 


theſe things, nor be able to lay before 
the Queen thoſe Advices, "chit 18 ht be 

fit for them to offer to Her, unleſs they 
were made acquainted with the whole ſe⸗ 

_ ries of thoſe Affairs: therefore they pro- 
poſed, that by an Addreſs, they might 
pray the Queen to communicate to them, 
all that ſhe knew concerning thoſe Trans- 

5 V eee, 


vernment, that the Men of ill 


but they laid they could not judge of 


nf — ot 


ions, during the laſt S for 
ph they 85 8 0 chat if all-particulars ſhould for e. 
ith be laid be oe they would find ſome- 
oth N in mag ke of ee 80 Bader 
rs: which: a Vente nſure might be fixed. To 
t 2 this it was-anſwered, thatiif any. omplaint 
eſts was brought, againlt any of th g (Queen's 
* ill Subjects, it would be x 1 able for them 
ole W to enquire into it, by all proper Ways: 
the but the Houſe of Lor 5 could not Eng 
uſe MW to examine or to cenſure the Conduct 7 
hs noay' $ Allies:, they, were, not; ſubje | 
| them, nor could. they: be heard o 
pes 2 themſelves ; and it was: 19 1 om 
iled WM extraordinary, if they ſhould; paſs: a Cen- 
they WM ſure or make a- Complaint of chem. It 
was vas one of the Truſts that was lodged with 
they the Government, to manage all Treaties 
hey and Alliances: So that our .commerce- With 
this our Allies was wholly in the Crown: Allies 
"hey might ne fail, being not able t0o0o 
age orm What they undertook: : They are 5 TY 
ince WM jubject both xo Errors and Accidents, & are. | 
1 in W ſometimes il-ſerved; The entring into that 
ties; matter was not at all proper for the Houſe, 
of unleſs. it was intended to run into raſh and 
fore indiſcreet e n deſign to provoke. 
t be the Allies, and by that means to weaken, 
they if not break the Alliance: The Queen would 
e ſc- ¶ no doubt endeavour to redreſs whatſoever 
pro- was amiſs, - 0d bogs muſt be truſted to her 
night cen! 
hem, 80 this attempt. not only. failed, but it 


rans- happened: A * upon other occa - 
ions, 8 lii ſions 


# 
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1906} flons, that it was turned againſt thoſe who wl 
— made it. An Addreſs was made to the Queen, 5 
praying her to go on in her Alliances, and = 
in particular to cultivate a perfect union uy 
and correſpondence, with the States of the ©. : 


United Provinces : This had a 1 effect che 
in Holland, for the Agents of 


| | ance were, hap 
at the fame time, both ſpreading -reports WW mo 
among us, that the Duzch were inclined to 5 


| a Peace;-and-atnong them, that the Eng- N 
_ liſb had very unkind thoughts of them: All 

I The deſign was, to alienate us from one foes 
another, that ſo both might be thereby . 
the better difpoſed to hearken to a Proje 1 
of Peace; Which in the ſtate, in which 25 
matters were at that time, was the moſt 22580 
dieſtructive thing that could be thought on: n 
And all motions that look d chat way, gave 4 


evident diſcoveries of the bad intentions dur 

bof choſe who made thlemmmm. deer, 
The Aas © The net buſineſs, of a publick nature, er 
2zainſt chat carne before the Parliament, was car- 
e Se, TT Ivy | Fer cent 
repealed, Lied very unanimouſly: The Queen laid be- 3 
fore the two Houſes the Addreſſes of the 1 
Scotch Parliament, againſt any progreſs in ſhen 


che Treaty of Union, till the Het, which i 3 
declared them Aliens by ſuch a day, ſhould 15 
be repealed; The Tories, upon this occa- 145 
ſion, to make themſelves popular, after 1 2:5" 


they had failed in many attempts, reſolved bh 
to promote this; apprehending that the obſt 


Whigs, who had firſt moved for that Act, | 
would be for maintaining their own work: 1 
but they ſeemed to be mach * | 


* 


. 
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when after they had prefaced theirs motions 
in this. matter, with ſuch declarations. = 
their intententions for the Kenn good 
that ſhewed they expected oppoſition: 79 
a debate, the Wy 


ther, to 
the other Act relating to their, Manufac- 
ture and Trade. This paſſed very unani- 
mouſly. in both Houſes ; 1 by, this means, 
way was made, for opening, à Treaty, as 
ſoon as the Seſſion tho, come to an end, 
All the northern parts of England, which 
had been diſturbed for ſome years, with 
apprehenſions of a War with Scotland, that 
would certainly be miſchievous o them, 
whatſoever the end of it might prove, were 


much delighted with the 8 = of peace | 
and union with their Nei 5 
Theſe were the moſt iaporrant 1 Debates 


during this Seſſion; at all which the Queen 


was preſent: She ſtaid all the While, and 


hearkened to 85 70 thing with great at- 
tention. The Debates were managed on 
the one ſide, b of the Lords.Godolphin, 

ton, , Somers, Hal 

bend; on the other fide by. the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Lords Wee Not- 


tingham, . Angleſey, Haper- 


Guernſey, and 
pam. There was ſo. much ſtrength and 
clearneſs on the one fide, and ſo much heat 


and artifice on the other, that nothing but 
obſtinate partiality could reſiſt ſo evident a 


higs not only a agreed to 
this, but carried the ' motions fa 


ifax, Sunderland, and Thank, 


— 
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conviction. F it 
The Houſe of Commons went on in crea- | 
Ti 3 * ting 
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ting Funds for the ſupplies they had voted, for 
the next Fear: And the Nation was ſo well ſa- 


Tbepub tisſſed with the Government, and the conduct 


in Siefia, P 5 | 
pital had in eight Years : The Na. 
on did ſo Abound, boch in Money and 

Zeal,' that this was likewiſe advanced in a 


very few days. Our Armies, as well as 


our Allies: Were every where puctually paid: 


Tbe Ofedit of the Nation was never rai- 


ner, the 


— 


fed ſo Righ in any Age, nor ſo facredly 
reaſu 


maintained: The TY was as exact and 
as regular in all Payments, as any private 
Banker could be. It is true, a great deal 
of Money went out of the Kingdom in 


ecie: That which maintained the war in 


pain, Was to be Tent thither in that man- 


By Bills of Exchange not 


Way. 
being yet Bien : Our Trade with Spain 


and the Weſft-Indies, which formerly brought 
us great returns of money, was now ſtopt: 
By 'this means there grew to be a ſenſible 
want of Money over the Nation: This 
was in à great meaſure ſupplied by the cur- 
bs | nn. rene 


vin N of Queen AN N E. *r 


rency of the ExchequerBills and Bank- 106 
Notes: And this lay ſo obvious to the dis. 2. 
affected party, that they were often attemdß - 
ting to blaſt, at or leaſt, to diſparage this 
Paper Credit: But it was ſtill kept up. It 
bred a juſt indignation in all, who had a 
true Love to their Country, too fee ſome 
uſing all poſſible methods to ſhake the Ad- 
miniſtration, which, notwithſtanding the 
difficulties at home and a broad, was much 
the beſt that had been in the memo- 
ry of Man: And was certainly not onl 
eaſy to the Subjects in general, but gentle 
even towards thoſe, who were endeavouring 
JJ ERS OLI 8 
The Lord Somers made a Motion in A Billto 
the Houſe of Lords, to correct ſome of the pes 
Proceedings in the Common Law, and in jog. xc 
Chancery, that were e and Law. 
very chargeable: He began the Motion 
with ſome Inſtances, that were mote con- 
ſpicuous and groſs; and he managed the 
matter ſo, that both the Lord Keeper and 
Fudges concurred! with him; tho” it paſſes 
enerally for a Maxim, that Judges ought 
rather to enlarge, than contract their Juris- 
dition. A Bill paſſed the Houſe, * that 
began 4 Reformation of Proceedings at Law, 
which, as things now ſtand, are certainly 
among the greateſt grievances of the Na- 
tion: When this went thro' the Houſe of 
Commons, it was viſible that the intereſt 
of Under-Officers, Clerks, and Attorneys, - 
whoſe gains were to be leſſened by this 
4 ä Bill, 
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Bill, was more conſidered, than the intereſt | 


of the Nation it ſelf: Seyeral Clauſes, how 
beneficial ſoever to the Subject, which tou- 
ched on their profit, were left out by 
the Commons. But what fault ſoever the 


Lords might have found with theſe altera - 


tions, yet to 'avaid all diſputes. with the 


« 


„„ „ 
There was another general Complaint 
made af the private Acts of Parliament, 


Commons, they agreed to their Admend. 


that paſſed thro both Houſes too eaſily, 
and in ſo great a number, that it took up a 
great part of the Seſſion to examine them, 
even in that curſory way, that was ſubject 
to many inconveniencies: The Fees that 


were paid for_theſe, ta the Speakers and 


Clerks of both Houſes, inclined them to 
favour and promote them: So the Lord 
_ Somers propoſed. ſuch a Regulation in that 
matter, as will *. have a good effect 
for the future. The preſent Lord Keeper 


did indeed very generouſly obſtruct thoſe 


Private Bills, as much as his Predec<iſyr 
had promoted them; He did another thing 
-of a great Example; On the firft day of 


the year, it was become a cuſtom, for all 
thoſe who practiſed in Chancery, to offer a 


New-year's. Gift to the Lord, who had the 
Great Seal: theſe grew to be ſo confide- 
' Table, that ry amounted to 1500 J. a 
year; On this Ne 


w-year's day, which was 


his firſt, he ſignified to all who, according 
to cuſtom, were expected to come with 


their 
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their Preſents, that he would receive none, 1706. 
but would break that cuſtom. He thought 
it looked like the inſinuating themſelves 
into the favour of the Court; and that if 
it was not Bribery, yet it came too near 
it, and looked too like it. This contribu- 
ted not a little to the raiſing his Character: 
He managed the Court of Chancery with 
impartial Juſtice, and great diſpatch; and 
was very uſeful to the Houſe of Lords in 
the promoting of buſineſs. © © Foe 
When the Seſſion was near an end, great cemp- 
Complaints were made in both Houſes of [ins of 
the progreſs of Popery in Lancaſhire, and yet: of 
of many Inſolencies committed there, both Popey. 
by the Laity and Prieſts of that Religion: 
pon this a Bill was brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, with Clauſes that would 
have rendred the Bill, paſt againſt Papiſts 
in the end of the laſt Reign, effectual: This 
alarm'd all of that Religion: ſo that they 
made very powerful (or to follow the 
Raillery of that time) very weighty inter- 
ceſſions with the conſiderable Men of that 
Houſe. The Court look'd on, and ſeem'd 
indifferent in the matter, yet it was given 
out that ſo ſevere a Law would be very 
unreaſonable; when we were in Alliance 
with ſo many Princes of that Religion, and 
that it muſt leſſen the force of the Queen's 
Interceſſion, in favour of the Proteſtants, 
that liv'd in the Dominions of thoſe Princes : 
The Proceeding ſeem'd rigorous, and not 
ſuited to the gentleneſs, that the Chriſtian 
| Til 5 Reli 


| 
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- Religion did ſo particularly recommend, and 


1706: as contrary to the Maxims of Liberty of ns 

5 r COULTAry ice ; | effec 
= | " Conſcience and Toleration, that were chen c 
in great vogue. It. was anſwered, that the il Ns 

dependance of thoſe, of that Religion, on MW fenſi 

a foreign Juriſdiction, and at preſent on a ect 

foreign, Pretender to the Crown, put them MW 7.11. 

out of the caſe, of other Subjects oy 


the | er Subjects, who 
might differ from the eſtabliſhed Reli jon; jecti 


ſince there ſeemed to be good reaſon to that 
conſider them as Enemies, rather than as W «5... 
Subjects. But the Application was made in Cotto 
| fo effectual a manner, that the Bill was plick 


let fall: And tho' the Lords had made ſome 
| ſeps towards ſuch a, Bill, yet ſince they inde 
ſaw what Fate it was like to have in the Seas 
Houſe of Commons, inſtead of proceeding 
farther in it, they diſmiſſed that matter Quee 
with an Addreſs to the Queen, that ſhe > 
would give Orders, both to the Juſtices 0 
of Peace, and to the Clergy; that a return art 
might be made to the next Seſſion of at 
: K Fen of all the Papiſts in England. 
ADe- There was another Project ſet on foot WM ture 
#gotor at this time by the Lord Halifax, for Cotton 
blick putting the Records and the Publick Offices tha 
Library. Of the Kingdom in better order: He had, Libra 
a in a former Seſſion, moved the Lords to and K 
ſend ſome. of their number to view the it wa 
Records in the Tower, Which were in great I was 4 
diſorder, and in a viſible decay for want far, 


1 of ſome more Officers, and by the neglect t 
| | of thoſe we had. "Theſe 4 Lords in their — - 
| | Report propoſed ſome Regulations for * 5 at 

> 4 EEE * gu. 


| 
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future, which have been ſince followed ſo 
effectually, though at a conſiderable charge 
oy ſeveral new Officers, that the 
Nation will reaps the benefit of all this very 
ſenſibly : But Lord Halifax carried his Pro- 
ject much further, The famous Library, 
collected by Sir Robert Cotton, and continued 
down in his Family, was the greateſt Col- 
lection of Manuſcripts relating to the Publick, 
that perhaps any Nation in Europe could 
ſhew-: The late Owner of it, Sir Jobn 
Cotton, had, by his Will, left it to the Pu- 


1706. 


blick, but in ſuch words, that it was rather 


ſnut up, than made any way uſeful: And 


indeed it was to be ſo carefully preſerved, 


that none could be the better for it: S0 
that Lord moved the Houſe to intreat the 
Queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to buy 


Cotton-Houſe, which ſtood juſt between the 


two Houtes of Parliament; ſo that {ſome 
part of that ground would furniſh ' them 


with many uſeful Rooms, and there would 
be enough left, for building 4 noble Struc- : 
ture for a Library: To which, beſides the 


Cotton Library and the Queen's Library, 
the Royal Society, who had a very good 
Library at Greſbam College, would remove 


and keep their Aſſemblies there, as ſoon as 


it was made convenient for them. This 
was a great Deſign, which the Lord Hali- 


fax, who ſet it firſt on foot, ſeemed reſol- 


ved to carry on till it were finiſhed: It 
will ſet Learning again on foot among 
us, and be a great honour to the Queen's 
Reign, | Thus 
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1706. Thus this Seffion of parliament came to a 


— —— 


very | happy concluſion: There was in it 
the beſt harmony within both Houſes, 


and between them, as well as with the 


Crown, and it was the beſt applauded 


in the City of London, over 2 whole 


Nation, and indeed over all Europe, of 
any Seſſion that I had ever ſeen: And 
when it was conſidered, that this was the 
firſt of the three, ſo that we were to have 
two other Seſſions of the ſame Members, it 
gave an univerſal ſatisfaction, both; to our 
own People at home, and our Allies abroad, 
and afforded a proſpect of a happy end, 


that ſhould be put to this devouring. War, 


which in all probability muſt come to a 
| nn before the concluſion of the preſent 
arliament. This gave an unſpeakable ſatis- 
faction to all who loved their Country 
and their Religion, who now hoped that we 
had in view a good and a. ſafe Peace. 


Proceed- The Convocation ſate at the ſame time; 


ings in 
Convo- 
cation. 


it was choſen as the former had been, and 


the Members, that were ill- affected, were ſtill 


prevailed on to come up, and to continue in 
an expenſive but uſeleſs Attendance in Town. 
The Biſhops drew up an Addreſs to the 
Queen, in which, as che two Houſes of 
Parliament had done, they expreſſed a juſt 
Indignation at the Jealouſtes, that had been 
ſpread about the Nation, of the Danger of 


the Church: When this was communicated 


to the Lower Houſe, they refuſed to join 


in it, but would give no reaſon for their re. 
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erſions : The Biſhops, according to antient 
Precedents, required them either to agree to 
their Addreſs, or to offer their objections a- 


| and it; they would do neither; ſo the Ad- 


eſs was let fall: And upon that, a ſtop 
was put to all further Communication be- 
tween the two Houſes. The Lower Houſe, 
upon this, went on in their former practice 
of intermediate Seſſions, in which they 
began to enter upon buſineſs, to approve 
of me Books, and to ceuſure others; and 
they reſolved to proceed upon the ſame 
grounds, that factious Men among them 
Fad before fet up, tho' the Falſehood of their 
pretenſions had been evidently made to ap- 
pear. The Arehbiſhop had prorogued them 
to the firſt of March : When that day came, 
the Lower Houſe was ſurprized with a 
Proteſtation, that was brought to the U. 2 
Houſe, 75 a gent part of their Body, who, 
being diſſatisfied with the Proceedings of 
the Majority, and having long ſtruggled 
againſt them, tho' in vain, at laſt'drew-up 
2 Proteſtation againſt them: They ſent it 


up and down, thro' the whole Province, 


that they might get as many hands to it as 
they could; but the matter was managed 
with ſuch caution, that tho? it was in many 


hands, yet it was not known to the other 
fide, till they heard it was preſented to the 


Preſident of the Upper Houſe, In it, all the 
irregular Motions of the Lower Houſe were 
PA rec- 


tew an Addreſs of their o.], „, 
in which no Totice was taken of theſe af: 706 We: 4 


WS: 


— on that of ho 
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T reckoned: up, inſiſting. more particular} 
c. N intermediate Seſſions 


| * ae proteſted, and 
prayed that their . Proteſtation. - might 
entered in the 6 | 
Houſe, that ſo they might not be 
involved in the guilt of the reſt : This ws 
ſigned by above Fifty, .and the whole Body 
was but an, Hundred and Forty-five: Some 
were neutral: go that hereby very near one 
half broke off from the reſt, and left them, 
and ſate no more with them. The Lower 
Houſe was rating how to vent their 
indignation againſt thele, when a more ſen- 
ible, mortification, followed : The Arch- 
ulhop, £3 for them, 'and when they came 
up ; He read a, Letter to them, that was 
wrote to him by the Queen, in which ſhe 
took notice that the differences between the 


two Houſes were {till kept up; ſhe was much 


concerned, to ſee that they were rather 
encreaſed than abated: She was the more 
urprized at this, becauſe it had been her 
conſtant care, as it ſhould continue always 
= bez:to preſerve the, Conſtitution of the 
urch, as jt was by Law eſtabliſhed, and 
to ein ger all diviſions and Innova- 
tions whatſoever: She was reſolyved to 
maintain her, Supremacy, and the due Sub- 
ordination. of Presbyters to Biſhops, as fun- 
damental pare of it: She expected, that 
the Archbiſhop and Biſhops would act con- 
formable ta this Roſolution, and in ſo doin 


they ſhould be ſure of the nee 
Sr N er 


8. 
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her Protection and Favour; which ſhould not 
be. wanting to any of the Clergy, as long as 
they were true to the Conſtitution, and 
dutiful to her, and their Eceleſiaſtical Supe- 
riors, and preferved ſ uch a temper, as became 


thoſe, who were in Holy Orders. The 


Archbiſhop, as he was required to read 
this to them, ſo he was directed to pro- 
rogue them, for ſuch a time as ſhould appear 
convenient to him: They were ſtruck with 


this, for it had been carried ſo ſecretly, that 


it was a ſurprize to them all. When they ſaw 
they were to be prorogued, they ran very 
indecently to the door, and with ſome diffi- 


culty were kept in thè room, till the Pro- 


rogation was intimated to them: They went 


next to their own Houſe, where, tho' pro- 


rogued, they fate ſtill in form, as if they 
had been a Houſe;- but they did not venture 


on paſſing any Vote: So factious were they, 
and ſo. implicitly led by thoſe, who had 
4 aſcendant over them, that tho they 


had formerly ſubmitted the matters in de- 
bate to the Queen, = now, when ſhe de- 
clared her pleaſure, they would not acquieſce 
JC 


o 


1706. 
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The Seſſion of Parliament being now at Prepara- 


an end, the Preparations for the Campaign tions for 
were carried on with all poſſible difpatch : checam- 


That which was moſt preſſing was firſt done. 
Upon Stanbope's firft coming over, in the 


beginning of January, Orders were imme- 


diately iſſued out for ſending over 5000 


Men, with all neceſſary Stores to Spain „The 


Or- 


* 


{ 
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Orders were given in very preſſing terms; 


yet ſo many: Offices were concerned in the 


— execution, that many delays were made: 


gone into the Mediterranean with rape 
bon, 


ſome of theſe were much cepſured; at laſt 
they ſailed in March. The Fleet that had 


les, and was to return and winter at 
was detained by Weſterly Winds longer in 
thoſe Seas, than had been expected. 


anger, The People of Valencia ſeemed to. hope, 
in . that they were to winter in thoſe Seas; 


lencia. 


and by this they were encouraged to declare 
for King Charles: but they were much ex- 
pal to thoſe, who commanded in Kin 
bi ip's name. All Catalonia had ſubmitted 
to King Charles, except Roſes-3 Garriſons 
were put in Gironne, Lerida, and Torteſa 


and the States of that Principality prepared 
themſelves, with great zeal and; Reſolution, 
the: HET Campaign, which, they had 


xpect, would come both ear 


and 3 them. There was a breach, 


1 4 


46 - 


fr 8 


between the Earl of Peterborough. and the 
Prince of | Lichtenſtein, whom he charged 
very heavily, in the King's own preſenee, with 
Corruption and Injuſtice. The matter Went 


far, and the King blamed the Earl of Peter. 


borbuazb, who had not much of a forbearing 


or forgiving temper in him. There was no 
method of communication with England yet 
ſettled: We did not hear from them, nor 


they from us, in five Months: This: put 


them out of all hope: Out Men Wan. 
ted every thing, and could be ſupp! ied 


there 


{ x 
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there with nothing. The Revolt in Va- 


encia made it neceſſary to ſend. ſuch 2 
Supply to them from Barcelona, as could 
be 1 


| pared - from thence: The diſguſt that. 
was taken, made it adviſeable to ſend the 


Earl of Peter b thither, and he wil 


lingly undertook the ſervice: He marched, 


towards that Kingdom with about fifteen 


hundred Engliſh, and a thouſand Spaniards: 
They were all ill equipped and ill furni- 
ſhed,” without Artillery, and with very 
little Ammunition: But as they marched, 
all the Country either came in to them, 
or fled before them. He got to Valencia 
without any oppoſition, and was received 
there with all poſſible demonſtrations of 


Joy. This gave a great diſturbance to the 


Spaniſh Councils at Madrid: They adviſed; 
the King, to begin with the Reduction of 
Valencia: It lay nearer, and was ear come 
at: And by this the diſpoſition t revolt 
would be checked, which might other- 
wiſe go further: But this was over- ruled 
from France, where little regard was had 

to the Spaniards: They reſolved to begin 
with Barcelona: In it King Charles. himſelf 

lay; and on taking it, they reckoned all 
the reſt would fall! <2 Shf 5 to wore 


The French reſolved to ſend every thing, — * 
Sieg 0 ) 
Barce- 


and the Count of Toulouſe 'was' ordered to tn, 


that was neceſſary 


for the Siege by Sea, 


le: wich the Fleet before the Place, whilſt 
it was beſieged by Land: It was concerted, 
to begin the Siege in March, for they 
Part II. 72775 
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T706. Fleet could not come in time to relieve 


Alcan- 


$ard 


ken. 
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knew that if they begun it\ſo early, our 


it: But two great Storms, that came ſoon 
one after another, did ſo ſcatter their 
Tartanes, and diſable their Ships of War, 
chat as ſome, were caſt away, änd others 
were much | ſhattered, ſo they all loſt a 
Month's time, and the Siege could not be 
formed before the beginning of April. 
King Cbarlet ſhut himſelf up in Barcelona, 
by which the People were both animated 
and kept in order: This gave all the Allies 


very ſad apprehe 


only the lofs of the. Place, but of bis 


enſions, they feared not 


Perſon. Lake'- ſailed from Lisbon in the 
end of March: He miſſed the Galleons 
very narrowly, but he could not purſue 
them; for he was to loſe no time, but 
haſte to Barcelona: His Fleet was encres. 
fed to Thirty Ships of the Line, by the 
time he got to Gibraltar; but cho. Twen. 
ty more were following him, he would 
not ſtay, but haſted on to the Relief of the 


Place, as faſt as the Wind ſerved. 


At the ſame time the Campaign was 
opened on the fide of Portugal: The Earl 
of Gallway had full Powers and a brave 


Army of about 20000 Men, well furniſhed 
in all reſpe&s: He left Badajos behind 
bim, and marched on to Alcantara. The 
Duke of Berwick had a very ſmall Force left 

him, to defend that Frontier: It ſeems the 


French truſted to the intereſt they had in the 


Court of Portugal: His Troops were 


ſo 


bad, 


he 
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bad, that he ſaw in one ſmall Action, that 
he could not depend on them: He put a 
good Garriſon in Alcantara; where their 
beſt Magazine was laid in. But when the 
Earl of Galla came before the Town, 
within three. Days the Garriſon, conſiſting. 
of 4000 Men, delivered up the. Place and, 
themſelves as Priſoners of War, The Por- 
tugueſe would have ſtop'd there, and thought 
they had made a good Campaign, tho' they 
had done no more: But the Engliſh Ambaſſa-. 
dor at Lisbon went to theKing of Portugal, and. 
preſſed him, that Orders Gab be imme-: 
diately ſent to the Earl of Galway to march 
on: And when he ſaw great coldneſs in ſome 
of the Miniſters, he threatned a preſent Rup · 
ture, if it was not done: And he. conti- 
nued waiting on the King, till the Orders 
were ſigned, and ſent away. Upon Receipt 
of theſe, the Earl of Gallway advanced to- 
wards Placentia, all the Country declaring 
for him as ſoon as he appeared; and the 
Duke of Berwick till retiring before him, 
not being able to give the leaſt interruption 
(rr 5 8 


1706. 


The Campaign Was opened in Italy with The Ger- 


great advantage to the French: The Duke ge 7 


of Yendome. marched into the Breſcian, to in 1taly. 


attack che Imperialiſts, before; Prince Eugene 
could join them, who was come very near: 
He fell on a ee of about 12000 of them, 
being double their number; he drove 
them from their Poſts, with the loſs. of 
about 3000 Men killed and taken; but it 

5 was 


1706. 
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| French killed, as of the Imperialiſts. Prince 


* 


2 Garriſon in it, — 5 he prepared well 


encourage him, that the Courier was ſent 
back the next day, after he came, with 


credit for the Money. There was ſome 


hopes of a Peace, as there was an actual 
Ceſſation: of War in Hungary: The Male- 


contents had been put in hopes, of a great 
Diverſion of the Emperor's Forces on the 
-i--.. fide-of Bavaria, where there was a great 


Inſurrection, provoked, as was ſaid, by 


the oppreſſion of the Imperial Officers, 


who were ſo accuſtomed to be heavy in 
their- Quarters,” that when they had the 
pretence, that they- were among Enemies, 
it may be eaſily believed, there was —_ 
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juſt oecaſion of complaint; And that they 
were guilty of great Exactions and Rar 
pine. This — formidabl at firſt, "7 
emed to threaten a new War in thoſe 
arts; but all was ſoon ſuppreſſed: The 


eaſants had no Officers anion og. them, no 


Diſcipline, .nor Magazines, and no Place 


es. 


of ſtrength: So they were quickly diſpers-. | 


ed, and ſtricter Orders were given, for 
the better regulating the Military Men, 
tho“ it was not ek that theſe would 


be long obſerved. 


While matters were in this difpofitionrrerre. 
abroad; the Treaty for the Union of the: for 
two Kingdoms was brought on, and mana- n i 
ged with great Solemnity. Commiſſionstne wo 


were given out for Thirty two Perſons of King- 


each Kingdom, to meet at London on the“ 
18th of April: Somer ſet-Houſe was appointed 
for the place of the Treaty; the Perſons who 
were named to treat on the \ Engliſh ſide, were 


well choſen: They were the moſt capable 


of managing the Treaty, and the beſt diſ- 
poſed to it, of any in the Kingdom. Thoſe 
who came from Scotland, were hot looked 
on as Men ſo well affected to the deſign: Moſt 
of them had ſtood out in a long and firm 
oppoſition to the Revolution, and to all 


that had been done afterwards, purſuant 


to it. The Nomination of theſe was fixed 
on, wy the Dukes of Queentberry and' Ar- 
dle: It was ſaid by them, that” Tho theſe 
objections did indeed lie againſt them, yet 
__ had. ſuch an intereſt in Scotland, 'thab 
K KE 3 „ 


1700. the engaging them to be cordially for the the 
* Union,: would be a great means to get it Fla 
agreed to, in the Parliament there. The MW wo 
| Scotch had got among them the notion Aff: 
of a Fœderal Union, like that of the Uni- this 


ted Provinces, or of the Cantons in Suit. pea 
ꝛzerland: But the Engliſh reſolved, to loſe no was 
time in the examining or diſcuſſing of that mo 
Project, for this reaſon, beſides many o- all 
thers, that as long as the two Nations had ta 


two different Parliaments, they could break Pro 
that Union whenſoever they pleaſed ;' for ſtor 


eeach Nation would follow their own Par- no 
liament: The Deſign: was now to | ſettle it d 
A laſting and indiſſoluble Union between wri 
the Kingdoms, therefore they reſolved to ig 
treat only about an incorporating Union, Bar 
that ſhould put an end to all diſtinctions, and ſpei 
unite. all their Intereſts: ſo they at laſt en- thir 

tered upon the Scheme of an entire Union. Siet 

But now to look again into our Affairs cee 


abroad: The French ſeemed to have laid was 
the deſign of their Campaign ſo; well, that thir 
it had every where a formidable appea- kep 


rance: And if the execution had anſwered of 
their Scheme, it would have proved as raiſ 
glorious, as it was in the concluſion fatal kill 


to them. They reckoned the taking of the 
Barcelona and Turin ſure: And by theſe, ani 
they thought the War, both in Spain and Sieg 
Italy, would be ſoon brought to an end: not 
They knew they would be ſuperiour to the 
any Force, that the Prince of Baden could Kin 
bring together, on the Upper Rhine; — plac 
OE ö . ie . t ey | 


would be, to act as il e their o 
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5 1 to have a, great. n, in 
Flanders, where they knew. our chief 
cu 


Affairs ſhould; require. But how; well ſoever 


this Dein elde ſoery ton be be a i alt 


pearegic? e had ahoth 93 — 


Was brought to bear every where, in 


moſt wonderful manner, and in reverſe. 15 


all their views... The ſteps of this, I intend 


ta ſet out, rather. as a ation ont 
Providence of God, than Meds cn T Won Hi- 


ſtory of this, ſignal Vear, for which I am | 


no way furniſhed: Beſides that Net R. were 


it does not anſwer my principall efign,, in 
writing. 


The French lay thirty: ſeven days. before 3 
Barcelona: ; Of that time, twenty-two, were 
ſpent in taking Mountjuy; they ſeemed to 
think there was no danger raiſing the 


Siege, and that therefore they might p 
ceed 38 ſlowly as they pleaſed", T* The Tonk 
was under, ſuch. a conſternation, that. 


thing but the, King's . preſence. could kv 


kept them from capitulating, the firſt wee 
of the Siege: There were ſome Mutinies 
raiſed, and ſome of the Magiſtrates were 
killed ; in them; But the. King came amon 


them on all occaſions, and both quieted an 


animated them. Stanhope wrote, after the 
Siege was over, (whether as a Courtier or 
not, I cannot tell, for he had now on him 
che Character of the 2 's; Envoy t. 

King Charles ). that the King went into all 


placey: of danger, and made all e him 
KKEEk 4 
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#566. Examples to the reſt, to be hard at work, 
and conſtant upon duty. After Mountjuy 
| was taken, "the Town was more preſſed: 

The Earl of Peterborough came from Falen- 
dia, and was upon the hills, but could not 
Five them any great aſſiſtance: Some few 
from Gironne, and other Places, got into 
the Town? The French Engineers perfor- 
med their part, with little skill and ſuc- 
ceſs; thoſe they relied moſt on, happened 
to be killed in the beginning of the Siege. 
; The Leviiit Wind was all this while fo 
fſtrong, that it was not poſſible for Leak to 
come'-tp;>fo- ſoon as was deſired, to 
PT A ate ee. 
The ge, But when their ſtrength, as well as their 
geof Patience, was almoſt quite exhauſted, the 
ſed, Wind turned, and Leak with all poſſible 
 _ Haſte ſailed to them: As ſoon as the Count 
of Toulouſe had intelligence, that he was 
near him, he failed back to Toulon. Tee, 
with King Philip (who was in the Camp, 
but was not once named in any gm 
continued three days before Barcelong, af- 
ter their Fleet ſailed away: they could then 
have no hopes of carrying it, unleſs a-Storm 
at Sea had kept our Fleet at a diſtance: At 
laſt, on the firſt of May O, S. the Siege 
Was raiſed, with great precipitation, and 
in much diſorder: Their Camp was left 
well furniſhed, and the Sick and Wounded 
ü ner de ed off. 
On the Day of the raiſing the Siege, as 
the French Army was marching off, — 
TY. E 8 
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Sun was eclipſed, and it was total in thoſe 1706; 


parts: It is certain that there is no weight 
to be laid on ſuch things; yet the Vulgar an 
being apt to look on them as ominous, it Eclipſe 
was cenſured as à great error in Tee, not of be 
to have raiſed the Siege a day ſooner; 
and that the rather, becauſe the King of 
France had made the Sun, with a Motto 

of Nec pluribus impar, his Device. King 

Philip made all the haſte he could to Per- 
pignan, but his Army was almoſt quite 
ruined, before he got thither. Fhere was 

no manner of communication, over land. 
between Barcelona and Portugal : So the 
Portugueze, doubting the iſſue of that Siege, | 


had no mind to engage further, till ther 


8 


ſaw how eit ended: Therefore they ordered 


their Army to march aſide to Ciudad Rode- The Ex 


rigo, on pretence that it was neceſſary to. ad. 
ſecure their Frontier, by taking that place: vanced- 
It was taken after a very ſhort Siege, and 
with ſmalll reſiſtance: From thenee” they 


advanced to Salamanca. But upon the News 


of raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, they went 


on towards Madr id; the Duke of Berwick 


only obſerving; their motions, and- ſtill 
retiring before them. King Philip went, 


with great expedition, anda very ſmall 


Train, from Perpignan to Navarre, from 


thence he came poſt to Madrid; but finding y;, 
he had no Army, that he could truſt. to, Philip 
the Grandees being now retired, and look- came to 


ing as ſo many dead Men; and he ſeeing a. 


that the Portugueze were {till advancing, ſoon left 
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ſent' his Queen to Burgos, and followed 
— ber in a few days, carrying with him 
that which was moſt valuable in the Palace: 
And it ſeems he deſpaired ever to return 
ttmhither again, ſince he deſtroyed all that 
could not be carried away; in which 
he acted a very extraordinary part, for he 
did ſome of this with his own hand; as 
the Gentleman, whom the Earl of Gallway 
fent over, told me, was univerſally believed 
1 3 — y on & 5 * 
The Earl: | The capital City being thus . forſaken; 
_ rang the Earl of Gallway came to it by: = 
— to it. End Of une ; he met with no reſiſtance 
but King indeed, But with as little welcome: An Army 
e Of Portugueze, with à Heretick at their 
oo long head, were certainly very ſtrange ſights, to 
ocome the Caſtilians, who retained all the pride, 
thither. a= mnt of the courage, of their An- 
cetſtors: They thought it below them to 
make their ſubmiſſions to any, but to 
the King himſelf; and if King Charles had 
come thither immediately, it was belie- 
ved that the entire Reduction of Spain 
would have been ſoon. bfought about. 


It is not yet certain, what made him 
ſtay ſo long as he did at Barce ona, 


even from the beginning of May till near 
the end of Fuly. Thoſe about him pretended 
it was not fit to go to Madrd, till he was 
well furniſhed with Money, to make a de- 
, cent Entry: Stanbope offered to furniſh him 
with what was neceſſary for the Journey 
hut could not afford a magnificent Equi- 
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page for a ſolemn; Entry. King Charles wrote 
a very preſſing Letter to the Duke of Marl- 


borough, ſetting forth his neceſſities, and de- 


firing greater Supplies; I ſaw this Letter, 
for the Duke ſent it over to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer: but little regard was had to it, becauſe 
it was ſuggeſted from many different hands, 
that the Prince of Lichtenſtein was enrich- 
ing himſelf, and keeping his King poor. O- 
thers petended the true cauſe of the delay 
was a ſecret Amour of that King's at Bar- 
celona; whatſoever the cauſe of it might 


1706. 


IS. 


be, the effects have hitherto proved fa- 


tal. It was firſt propoſed, that King Charles 
ſhould march thro*' Yalentia, as the neareſt 


and much the ſafeſt way, and he came on 


that deſign as far as Iarratona; But advice 
being brought him there, that the Kingdom 
of Arragon was in a good diſpoſition to de- 


clare for him, he was diverted from his 
firſt Intentions, and prevailed on to go to 


Sarageza; where he was acknowledged by 
that Kingdom: but he loſt much time, and 
more in the Reputation of his Arms, by 
2 ſo long to move towards Ma- 
drid: So King Pbilip took heart, and 
came back from Burgos to Madrid. The 
Earl of Gallway was very uneaſy at 
this flow Motion, which King Char- 
les made: King Philip had ſome more 
Troops ſent him from France, and the 
broken Bodies of his Army, being now 
brought together, he had an Army equal 
in numbers to the Earl of Gallway, and Jo 

| | 0 
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x566, Ne marched up to him; but ſince ſo much ; 
e depended on the iſſue of an Action, the MM for 
Earl of Gallway avoided it, becauſe he of 
f expected every day reinforcements, to be 
brought up to him, both by King Charles, 
and by the Earl of Peterborough from Va- 
lentia: Therefore to facilitate this Con- 
junction, he moved towards Arragon; ſo 
that Madrid was again left to be poſſeſſed 
BY "King Philip. Ar laſt, in the beginning 
of + Auguſt, King Charles came up, but 
with a very inconſiderable Force: A few 
days after, the Earl of Peterborougb came 
alſo with an Eſcorte, rather than any ſtrength; 
for he had not with him above 500 Dra- 
goons. He was now uneaſy; becauſe he 
could not have the ſupreme Command, both 
the Earl of Gallway and Count : Noyelles being 
much ancienter Officers, than he was. But 
to deliver him from the uneaſineſs, of being 
commanded by them, the ns had ſent 
him the Powers of an Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary; and he took that Character on him 
, for à few days. His complaining, ſo 
much as he did, of the Prince of Lich- 
tenſtein and the Germans, wo were {till 
poſſeſſed of King Charles's confidence, made 
him very unacceptable to that King: 
So he, waiting for Orders from the Queen, 
withdrew from the Camp, and failed away 
in one of the Queen's Ships to Genoa. Our 
Fleet lay all the Summer in the Mediterra- 
5 nean; which obliged the French to keep 
theirs within Toulon. Cartagena ä 
c . or 


— 


for King Charles, and was ſecured by ſome 


of our Ships: The Fleet came before Ali- 
 oant; the Seamen landed and ſtormed the 
Town; the Caſtle held out ſome Weeks, 
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but then it capitulated, and the Soldiers 
by Articles were obliged to march to Ca- 
diz. Soon after: that, our Fleet failed out 


of the Streights; one Squadron was ſent 
to the Weſt- Indies; another was to lie 


at Lisbon, and the reſt were ordered home. 


Gallavay, King Philip's Army and his loo- 


After King Charles had joined Lord 


ked on one another for ſome time, 


but without venturing on any Action: 


They were near an Equality, and both ſides 


expected to be reinforced; ſo in that un- 
certainty, neither ſide would put any thing 


But now I turn to another and a greater 
Scene: The King of France was aſſured, 
that the King of Denmark would ſtand upon 


ſome high demands, he made to the 


The Bar- 


tle of Ras 


mellies. 


Allies, ſo that the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough could not have the Danes, who 
were about Ten or Twelve Thouſand, 
to join him for ſome time ; and that the 
Pruſſian, almoſt as many as the Danes, could 
not- come up to the confederate Army 


for ſome Weeks: So he ordered the EleQor 
of Bavaria and Yilleroy to march up to them, 


and to venture on a Battle; ſince, with- 
out the Danes, they would have been much 


ſuperior in number. The States yielded to 


Wir- 


all Denmark's Demands, - and the Prince of 


wee 231 — 
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Wirtemberg, who commanded their Troops, 
being very well affected, reckoned that all 
being granted, he needed not ſtay, till he 


ſent to Denmark, nor wait for their expreſs 


Orders: But marched and joined the Army, 


the day before the Engagement. Some 


thought, that the King of France, upon the 
news of the diſgrace 85 8 


he might cover that, reſolved to put all to 
venture, hoping that a Victory would have 
ſet all to rights: this paſſed generally in the 
World: But the Duke of Mariborougb told 
me, that there being only twelve days, be- 
tween the raiſing of the Siege of Barcelona 
and this Battle, the one being on the firſt of 
May, and the other on the twelfth, eight of 
which muſt be allowed for the Courier to 
Paris, and from thence to Brabant, it ſeemed 
not poſſible to put things in the nden Jn 


which he ſaw them, in ſo ſhort a time. 


French left their Baggage and heavy Cannon 
at Fudoign ; and marched. up to the Duke 
of Marlborough : He was marching towards 


them, on the ſame deſign, for if they had 


was reſolved to have attacked them on the 


A grear 
Victory 
gained. 


were there; the Elector of Bavaria ſaid, it 


not offered him Battle on the twelfth, he 


thirteenth. of May: They met near a Vil- 
lage called Ramellies (not far from the Me- 
baigne) from whence the Battle takes its 

The Engagement was an entire one; and 
the Action was hot for two Hours; both 
the French Mouſquetaires and the Cuiraſſiers 


Was 


fore Barcelona, that 


— 
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was the beſt Army he ever beheld: But after 
two hours, the French gave way wu where 
ſo it ended in an entire defeat. They loſt 


both their Camp, Baggage and Artillery, as 
well as all that they had left in Fudoign ; and 


in all -poſlible conf aſton, they p ed the 
Dyle; our Men purſuing, till it was dark. 


The Duke of Marlborough ſaid to me, tnñe 


French Army look d the beſt of any he had 
ever ſeen: But that their Officers did not do 
their part, nor ſhew the courage, that had 
appeared among them on other occaſions. 
And when I asked him the difference, be- 


tween the Actions at Hochſtedt and at Ramellies; 


he ſaid, the firſt Battle laſted between ſeven 
and eight hours, and we loſt above 12000 


— 
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Men in it; whereas the ſecond: laſted not 


above two hours, and we loſt not above 
2500 Men. Orders were preſently ſent to 
the great Cities, to draw the Garriſons out 
of them, that ſo the French might have again 


the face of an Army: For their killed, their 


deſerters, and their Priſoners, on this great 
day, were above 20000 Men. The Duke of 
Marlborougb loſt no time, but followed 
them cloſe: Louvain, Mechlin, and Bruſſels 
ſubmitted, beſides many leſſer Places: Ant- 
aberp made a ſhew of ſtanding out, but ſoon 
followed the example of the reſt: Gbendt 
and Bruges did the ſame : in all theſe 
King Charles was proclaimed. Upon this 


Flanders 
and Bra- 
bant re- 


duced. 


unexpected rapidity of ſucceſs, the 


Duke of Marlborough went to the Hague, 
to concert (meaſures . with the States, 


where 
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d greed to every thing he propoſed, and 

c ear bim back with full ps ig The firſt 

thing he undertook was the Siege of O ſtend, 

2 Place famous for its long Siege in the 

laft Age: The Natives of the Place were 
A. diſpoſeèd to return to the Auſtrian Family, 
xen Joſt all heart and ſpirit, that they made 
Not the reſiſtance, that was looked for: In 


; * ten days, after they ſate down before it, 


and within four days safter the Batteries 


thence the Confederates went to Menin, 
which was eſteemed the beſt finiſhed 
Fortification, in all thoſe parts: It was 
built after the Peace of Nimeguer; nothing 


bender it impregnabie; and it was de- 
| fended by a Garriſon of 6000 Men, 


undertaking, to ſit down before it. The 
French Army was become | conſiderable, 

by- great Detachments brought from the 
_ Upper Rbine; where Mareſchal Villars was 


had not been for this revulſion of his For- 
ces, the Circles of Suahia and Franconia would 


P : 207. am bb 19s! 
Dukeof © The Duke of Pendome's conduct in Italy 
Vendems had ſo raiſed his Character, that he was 
manded thought the only Man, fit to bè at the head 
2 of the Army in Flanders: ſo he was 7 
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where ke ſtaid but few days; for they 


were finiſhed,” they capitulated. From 


that Art could contrive was wanting, to 


ſo that many thought it was too bold an 


ſo far ſuperior to the Germans, that, if it 


have been much expoſed to pillage and con- 
mrs 4a 25% : 77 . — ? 
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for, and had that Comm; give 
with and by high Comple 60 ; ie Bi 25 —.— E A, 


very injurjons to the. other O Aicers, fine” 8 
he was declared to be the” ſing le Man, on 
whom France could depend,” Fd by „ 
1 FONG be protected, Ain th xtremity. : 
| Duke of 5 717 Was "Map t to 1 703 - ; 
in 9 he and Mareſchal ae et 
wich. Him to, aſſiſt, or 9 55 Lik reality co 
| 1 him: And ſo ohne was the 
King 0 of France ſet, on purſuing his flrſt de- 
guns, that notwithſtanding. His diſgraces 
both in Spain and in che 4 0 Dy yer 
(ince he had ordered all he preparatio 
for the Siege of Turin he would not de- 
fiſt from that attempt, but ordered it to he 
purſued, with all poſſible vigour. The Siege 
of Menin was, in the mean while, carried : 
on. ſo ſucceſsfully, that the Trenches were 
opened n the 24ch of Fuly, and the Batte- 
ries were finiſhed on the Toth and the 
preſſed. the Place ſo warmly, . that. he 
capitulated on the Iich ef Auguft, q - 
march'd out. on the 14th,. being St. Levis I 
Day; 4000 Men mareb'd out of the Place. 
It ſeemed ſtrange, that a Garriſon, Which 
was ſtill ſo numerous, ſhould give up, in ſo 
ſhort, a time, a Place that was both 
ftrong and ſo well furnifhed: But as the 
Hench were much ſunk, ſo the Allies were 
now become very expert at carryipg On 
of Sieges z and (| pared no coft that was neces- 
 lary for diſpatch, 'Dendermande had been 
for ſome weeks, under a Blockade: this, 
Fart Tr n III 11 n the 
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1706. the Duke. of Marlborough ordered to be 
— ined into aro Siege. The Place was 
= ſurrounded With water, that the King of 
monde France, having once begun a. Siege there, 
Aetha7 8 4 bf IS nd. 1 8 
raken, Was forced td faiſe it; yet it Was now fo 
_ -prefſed, chat che Garriſon offered to capi 


- 0 ulate, but the Duke of Marlborough would 


give them no other terms, but thoſe of 
"*Þeing Priſoners of War, to which they were 

_ | Forced to ſubmit. Aetb was next inveſted, 
It lay. ſo ieee pied between Flanders 
and Brabant, that it was neceſſary to clear 
chat communication, and to deliver, Bruſe 
from the danger. of that "neighbourhood: 
In a fortnight's time, it was allo obliged to 
itulate, and the Garriſon were made Pr. 


cap! 
During thoſe Sieges, the Duke of Yen 
done, having fixed himſelf in a Camp, that 
could not be forced, did not. think fit to 
give the duke of Marlborough any diſtur 
- dance; while he lay with his Army cove- 
. ring. the Sieges: The French were jealous 
of the Elector of Bavaria's heat, and tho 
ge defired to command an Army apart, Jet 
it was not thought fit to divide their Forces, 
tho' now grown to be very numerous. 


Deſerters ſaid, the Pannick was {till ſo great 


in the Army, that there was no appearanceof 
on any action: Parts it ſelf 


their venturing on 
Was under a high conſternation; and tho 
the King carried his misfortunes with an 
appearance of calmneſs and compoſure, yet 
dhe was often let blood, which was thought 
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| an indication of a great commotion within; 1508. 
War and this was no doubt the greater, becauſ. 

; of it was ſo much diſguiſed: No News was WD 
ere, talked of at that Court; all as ſilent and | 

# 10 ſolemn; fo that even the Dutcheſs Dowa- 

2p! ger of Orleans knew not the trus ſtate of : 
ould Wl 28airs: which made her write to her Aunt, . 
of the Electoreſs of Hanover, to learn News 

Vere of her. lg 23 1 #8 Ne DAR 
There was another Alarm given them, P*ligns 
ers WF which heighten'd the diſorder they were Been 
clear WF in: The 'Oueen and the States: formed i infrne 
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e deſign of a Deſcent in France, with an At- a 

0d: my of about 10000 Foot and 1200 Horſe. 

SY The Earl of Rivers commanded the Land- | 
rm Army, as Shovell did a Royal Fleet, that 
Pin was to convoy them, and to ſecure their © | | 
ch landing; it was to be near Bourdzaux*: but ö 
that BY the ſecret was then ſo well kept, that the Y l 
t to French could not penetrate into it; ſo the : | 
iltur. BY Alarm was *. It put all the maritime | 


de. Counties' of France to a vaſt charge, and 
1 5 under diſmal apprehenſions: Officers were 
tho {ent from the Court to exerciſe them; but 
„Jet I they ſaw what their Militia was and that 
ICE, I was all their defence. I have one of the 
Tous. Manifeſto's, that the Earl of Rivers was 
great ordered to publiſh, upon his landing: He 
Ice o. declared by it, that he was come neither 
to pillage the Country, nor to conquer any 
wh of it; He came only to reſtore the 


h ws eople to their Liberties, and to have As- 
G he ſemblies of the States, as they had ancients 
wo ly, and to reſtore the Edicts to the Protes- 


LII2 tants: 


OY 


41706. tants: He promiſed protection to all that 


5 —ů mould come in to him. The Troops were 
> aall put aboard at Portſmoutb, in the begin- 
© ning of Fuly, but they were kept in our 


i Ports by contrary Winds, till che begin- 
OF ming of Oftober: The deſign on. France was 
; then laid aſide; it was too late in the year, 
for the. Fleet to ſail in to the Bay of Biſcay, 
and to lie there, for any conſiderable time, 


* 


n that ſeaſon: The Reduction of Spain was 
of the greateſt importance to us; ſo new 
Orders were ſent them to ſail firſt to Lis- 
1 on, and there to take ſuch meaſures, as 
4 287 of the Affairs of Spain ſhould re- 
— D ˙ ˙ͤw i Fo 
re, The Siege of Turin was begun in May, 
NV and was continued till the beginning of 
| HSeptember: There was a: ſtrong Garriſon 
| within it, and it was well furniſhed, both 
; | with Proviſions and Amunition. The Duke 
F .- -<_,- *, of Savoy put all to the hazard: He ſent his 
Dutcheſs with his Children to Genoa; and 
himſelf, with a Body of 3000 Horſe, was 
moving about Turin, from Valley to Valley 
till that Body was much diminiſhed: for he 
was, as it were, hunted from place to Place, 
by the Diike of Feuillade, who commanded 
in the Siege, and drove the Duke of Savy 
before him: ſo that all hope of Relief lay 
in Prince Eugene. The Garriſon made a noble 
reſiſtance, and maintained their Outworks 
long; they blew up many mines, and dis 
puted oy inch of ground, with great re: 
ſolution: They loſt about Gooo Men, who 
F 8 wen 


- were ( 


relieved. The Siege coſt 
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either killed, or had deſerted during 1706: 
the Seige; and their Powder was at laſt ſo 
ſpent, that they muſt have capitulated with- 
in a day or two, if they had not been 
| he: French very” 

dear; they were: often forced ito change 
their Attacks, and loſt about 14000 Men 
before the Place; for they were fre- 
qeently beat from the Poſts that they had 

e TOI 100 SHO SIE 9 IO; 
beprideg Eugene made all the haſte he puoce 
could. to their relief: The Court of Vien. Eugene 
#4 had not given due orders, as they had Pace 
undertaken fer the proviſion of the Troops, 
that were to march thre? their Country, 
to join him: This occafloned many com- 
plaints, and ſome delay. Phe trüth was, 
that Court was ſo much ſet on the Reduc- 
tion of Hungary, that all other things were 
much neglected,” while that alone Teemed .. 
to poſſeſs them.” A Treaty was ſet on foot, 
wich the Malevontents there, by the Me- 
dation” of England and of the State; a Ces. 
ation of Arms was agreed” to, for two 
Months: All that belonged to that Court 
were very uneafy, while that continued; 


they had ſhared àmong them the Confis- 


cations of all the great Eſtates in Hun- 
gary, and they ſaw, that if a Peace wWas 
made, all theſe would be vacated, and the 
Eſtates would be reſtored to their former 
Owners: ſo they took all poſſihle means 
to traverſe the Ss gs and inflame the 
Emperor. There ſeemed to be ſome pro> - 
9 3 | BBI bability 
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od. bability,” of bringing things to a ſettlement, 

but that could not be brought to any con- 
| cluſion, during the term of the: Ceſſation ; 
when that was lapſed, the Emperor could 
not be prevailed on to renew it: He re- 

called his Troops from the Upper Rbine, 

tho' that was contrary to all his Agree- 
ments with the Empire. Notwit 


thſtandin 
All this ill management of the Court o 
Jenna, Prince Eugene got together the great - 
23 eſt parc of thoſe 1 roops, that he expected 
in the Veroneſe, before the end of June: 
They Were not yet all come up, but he, 
bedlieving himſelf ſtrong enough, reſolved 
to advance; and he left the Prince of Heſſe, 
with a Body to: receive: the reſt, and by 
them to force à Diverſion, while he ſhould 
be going on. The Duke of Fendome had 
taken care of all the Fords of the Adige, 
the Mincio, and the Oglio; and had caſt up 
ſuch Lines and Entrenchments every where, 
that he had aſſured the Court of France, it 
was not poſſible for Prince Eugene, to break 
thro* all that oppoſition, at leaſt to do it, 
in any time to relieve Turin. By this time 
the Duke of Orleans was come to take the 


Army, out of Yendome's hands: but before 


that Duke had left it, they ſaw that he had 
reckon'd wrong, in all thoſe, hopes he had 
1 Court of France, of ſtopping 
'rince Eugene's March. For, in the begin- 
ning of Fuhy, he fent a few Battallions, 
over one of the Fords of the Adige, where 

the French were well poſted, and W 
iind BEGS „ | - ther 
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their number; yet they ran away with ſuch 1706. 
precipitation, that they left every thing 
behind them: Upon that, Prince Eugene 


- — 


paſſed the Adige, with, his whole Army, 


and the French, in a conſternation, retired 


behind the Mincio. After this, Prince Eugene 
ſurprized the French with a Motion, chat 


they had not looked for, nor prepared againſt, 


for he paſſed the Po; the Duke of Orleans fol- 
lowed. him, but declined. an Engagement; 
whereupon Prince Eugene wrote to the Duke 


of Marlborough, that he felt the effects of the * 
Battle of Ramellies, even in Italy, the French 
ſeeming to be every where diſpirited with _ 
their misfortunes. Prince Eugene, marching 


nearer the Appenines, had gained ſome- days 


march of the Duke of Orleans; upon Which, 


that Duke repaſſed the Po, and advanced with 


ſuch haſte towards Turin, that he took no 
care of the Paſs at Stradella, which might 
have been kept and diſputed for ſome days: 
Prince. Eugene found no oppoſition there; 


nor did he meet with any other dificulty, 


but from the length of the March, and the 


all the Months of July and Auguſt. 
In the beginning of 8 Duke of 


heat of the Seaſon; for he was in motion 


Savoy joined him, with the ſmall remnants 
of his Army, and they haſted on to Turin. 


The Duke of Orleans had got thither before 


them, and the Place was now reduced to 


the laſt extremities: The Duke of Orleans, 


with moſt of the chief Officers, were for 
marching out of ow. Trenches; Marin 


4 was 
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1706. was of another mind, and when he found 
— kt hard to maintain his opinion, he pro- 
duced- politive Orders for it, which put 

an end to the Debate; The Duke of Sa- 

voy faw. the neceffity of ' attacking them, 

in their Trenches; his Army conſiſted of 

28000 Men, but they were good Troops; 

: the French were above 40000, and in a 
well fortified Camp; yet after two hours 

reſiſtance, the Duke-'of Savoy broke thro! 

__ and then there Was a great deſtruction; 

The the Frencb flying in much diſorder, and lea- 

French Ving a vaſt Treaſure in their Camp, beſides 

routed Breat ſtores of Proviſions, Ammunition and 

andthe Artillery. It was ſo entire a defeat, that not 

— 4 above 1600 Men, of that great Army, got 

8 off in a body und they made all the haſte 

they could int6® Daupbiny. The Duke of 

/ Savoy- went into Turin; where it may be 

: F ealily imagined, he was received with 
po much joy; the Garriſon, for Want of Pow- 
der, was not in a condition to make a Sal- 
J on the French, while he attack'd them; the 
French: were purſued as far as Men, wearied 
with ſuch an Action, could follow them, and 
— Priſoners were taken. The Duke of 
Orleans, tho he loſt the day, yet gave 
great demonſtrations of Courage, and re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds: Mareſchal Marſin 
fell into the Enemies hands, but died of 
Aus wounds in a few hours ; and upon him 
ö all the errors of this diſmal Day were caſt, 
a tho the heavieſt part of the ſoad fell on 
'Chamtlard, who was then in the * 95 
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degree of favour at Court, and was enti- 1706. 
rely poſſeſſed of Madam Maintenon's con 
fidence. Feuillade had married his Daughter, 


© 


and in order to the advancing him, he 
had the Command of this Siege given him, 
which was thus obſtinately purſued, till 
it ended in this fatal manner. The obſti- 


nacy continued, for the King ſent Orders, 


for a month together, to the Duke of 
Orleans, to march” back into Piedmont, 
when it was abſolutely impoſſible; yet 
repeated Orders were ſent, and the reaſon 
of this was underſtood afterwards: Ma- 
dam Maintenon (it ſeems) took that care of 
the King's health and humour, that ſhe 


did not ſuffer the ill ſtate of his Affairs to 


de fully told him: He, all that while, was 
made believe, that the Siege was only raiſed, 
upon the advance of Prince Eugene's 


Army; and knew not that his own was 
defeated and ruined. I am not enough 
verſed in Military Affairs, to offer any 


judgment upon that point, whether they 
did well or ill, not to go out of their 
Camp to fight: It is certain, that the Fight 
was more diſorderly, and the Loſs was 
much greater, by reaſon of their lying, 
within: their Lines: In this have known 
Men of the trade. of different opinions. 


' While this was done at Turin, the Prince 
of "Heſſe advanced to the Mincio, which 
the French abandoned; but as he went to 
take Caſtiglione, Medavi, the French General, 
ſurprized him, — off about 200 ff ö; 


2" his 
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1706. his Men; upon which he was forced to 
—— Tetire to the Adige. The French magnified 
this exceſſively, hoping with the noiſe 
they made about it, to ballance their real 
loſs at Turin. The Prince of Faudemont, 
upon the News from - Turin, left the City 
of Milan, and retired, with the ſmall Force 
he: had, to Cremona: The Duke of Savoy 
and Prince Eugene marched, with all haſte, 
into the Milaneze: The City of Milan was 
opened to them; but the Cirtadel and ſome 
ſtrong Places, that had Garriſons in them, 
ſtood out ſome time; yet Place after Place 
capitulated, ſo that it was viſible, all would 
quickly fall into their hande. 
Such a ſucceſſion of eminent Misfortunes, 
in one Campaign, and in ſo many different 
places, was without example: It made 
all People conclude, that the time was 
come, in which the Perfſidy, the Tyranny, 
and the Cruelty of that King's long and 
bloody Reign, was now to be repayed him, 
with the ſame ſevere meaſure, with which 
he had formerly treated others: But the se- 
erets of God are not to be too boldy pried 
into, till he is pleaſed to diſplay them to 
us more openly. It is certainly a Vear 
_ deſerves to be long and much remem- 
The In the end of the Campaign, in which 
Kingof Poland had been harraſſed, with the conti- 
weden a . 
marched Nuance-of the War, but without any great 
into Action, the King of Sweden, ſeeing that 
ag. King Auguſtus ſupported. his 2 
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ched thro”. Sileſia and Luſatia into Saxony. 


He quickly made himſelf Maſter of an open 


Country, that was looking for no ſuch 
Invaſion, and was in no ſort prepared for 
it, and had few ſtrong Places in it, capable 


of any reſiſtance. The rich Town of Leip- 


ick and all the reſt of the Country was, 
without any oppoſition, put under Contri- 
bution. All the Empire was alarmed at 


this; it was at firſt apprehended, that it 


was ſet on by the French Councils, to raiſe 
a new War in Germany, and to put the 
North all in a flame. The King of Sweden 
gave it out, that he had no deſign to give 
any diſturbance to the Empire: That he 


Poland, by che Supplies both of Men and 1700. 
Money, that he drew from his Elector ate. 
reſolved to ſtop that reſſource: So he mar- | 


intended, by this March, only to bring the 


War of Poland to a ſpeedy concluſion; 
and it was reaſonable to believe, that ſuch 


an _unlooked-for incident would ſoon bring 


that War to a criſs. _ 


* 
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This was the ſtate of our Affairs abroad, A Treaty 
in this glorious and ever-memorable Vear. * Union 


At home, an other matter of great conſe- 4d. 


quence was put in a good and promiſing 
method: The Commiſſioners of both 


Kingdoms ſate cloſe in a Treaty, till about 


the middle of Fuly; in concluſion, they 
Union of both Nations: Some - particulars 
being only referred, to be ſettled by their 
Parliaments reſpectively. When every 


repared a compleat Scheme of an entire 


thing 
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thing was agreed to, they preſented” one 


Copy of the Treaty to the Queen, and 


each ſide had a Copy, to be preſented to 
their reſpective Parliaments, all the three 
Copies Being ſigned by the Commiſſioners 


of both Kingdoms. It was reſolved to lay 


the matter, firſt before the Parliament of 


Scotland, becauſe it was apprehended, that 


it would meet with the greateſt oppoſition 


ennie ae eee UG e 
The Union of the two Kingdoms was a 
work, of which many had quite deſpaired, 


; . 


in which number I was one; and! thoſe 
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who entertained bettet hopes, chought it 
muſt have run out into à long Negotiation 


for ſeveral years: but beyond all Mens 


7 


expectation, it was begun and finiſhed, 


within the compaſs of one. The Com- 


rought up from Scotland, for 
the Treaty, were ſo 


ngely choſen (the 


far greater number having continued in 


75 oppoſition to the Government, ever 
n 


ce the Revolution) that from thence 
many concluded, that it was not ſincerely 
deſigned by the Miniſtry, when they ſaw 
ſuch a Nomination. This was a piece of 
the Earl of Stairs cunning, who did hear- 
tily promote the .defign + He then thought, 
that if ſuch a number of thoſe, who were 
looked on as Facobites, and were popular 
Men on tat account, among the diſaffected 


there, could be fo: wrought on, as to be 


2 
- 


engaged in the affair, the work would be 
much the eaſier, when laid before the 
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event ſnewed, that he took right meaſures .. 


The Lord Somers had the chief hand, in 
projecting the Scheme of the Union, into 
which all the Commiſſioners of the Engliſh 
Nation went very eaſily :. The advantages, 
that were offered to Scotland, in the whole 


frame of it, were ſo great, and ſo viſible, 
that nothing but the conſideration of the 


ſafety, that was to be procured by it to 
England, could have brought the Engliſh 


to agree to a Project, that, in every branch 


of it, was much more favourable to the 


Scotch Nation than to their wn. 
IT hey were to bear leſs, than the fortiech 
part of the Publick Taxes: When four 
ſhillings in the Pound was levied in Eng- 


land, which amounted to two Millions, 


Scotland was only to be taxed. at 48000 


Pounds, which was eight Months Aſſeſſment: 


They had been accuſtomed for ſome years 


to pay this, and they ſaid it was all that 


to be repreſented, by ſixteen Peers in 


the Houſe, of Lords, and the Commons, | 
by forty five Members in the Houſe - 


Commons; and theſe were to be choſen, 


— 


tion could bear. It is held a Ma- 
Lim, that in the framing of a Government, 
30 proportion ought co- be obſerved, 

between the ſhare in the Legiſlature, and 
the burden to be born; yet in return of 
the fortieth part of the burden, they offer'd 
the Scoteb near the eleventh part of the 
Legiſlature: For the Peers of Scotland were 
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1706, according to the Methods, to be ſertled in 
che Parliament of Scotland. And ſince 
EBcͤcaotland was to pay Cuſtoms and Exciſes, 


on the ſame foot with England, and was 
to bear a ſhare in paying much of the 
Debt, England had con 
War; 398000 Pounds was to be raiſed in 
England, and ſent into Scotland, as an 
Equivalent for that; and that was to be 
applied to the recoining the Money, that 
all might be of one denomination and 
ſtandard, and to paying the Publick Debts 
of Scotland, and repaying, to their African 
Company, all their loſſes with intereſt; upon 
which that Company was to be diſſolved; and 
the over- plus of the Equivalent was to 
be applied, to the encouragement of Manu 


factures. Trade was to be free all over the 


Iſland, and to the Plantations'; private 


Rights were to be preſerved ; and the ſudi- 


catories and Laws of Scotland were {till to be 
continued: But all was put, for the future, 
under the Regulation of the Parliament 
of Great Britain; the two Nations now 


were to be one Kingdom, under the ſame 


Succeſſion to the Crown, and united in 


one Parliament. There was no Proviſion 
made in this Treaty, with relation to Reli- 


gion: For in the Acts of Parliament, in both 
Kingdoms, that empowered the Queen to 


name Commiſſioners, there was an expreſs 


Limitation, that they ſhould not treat of 

Ones. 0009 I SEL, 
This was the ſubſtance of the Articles of 
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the Treaty, which being laid before the 1596. 
Parliament of Scotland, met with great op 
. arger there. It was viſible, that the No- Debared 
bility of that Kingdom ſuffered a great di- — ro 
minution by it; for tho' it was agreed, that [nm 
they ſhould enjoy all the other Privileges of Scc- 
of the Peers of e Fr the greateſt of l. 
them all, which was the Voting in the Houſe 
of Lords, was reſtrained to Sixteen; to 
be elected by the reſt at every new Parli- 
ament Nd there Was a greater Majority 
of the Nobility, that concurred in Voting 
for the Union, than in the other States of 
that Kingdom. The Commiſſioners from the 
Shires and Boroughs, were almoſt equally 
divided, tho' it was evident they were to b 
the chief gainers by it; among theſe the U- 
nion was agreed to, by a very ſmall majo- 
rity : It was the Nobility, that in every 
Vote turned the ſeale for the Union. 24 
were ſeverely reflected on, by thoſe who 
oppoſed it; it was ſaid, many of them were 
bought off, to ſell their Country and their 
Birth-right : All thoſe, who adhered inflex- 
ibly to the Facobite intereſt, oppoſed every 
ſtep that was made, with great vehemence; 
for they ſaw that the Union ſtruck at the 
root of all their views and deſigns, for a 
new Revolution. Vet theſe could not have 
raiſed or maintained ſo great an oppoſition, 
as was now made, if the Presbyterians had 
not been poſſeſſed: with a jealouly, that the 
confequence of this Union would be, the 
change of Church-Government among —_— 
ofs an 
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1 | 2706. and that ch would be ſwallowed up by the 
7 IM Church of Rngland, I. his took ſuch. root in 
„ no 9 41 — that were offered, 
could remove their fears: It was infuſed Ya 
| = them chiefly by the old Dutcheſs of Hamilton, 
. who; 8 fe 8 with them: ae 
f .. was ſugge that: and her Son, di 
> ar views, as. ROT that if 1705 
= ſhauld pda, a eparated R ing; 
dom, che Crown might come into their 
Family, they N the next in. Blood, 
after ing | Fames's Poſterity. The infuſion 
of ſuch àpprehenſions, Os. a great effe 
on the main body of chat Party, Who could 
ſearce be i to hearken, but never 
to accept of offers, that were made, 
for ſecuring their Prechyterian Government. 
br: great part of the Gentry, of that King: 
om, who had been oft. in England, and 
had obſerved the Protection, 17 or all Men 
| bad from a Houſe of Commons, and th 
— that-at Progunede, againſt al | 
Judges, and a violent 2 al WIT entred.into 
* 55 with great Ze he o 2 
Fes. 1305 not on wich £ Fine 
antations, and the Protection 
01 che 1 leet of 7 ubyly drew in thoſe who 5 
: . underſtood, thele, matters, and ſaw there a 
was no other. way. in view, to make the df che 
Nation rich and conſiderable. Thoſe who en 
had engaged far into the Deſign. of Darien, WM notec 
/ and were great loſers, by it, ſaw now an w: og 
. honourable way to be reimburſed, which bags, 
* chem with w W ell to PR We and pr mote 8 Seafiel! 
Par! 
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he WM movte it. But that which advanced the deſign 1706, 

* moſt effectually, and without which, it eould - 

d, not have ſucceeded, was, that a conſiderable 

in number of Noblemen and e „Who. 

„ WM were in no Engagements with the Court (on 

ad | the contrary, they had bee "difobliged, +4 

A and turned out of great Poſts; and fome 

br very lacely) declared” for it. Theſe kept 

87 themſelves *very cloſe and united, and 

SIT ſeemed to have no other intereſt; but that 

d, of their Country, and were fot that reaſon 

F called e : The chef of theſe . © 

8 were, the Marqueſs of Tusedale, the Earls - 

of Rother, Roxburgh, Hadington, and March. 

mont; they were in great credit, becauſè 
they had no viſible biaſs on their minds 
ill uſage had provoked them rather (a 
oppoſè the Miniſtry, than to concur in 

any thing, where the chief Honour would 
be carried away by others. When they 
were ſpoke to by the Miniſtry, they ans? 
wered coldly, and with great feſerve, ſc / 

it was expected they would have con- 
curred in the oppoſition, and they being 
between twenty and thirty in number, i. 
they had ſet themſelves àgainſt the Union, 
the deſign muſt have miſeartied.- ' But they 
continued ſtill ſilent; till the firſt Diviſion 
of the Houſe obliged them to declare, and 
then, they not only joined in it, but pro 
moted it effectually, and with zeal. There 
were great and long Debstes, managed on 
the ſide of the Union, by the Earls of 
Seafield and Stair for the Miniſtry; and of 
Part II. FF 
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1706. the Cquogrogs, by the Earl, of | Roxburph 
and Marchmont;-and againſt it hy the Dukes 
of Hamüton and Athol and the Marqueſs 
believed to be in a foreign Correſpondence, 
aud was much ſet on violent methods: 
Duke Hamilton managed the debate with 

| bp vehemence, | but was againſt all 


loſe, and was reſolved not to venture 


all, with thoſe who ſuggeſted the ne- 


to extremities. The L* e. from 
which the Arguments againſt the Union 
were drawn, were th 3 and 
Digni of their Kingdom, which was 
offered to be given up, and ſold: They 
| were departing from an independent ſtate, 
g and going to ſink into a dependence on 
5 England; what conditions ſoever might be 
now  ſpeciouſly offered, as a ſecurity to 

P Rem, they could not expect that they 
mould be adhered to, or religiouſſy maintain- 

ed in a Parliament, where ſixteen Peers and 
A Forty five Commoners could not hold the 
1 ballance, againſt above an hundred Peers and 
"SEE | five hundred and thirteen Commoners. Scot- 
land would be no more conſidered: as for- 
nerly by foreign Princes and States: Their 
Peers would be precarious: and eleCtive : 
They magnified their Crown, with the o- 
ther Regalia ſo much, that ſince the Na- 
oe tion ſeemed reſolved never to ſuffer, them 
do be carried away, it was provided, in a 
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ceſſity of running, in the old Scotch way, 
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dere clauſe added to the Articles, that theſ 15661 | 
ſhould ſtilt remain within che Kingdom! === - 
They inſiſted moſt vehemently on the dan. 


ger that the Conſtitution of their Church 
muſt be in, when all ſhould be: under the 
power of a 'BritiſÞ Parliament: This was 
preſſed with fury by ſome, who'were know 


to be the, moſt” violent Enemies to Pres- 


bytery, of any in that Nation: but it was 
done on deſign, to inflame that Body of 
Men by thoſe apprehenſions, and fo to en- 
Ne them to perſiſt in their oppoſition: 
To allay that heat, after the general Vote 
was carried for the Union before they 


entered on the conſideration of the parti⸗- 


cular Articles, an Act was prepared for {@- 
curing the Presbyteyian Government: by 
which it was declared to be the only Go- 
vernment of that Church unalterable in all 
ſucceeding times, and the maintaining it was 
eee to be a fundamental and eſſential 
rticle and Condition of the Union; and 

this Act was to be made a part of the A& 
for the Union, which, in the conſequence 
of that, was to de ratified by andther Act 
of Parliament in England. Thus thoſe he 

were the greateſt Enemies to Pretbytery, of 
any in the Nation, raiſed the'clamour of 
the danger that Form of Govertithent would 
be in, if the Union went on; to ſuch 4 
heighth; that by their means this Act was 
carried, as far as any human Law could go, 
for their ſecurity : For by this, they had, 


not only all the ſecurity that their own. 


Mmmea Par- 


— . 
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1706, Parliament. eguld give them, but they were 2 


——— @. have the Faith and Authority of the all 
Parliament. of England, it being, in the ing 
Stipulation, | made aàn eſſential Condition of ſhe 

the Uaion: The carrying this matter ſo bet: 
far, was done in hopes, that the Parlia- laid 
ment of England would never be brought the 

tg paſs it. This Act was paſſed, and it gave the! 

an. entire ſatisfaction to thoſe, who were but 
diſpoſed to receive any but nothing could mus 

ſatisfy ſome Men, who made uſe of this, Pert 

Only to inflame others. Thoſe, who oppo- ther 

. fed the Union, finding the Majority was mat 


againſt them ſtudied to raiſe a ſtorm with- that 
Out -doors, 4 0 frighten them: A Set of thin 
Addreſſes againſt the Union were ſent round 


all the Countries, in which, thoſe who op- He 
poſed it, had any intereſt: There came up hen 
many of theſe, in the Name of Counties and One 
Burroughs, and at laſt, from Pariſhes: This ſure! 
made ſome noiſe + abroad, but was very tion 
little conſidered there, when it was known, Adje 


* by whoſe Arts and Practices they were ſom 
procured. When this appeared to have little diffic 
effec, pains were taken to animate the might 
Rabble}to violent Attempts, both at Edin- told 

 burgh, and at Glaſzow. Sir Patrick Fobnſton upor 

Lord Provoſt of Edinburgb, had been one alide 
gf the Commiſſioners, and had concurred and 

„ heartily in the deſign: A great multitude a cal 
gathered about his houſe, and were for- ſhou 


Ling the doors, on deſign, as was believed, were 
to murder him; but Guards came and dis- 0 tl 


perſed them. Upon this Attempt, the Pri- circt 
1 2 3 T4, [ vy 27 


8 
Fs 


42 


vy-Council ſet out a Proclamation: againſt! 


all ſuch Riots, and gave orders for quarter” 


ing the Guards within the Town But to 
ſnew, that this was not intended to over: 
awe the Parliament, the whole matter Was! 
laid before them, and the? B ' of 
the Privy Council were approved. No o- 
ther violent Attempt) was made after tflis, 
but the body of the People ſhewed ſo 
much »ſullenfieſs, that ' probably, had any 
Perſon of: Authority! once kindled the fire, 


matter, that the Union” might have caſt” 


that Nation into great Convũlſops. Theſe! 


things made great impreſſſons on the Duke 
of Queensberry, aud mn ſgme about him: 
He deſpaired of ſucceeding, Aud he appre- 
hended his Perſon might be in danger.“ 
One about him wrote tb my Lord Tea“ 
ſurer, repreſenting the fill temper the Na- 
tion was generally in, and moved for an 
Adjournment, that ſo! with the help f 
ſome time and good management, thole. 
difficulties, "which ſeemed then" inſuperable, 
might be conquered, Tie Lörd Treaſurer 


told me; his Anſwer was, that à delay was, 


upon the matter, laying the whole defigh! 
aide 5' Orders were given, 'hoth*in England 
and Treland, to have Troops ready pen 
a call; and it was neceſſary; more Forces 
ſhould be ordered from Manders : The French 
were in no condition to ſèndl any aſß fan 
to thoſe,” who might break out, ſo that th: 
circumſtances of the time were favourabc3. 
aden Mm m 3 he 
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there ſeemed” to be ſo much combuſtible 
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1707: her deſired therefare; that they would ga dar 
99, and nat be alarmed at e 2 801 
| Rags haviqur of ſome, who, whatever might be of 
= given out in their names, he believed, had 
1 | more wit than to ruin themſelves. Eve: 
4 | Ty: ſtep. that Was made, and every V ote 
. 1 that Was carried, was with the ſame ſtrength, 
| _ andmetwith'the-ſame oppoſition: Both Par- 
ties giving ſtrict attendance during the whole 
| | Seſſion, Which laſted for three Months. Ma- 
. Ny Proteſtatipns were printed, with every 
| Man's Voter In coneluſion the whole Articles 
of the Treaty were agreed to, with ſome 

ſmall variatiqus, The Farl of Stair, having 

4! maintained the debate on the laſt day, in 
3 which all was;-eqncluded, died the next 

4s DIRE Vs pie" er gn being quite 

Ext auſted -by the length and vehemence 

of--the Debate. The Act paſſed, and was 
Fe up: to Londen in the beginning of 
ef DO VORt HER 4 | 26G VT £36: 


_ Queep laidit before the two Ho 

. lat The Houſe ef Commons agreed to it all, 
| agreed without anynoppoſition, fo ſoon, that it 

P: was thought they interpoſed not delay and 
conſideration enough, ſuitable to the im- 
portance of ſo great a Tranſaction, The 
ebates were longer and more ſolemn in 
ie Houſe of Lords; the Archbiſhop of 
anterbury moved, that à Bill might be 
brought in, for ſecuring the Church of 
© F#ngland; by it, all Acts, paſſed in favour 
Hr Church, were declared to; be in full 


* 


ce for ever ; and this was made a fun. 
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damental and eſſential part af th 


Some exceptions were taken to the Words 


e ee 


Government of it was not declared to be 
/ unalterable: But they were judged 1 5 
proper, ſince, where a ſupreme Legiſlature 


is once acknowledged, nothing can 
unalterable. After this was over, the 


„ 


Lords entered upon the conſideratſon of 


the Articles, as they were amended in Scot- 
land: it was pretended, that here a new 
Conſtitution. was. made, the conſequence 


of which, they ſaid, was the altering all 


in chis. Great exceptions; were taken to 


the ſmall. proportion Scotland was rated, 
at, in the laying, on of Taxes; and their 
Election of Peers, to every new Parlia- 
ment, was ſaid to be contrary to the 


nature of Peerage. To all the objeftions 


that were offered, this general Anſwer 
was made, that ſo great a. thing, as the 
Uniting the Whole Iſland into one Go- 
vernment, could not be 1 but 
with ſome inconveniences: But if the 
advantage of Safety and Union, was greater 
than thoſe inconveniences, then a leſſer 
evil muſt be ſubmitted to. An Elective 


” 
* 


Peer was indeed a great prejudies to the 


Peers of Scotland, but ſince t ey had ſub- 
mitted to it, there was. no juſt occaſion 


given to the Peers of England to com- 
1 _ Mmm "HH plain 


» Loo 
Fo es 


1707; plain of it. But the Debate held longeſt 
upon the matters relating to the Govern- 
| ment of the Church; it was ſaid; here 
was a real danger the Chuch ran into, 
when ſo many Votes, of Perſons tied to 
- £resbytery, were admitted to*a ſhare in the 
Legi es All the Rigour, with which 
the Epiſcopal Cle 510 had been treated in 
Scotland, was Tet forth, to ſhew with how 
placable a temper they. were ſet ' againſt 
- the Corel of England; yet in return to 
a that, it was nov demanded, from the 
en of this Church, to enact, that the 
Fecorcb Form ſhould continue unalterable, 
and to admit thoſe to vote among us, 
tho were ſuch declared Enemies to our 
Conſtitution, Here was AT ent ſubject 
for popular Eloquence, a eat deal of 
t. was brought out upon this — by 
Hooper, Beveridge, and ſome other Biſhops, 
Har by the Earls of Rocheſter and Notting bam. 
ut to all this it was anſwered, that the 
chief dangers - the Church was in, were 
from France and from 2 — fo that 
whatfoever fecured us fro! eſe 
veted us from our juſteſt fkars. —— 
5 RA on the weakeſt ſide of England, where 
t could not be defended, but by an Ar- 
my: The Coaleries on the Tine hy expoſed 
- for ſeveral Miles, and could not be pre- 
rved, but at à great charge, and with a 
hin force; If a War ſhould fall out 
etween the two Nations, and if Seatland 


Should” be * yet, even in that 
| | caſe, 


_ 
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caſe, it muſt be united to Engl 
under by an Army: The danger of k 
pp a Standing Force, in the hands of any 
Prince, and to be modelled by him (who 
might engage the Scotch: to join with that 
Army and turn upon England) was viſible: 
and any Union, after ſuch 4 Conqueſt, 
would look like a force, and ſo could not 
be laſting; whereas all was nom volun- 
tary. As for Church- matters, there had 
been ſuch violence uſed by all ſides in 
their turns, that none of them could re- 
proach the others much, without having 


it returned upon them too juſtly. A ſofter 


management would lay thoſe heats, and 
bring Men to a better temper: The . Can- 
tone of Switzerland, tho very zealous in 


. 


their different Religions, yet were: united 
in one general Body: The Diet of Ger- 
many was compoſed of Men of three 
different Religions: ſo that ſeveral Con- 
ſtitutions of Churches might be put under 
one Legiſlature; and if there was a danger 
of either ſide, it was much more likely that 
513 would be too hard for 45, than that 45 
would maſter 513; eſpecially when the 
Crown was on their fide: and there were 
twenty fix Biſhops in the Houſe: of Lords, 
to outweigh the ſixteen Votes from ' Scot- 
land. It was indeed ſaid, that all in Eng- 
land were not zealous for the Church; to 
which it was anſwered, that by the ſame 
reaſon it might be concluded, that all 
thoſe of Svotland were not zealous for 
991k Mmm their 
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way, eſpecially when the Favour of 
2 lay in the Engliſb ſcale. The 

atter was argued, for the Union, by the 

iſhops of Oxford, Norwich, and my ſelf, 
by the Lord reaſſurer, the Earls of under- 
und and barton, and the Lords Town: 
(bend and Halifax ; but above all, by the 
Lord Somers. Every Diviſion of the Houſe 


was made, with fa great an . 


that they were but 20 againſt the nion, 
to 50 that were for it. When all was 
agreed to, in both Houſes, a- Bill was or- 
dered to be brought in to enact it; which 
was prepared by Harcourt, with ſo particular 
2 contrivance, that it cut off all Debates. 
The Preamble was a Reeital of the Articles, 
as they were paſſed in Scotland, together 
with the Acts made in both Parliaments, for 
the Security of their ſeveral Churches; and 
in concluſion, there came one Enacting 
Clauſe, ratifying all. This put thoſe upon 
eat difficulties, who had reſolved to op: 
& to ſeveral Articles, and to infiſt on de · 
manding ſome alterations in them; for they 


could not come at any debate about them; 


chey could not object to che Recital, it be- 
ing | merely matter of fact ; and they had 


not ſtrength enough, to oppoſe the general 
Enacting Clauſe, nor was Des to come 
at particulars, and to offer Proviſo's rela- 


ting to them. The matter was carried on 
with ſuch Zeal, that it paſſed- through the 


Houſe of Commons, before thoſe, who in- 
_ tended to oppoſe it, had recovered them- 


ſelves 


private ends) ſo. 
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ſelxes out of the ſurprize, under which the 


Form, it was drawn in, had put them. It 


did not ſtick long in the Houſe of Lords, 


for all the Articles had been e de- 
bated there for ſeveral days, before tlie Bill 


was ſent up to them: And thus this great 
Deſign, ſo long wiſhed and laboured for in 


* 


vain, was begun, and happily ended, with- 


in the compals of Nine months. The Uni- 
on was to commence on the Firſt of May, 
and *till that time, the two Kingdoms were 


2 


* 


ſtill diſtinct, and their two Parliaments'con- 


cued Hl ro fits. 077 157% SET 2035 
In Scotland, they proceeded: to diſpoſè of 
the Sum, provided to be the Equivalent: 


The K- 


— 


In this, great Partialities appeared, which o. 


were much complained of; but there was 
not ſtrength to oppoſe them. The Mi- 


niſtry, and thoſe who depended on them, 


** 
4 


moved for Fee Allowanees to 

ad been employed in this laſt, 
and in the former Treaty; and they made 
large Allotments, of fome Publick Debts, 


that were complained of as unreaſonable and 


unjuſt; by which, a great part of the Sum 
was diverted, from anſwering the end, for 
which it was given. This was a—_— 
ſed by the Squadrone ; but as the 'Miniſters 
promoted it, and thoſe, who were to get by 
it, made all the intereſt they could to 
obtain it (ſome few of them only excepted, 


who, as became gry Patriots, fhewe 


more regard to the Publick, than to their 


Union. 
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17075 Union, were not ill pleaſed to ſee this Sum 

— ſo miſapplied; hoping by that means, that 
the averſion, which (they endeavoured to 
infuſe into the Nation againſt the Union, 
would be much enereaſed; therefore they 
6 let evexy thing go as the Miniſters propoſed, 
| tothe great grief of thoſe, who wiſhed well 


. hament of England ſhould fic out its period, 
which; by the Law for Triennial Parliaments, 
ran yet a Vear further; it was thought ne- 

ceſſary, to have another Seſſion continued 
of the ſame Men, who had made this U- 

mim ſince they would more readily con- 
beo lidate and ſtrengthen; their o-w-n work. 
pon, this ground, it ſeemed moſt proper, 


ould be named by the Parliament there: 
Thoſe, Who h. d oppoſed the Union, car- 
tied their averſion to the Sguadrone ſo far, 


Nomination; in which very few of them 

were included, not above three of the 

Peers and fifteen Commoners- ; ſo that 
great aud juſt Exceptions lay againſt ma- 

1 ingdom grall this was very acceptable to 
Fe: tho, who had oppoſed the Union: The 
| Cuſtoms; of Scotland were then in a Farm, 
and the Farmers were the Creatures of the 

„„ Miniſtry, ſome of whom; as was believed, 
5 were Sharers with them: It was - viſible; 
that ſince there was to be a free Trade 


1 oll 


— 


to the Publick.. It was reſolved, that the Par- 


that the Members, to repreſent Scotland, 


chat they concurred with che Miniſtry in a 


85 who, were nominated: to repreſent that 
ingd 


opened, between Scotland and England, af: 
c ts Þ 
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er the Firſt of May, and fince'the Duties t 
"in Scotland, laid on Trade, were much low- 
er than in England, that there would be a 
great Importation into Scotland, on the 
proſpect of the advantage, that might be 

made by ſending it into Exgland. Upon 

ſuch: an emergency, it was reaſonable to 

break the Farm, as had been ordina- 

rily done upon i reaſon, and to take 

the Cuſtoms into a new management, 

that ſo the gain, to be made in thè inter- 

val, might go to the Publick, and not be left 

in private hands: but the Leaſe was con- 

tinued in favour of the Farmers. They 
were Men of no intereſt of their own, fo it 

was not doubted,” but that there was a 
ſecret practice in the caſe. Upon the vie, 
of the gain, to be made by ſuch an Impor- 
* tation, it was underſtood, that Orders were 
„ ſent to Holland, and other places, to buy up 
a Wine, Brandy, and other Merchandize. And 
m another notorious. Fraud was Fs nga by 
ne ſome in England; who, becauſe of the grea 
at Draw-back, that was allowed for'Tobacct 
la- and other Plantation Commodities, when 
at Wl exported, were ſending great quantities to 
Scotland, on deſign to bring them back after 3 
he the firſt of May, that ſo they might ſell them RE 
** free of that Duty: So a Bill was offered to 
he the Houſe of Commons, for preventing this. 
While this was going on, nee do ſed 
the joining another Clauſe, to this effect; 
de That all Goods, that were carried to Scot- 
at W land, after the Firſt of February (unleſs it were 
N | 1 


\ 1 5 . #4 


Tuo. bythe, natural: born Subje Qs of that: King. WA 
N 4 gom, inhabiting in it) in caſe e | of 
DE, imported into England. after the Firſt of 


May, ſhould be liable to the Engliſh: Du 
ties; and of this the Proof was to lie on as 
the Importer. This: angred all the Scotch, MW Hee: 
who raiſed a high clambur upon it, and a p 

_ TSaid the Union was broke by it; and that 

= _ ſuch a proceeding would have Ver Ill ef. 

þ Rn fects in Scotland, But the Houſe of Com- m 

| mos were ſo alarmed, with the news of for 


2 vaſt Importation, which was. aggravated Occ 

far beyond the truth, and by which they Refi 

concluded the Trade of 2 land would in t 

greatly ſuffer, at leaſt for a year or two, Dar 

. that they paſſed the Bill, and ſent it to tion 

the Lords, where it was rejected; for it Pro, 

appeared. plainly to them, that this was don 

2 an infraction of ſome; of the Articles of any 

the Treaty. It was ſuggeſted, that a Receſs ther 

255 ſome. days was neceſſary, that fo the on 

- | ommons might have an F to Nat 

; e e all Goods from at t 

being brought to England, that had been ever 

ſent oüt, only in order that the Met: thei; 

chants might have the Draw -back al. Cre: 

| lowed; With this view, the Parliament the 

. was prorogued for a few days; but a: MW fuch 

their next meeting, the Commons were Jurie 

| more inflamed. than before: So they pre- the 

. pared 'a new Bill, to the ſame effect, on- in tb 

| 8 TW in ſome clauſes it was more ſevere than hand 

— the former had been: But the Lords did ſerve 

not agree to it and ſo it fell. Ws Plain 
A el Thus 5 
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Thus far I;have carried on the Recital 1707. 
of this great Tranſaction, rather in ſuch a 
general view, as may tranſmit it right to 
Poſter y, than in ſo; copious à Narration, 
as an Affair of ſuch conſequence; might 
ſeem to deſerve: It is very . —_ 
a particular Journal, of the Debates in the 
Parliament of Scotland, which were long 
and fierce, may at ſome time or other be 
made publick: But I hope this may ſuffice 
for a Hiſtory. I cannot, upon ſuch a ſignal reflec- 
occaſion, reſtrain myſelf from making ſome floor 
Reflexions, on the Directions of Providence PT 


0 * — ® ; — - on. 
in this matter. It it certain the Deſign on 
a A- 


„ 


Darien, the great Charge it put the Na 
tion to, and the total miſcarriage of that 
Project, made the trading part of that King- 
dom ſee the impoſſibility of undertaking 
any great deſign in Trade; and chat made 
them the more readily coneur, in carrying 
on the Union. The wiſer Men of that 
Nation had obſerved long, that Scotland lay 
at the mercy of the Miniſtry, and that 
every new Set of Miniſters made uſe of 
their power, to enrich themſelves and their 
Creatures, at the eoſt of the Publick; that 
the Judges, being, made by them, were in 
ſuch a dependance, that fince there were no 
Juries alfowed in Scotland in civil. matters, 
the whole Propeny of the Kingdom was 
in their hands, and by their means in the 
hands. of the Miniſters They had alſo: ob- 
ſerved, how ineffectual it had been to com- 
plain of them at Court: It put thoſe, who 


ven- 


— 


— 


af : 


e 22 5 ged to promote the Union, on account 
the 


Tocher purpoſe, bur'to's 


What they 
_ dertaking of Darien; and this was ſo uni- 
verſal and ſo operative, that the Deſign on 


. 
— ” 
by 


poſe them the more 
to thẽ ry of the N iniſtry. The poor 
Noblemen, and the poor Burroughs made 
a © goa Majority in their Parliament, - and 

were eaflly'to be purchaſed by the Court: 


80 th Was 25 — of a Remedy to ſuch 
a Miſe ef, 'but by an incorporating Union 


with 5 land. Theſe thoughts were much 


aickn the Proſpect of recoverin 
q by. loft in that ill concerted us 


2 lieh the Facohites had ſet on foot 
ſecuted with fo much fury, and with 


bal tefitions; did riow- engage many to 


omote the Union, who without that con- 
28 would have been at leaſt neutral, 
Tf” for Backward in it. The Court was 


Act fe Security, Paſt. in the Veat 
"which was imputed" chiefly to the 


1550 Treaſurer: Thregtpings, Of impeaching 


bim for adviſing it, had been often let fall, 


and? upon Aar his Enemies had ſet theif 


chief hopes of pulling him down: for though 
no proof Could be by he of his coun- 
ſel in it, yet it was not doubted, but that 
Bis advice had determined the Queen to 
paſs it. An-Impeachment was à word of 
an odious” ſound, which would ehgage's 
2 againſt him, and diſorder a 'Seffion 
arliament; and the leaſt ill effect it 


men hexe, Would be 70 oblige him to 


with- 
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withdraw from buſineſs, which was chiefly 1707. 
aimed at. The Queen was very ſenſible, — 


that his managing the great Truſt he was 
in, in the manner he did, made all the reſt 
of her Government both ſafe and eaſy to 
her ; fo ſhe ſpared no pains. to bring this, 
about, and it was believed ſhe was at no 
ſmall coſt to compaſs it, for thoſe of Scotland 
had learned from England, to ſet a. price 
on their Votes, and they expected. to. be. 
well paid for them: The Lord Treaſurer. 
did alſo beſtir himſelf in this matter, with 
an activity and zeal, that ſeemed not to 
be in his nature: and indeed, all the ap- 
plication, with which the Court ſet on 
this affair, was neceſſary to maſter the 
oppoſition and difficulties, that ſprang up 
in the progreſs of it. That which com- 
pleated all was, the low ſtate to which 
the affairs of France were reduced: They 
could neither ſpare Men, nor Money, to 
ſupport their Party, which otherwiſe they 
would undoubtedly have done: They had, 
in imitation of the Exchequer- Notes here 
in England, given out Mint- Bills, to a great 
value; ſome ſaid two hundred Milions of 
Livres: Theſe were ordered to be taken, 
by the Subjects in all Payments, as Money 
to the full value, but were not to be re- 
ceived in payments of the King's Taxes: 
This put them under a great diſcredit, 
and the Fund created, for repaying them, 
not being thought a good one, they had 
ſunk 70 * Cent. This created an unex- 
Part II. Nnn preſlible 
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1905. preſſible diſorder in all Payments, and in 


—the whole Commerce of France: All the 
methods, that were propoſed for raiſing 
their Credit, had proved ineffectual; for 
they remained after all, at the diſcount of 
58 per Cent. A Court, in this diſtreſs, was 


©, yu. -. 


not in a condition to ſpare much, to ſup- 
port ſuch an inconſiderable Intereſt, as 
they eſteemed their Party in Scotland: fo 
they had not the aſſiſtance, which they 
promiſed themſelves from thence. The 
conjuncture of all theſe things meeting 
together, which brought this great Work 
to a happy concluſion, was fo remarkable, 
that I hope my laying it all in one view, 
will be thought no impertinent digreſſion. 
This was the chief buſineſs of the Seffion 
of Parhament; and it was brought about, 
here in England, both ſooner, ' and with 
\  Jefs difficulty, than was expected. The 
Grant of the Supplies went on quicker, 
than was uſual. There was only one 


_- ganed. particular, to which great objections were 


made: Upon the great and early ſucceſs 
of the former Campaign, it was thought 
neceſſary to follow that, with other Projects, 


that drew on a great expence, beyond 


what had been eſtimated, and laid before 
the Parliament. An Imbarkation, firſt 
deſigned ' againſt France, and afterwards 
ſent to Portugal; and the extraordinary 
Supplies, that the Duke of Savoy's affairs 
called for, amounted to about 800,000). 
more, than had been provided for 150 Par- 
- a | iament. 
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liament. Some complained: of this, and 1707. 
ſaid, chat if a Miniſtry could thus run the 


Nation into a great Charge, and expect that 


the Parliament muſt pay the reckoning, 
] 


this might have very ill conſequences. But 


to this it was anſwered, that a Miniſtry 


deſerved puhlick thanks} that had followed 
our Advantages, with ſuch vigour: If any 
thing was raiſed without neceſſity, or ill 
applied, under the pretence of ſerving the 
Publick, it was very reaſonable to enquite 


into it, and to let it fall heavy on thoſe, 


who were in fault: But if no other excep- 
tion lay to it, than becauſe the matter 
could not be foreſeen, nor | communicated 
to the Parliament, before thoſe accidents 


happened, that occaſioned the expence, 


it was à very unjuſt diſcouragement, i 
Miniſters were to be quarrelled with, for 


their care and zeal: So it was carried by 


a great majority, to diſcharge this Debt. 
All the ather Supplies, and among them 
the Equivalent for Scotland, were given; 
and lodged on good Funds: So that no 
Seſſion of Parliament had ever raiſed ſo 


much, and ſecured it ſo well, as this had 


done. The Seſſion came to a happy con- 
cluſion, and the Parliament to an end. 
But the Queen, by virtue of a Clauſe in 
the Act of Union, revived it by Proclama- 


tion. Upon this, many of the Scotch 

Lords came up, and were very well recei- - 

ved; two of them, Montroſe and Roxhurgh, 

were made Dukes in Scotland; ſome f 
| ”" "> <MAN 2 them 
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170%. them were made Privy Counſellours in 
—— —- England; and a Commiſſion, for a new 
Council, was ſent to Scotland. There ap- 
peared ſoon two different Parties, among 
the Scoteb; ſome. of them moved, that 
there ſhould neither be a diſtinct Govern- 
ment, nor a Privy Council continued there, 
but that all ſhould be brought under one 
Adminiſtration, as the ſeveral Counties 
in England were; They ſaid, the ſooner 
all were conſolidated, in all reſpects, into 
one Body, the poſſibility of ſeparating 
and diſuniting them, would be the ſooner 
extinguiſnled. This was preſſed with the 
moſt earneſtneſs by thoſe, who were weary 
of the preſent Miniſtry, and longed to ſee 
ttbeir power at an end: But the Miniſtry, 
_ who had a mind to keep up their autho- 
rity, ſaid, there was a ag of -preſer- 

_ ving a ſhew--of Greatneſs, and a form of 
Government in thoſe parts, both for ſub- 
duing the Facohites, and that the Nation 
might not be diſguſted, by too ſudden an 
alteration of outward appearances: The 
Court reſolved to maintain the Miniſtry 
there, till the next Seſſion of Parliament, 

in which new emeaſures might be taken. 
Thus our affairs were happily ſettled at 
home, and the Firſt of May was celebrated, 
with à decent ſolemnity, for then the 
„ fn Done) 
Procee- - The Convocation- fat this Winter; and 
8 in the fame temper, that had for ſomè years 
Sion. POfſeſſed the Lower Houſe, did ſtill pre. 


. Vail 


7 
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cerning the Union were before th 


liament, ſome in the Lower Houſe 
very tragically on that ſubject: a 
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vail among them: When the debates con- 


o 


> Pa 
Com 


mittee was named to conſider of the pre- 


ſent danger of the Church, though but a 


little while before, they had concurred 
with the Biſhops, in a very reſpectful Ad- 


dreſs to the 


ueen, in which it was ac- 


knowledged, that the Church was, under 
her Majeſty's Adminiſtration, in a ſafe and 
flouriſhing condition. This was carried, by 
the private management of ſome aſpiring 
Men amongſt them, who hoped by a piece 
of skill to ſhew what they could do, that 

it might recommend them to farther pre- 


ferment: they were much cried out | 
Betrayers of their Party, for carrying that 


on, as 


Addrefs ; ſo to recover their credit, and © 
becauſe their hopes from the Court were 


not ſo promiſing, they reſolved now 


to act 


another part. It was given out, that 
they intended to make an Application to 
the Houſe of Commons, againit the Union; 


to prevent that, the 


ueen wrote to the 


Archbiſhop, ordering him to prorogue 
them for three weeks: by this means that 
deſign was defeated, for before the end of 


the three Weeks, the Union had 


paſſed 


both Houſes. But, when one factious 
deſign failed, they found out another 


- they 


ordered a Reprefentation, to be made to the 
Biſhops, which ſer forth, that ever ſince the 


Submiſſion of the Clergy in Henry the VHPs 
| NEEDS” time, . 


of which they were po 


1 


1707. time, which was for a courſe of 173 years, 
—— uo ſuch Prorogation had ever been orde- 


red, during the fitting of Parliament: and 
they beſought the Biſhops, that from the 
conſcientious fegard, which they doubted 
not they had, for the welfare of this Church, 
they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours, 
that they might ſtil enen thoſe uſages, 
| eſſed, and which 
they had never miſemployed: With this, 
they brought up a Schedule, containing, as 
they ſaid, all the Dates of the Proroga- 
tions, both of Parliament and Convocation, 
thereby to make good their Aſſertion; 
And to cover this ſeeming Complaint of the 
Queen's Proceedings, they paſſed a Vote, 
that they did not intend to enter into an 
debate, concerning the Validity of the late 
Prorogation, to which they had humbly 
ſubmitted. It was found to be a ſtrange and 
a bold Aſſertion, that this Prorogation was 
without a Precedent: Their Charge, in the 
preſerving their uſages, on the Conſciences 
of the Biſhops, inſinuated that this was 


a breach made on them. The Biſhops ſaw 


this was plainly an attempt on the Queen's 
Supremacy; ſo they ordered it to Be laid 
before her Majeſty: and they ordered alſo 
a ſearch to be made into the Records. For 
though it was an undoubted Maxim, that 
nothing but a poſitive Law could limit the 
Prerogative, which a Non-uſage could not 


do; yet they: ordered the Schedule, offer- 


ed by the Lower Houſe, to be 3 


£ 
2 / 
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with the Records: they found that ſeven 1702. 
or eight Prorogations had been ordered. 


during the ſitting of Parliament, and there 
were about thirty or forty more, by which 
it appeared, that the Convocation ſat ſome- 
times before and ſemetimes after a Seſſion 

of Parliament, and fat ſometimes, even 
when the Parliament was diſſolved. Upon 
all this the Queen wrote another more 
ſevere Letter to the Archbiſhop, complain- 
ing of the Clergy, for not only continuing 


their illegal practices, but reflecting on her 
late Order, as without a Precedent, and 


contrary to ancient Uſages; which as it 
was untrue in fact, ſo it was an Invaſion 
of her Supremacy: She had ſhewed much 
tenderneſs, to the Clergy, but if any thing 
of this nature ſhould be attempted for the 
future, ſhe would uſe means warranted. by 
Law, for puniſhing Offenders, how un- 
willing ſoever ſhe might be to proceed to 
ſuch meaſures. When the day came, on 
which this was to be communicated to the 
Lower Houſe, the Prolocutor had gone ont 
of Town, without ſo much as asking the 
Archbiſhop's leave, ſo a very ſmall num- 
ber of the Clergy appeared: Upon this ſig- 
nal contempt, the Archbiſhop pronounced 
him contumacious, and referred the fur- 
ther cenſuring him to the day he ſet for 
their next meeting: The Prolocutor's par- 
ty preſſed him to ſtand it out, and to make 
no Submiſſion ; but he had ſounder Advice 
given him, by ſome who underſtood the 
* e Nnn 4 Law 
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pai 1707. Law better; ſo he made a full Submiſſion, 

| with which the 7 7 was ſatisfied; 
L 


ol 


» Pet a Party continued, with great impu- 
1 dlesence to aſſert, 'that their Schedule was 
5 true, and that the Queen was miſinformed; 

5 though the Lord Chancellor, made now 


ſtice Holt, had, upon perſual of the Records, 
affirmid to the Queen, that their Aſſertion 
Was falſe, and that there were many Prece- 

25 dehnts, for ſuch Prorogations. 
Afﬀairs © And now I muſt look abroad into foreign 
in lie Affairs. The French were loſing place af- 
ter place in! Lombardy: Cremona Mantua, 


4 & the Citadel of Milan, were the only places, 


EE 'that were left in their hands: It was not 
= poſſible to maintain theſe long, without a 
greater force, nor was it eaſy to convey 

that to them. On the other hand, the re- 
1 ducing thoſe Fortreſſes was like to be a 
Work of time, which would fatigue the 


for delivering up thoſe-places and for allow- 

. ing the French Troops a free March to 
| Duaupbiny. As ſ6oti as this was ſent to Vien- 
na, it was agreed to, without communicat- 

E ing it to the Allies, which gave juſt cauſe 
3 5 of offence: It was ſaid in excuſe, that eve- 
Eo 5 ry General had a power to agree to a Ca- 


was not bound to ſtay, for the conſent of 
the Allies. This was true, if the Capitula- 
tion had been for one ſingle place, but this 
. 7 F : ; was 


2 Peer of - Englond,-and the Lord Chief Ju. 


Troops, and would bring a great charge 
with it; ſo a Capitulation was propoſed, 


. pitulation; ſo the Emperor, in this caſe, 


7% 
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was of the nature of a Treaty, being of a 
greater extent: By this, the French ſaved 
ten or 12000 Men, who muſt all have been, 


- 
Wit 


in a little time, made Priſoners of War: 


They were veterane Troops, and were 
ſent into Spain, of which we quickly felt 
b · ²˙ foliage 
The Deſign was formed, for the follow- 


* 


1707. 


BY 


ing Campaign, after this manner: The 


Duke of Savoy undertook to march an Ar- 
be concerted b 
the. marching through Dauphiny, to the Ri- 
ver of the Rhone, and ſo up to Lyons: But 
an Attempt upon Toulon was thought the 
moſt important thing, that could be deſign- 
ed; ſo that was ſettled on, Mareſhal If 


was ſent to ſecure. the Paſſes, and to cover 


France on that ſide. This Winter the Prince 
of Baden died, little eſteemed, and little 


my into France, and to act there, as ſhould 
4 the Allies: Some propoled 


lamented. The Marquiſs of 'Bareith had the 


Command of the Army, on the Upper Rhine, 
from whom leſs was expected; he was ſo ill 


ſupported, that he could do nothing. The 


Court of Vienna was ſo ſet on the Reduc- 
tion of Hu ery, that they thought of no- 
thing elſe: Ihe Hungarians were very nume- 
rous, but they wanted both Officers and 


were ſo alienated from the Emperor, that 
they were conſulting about chuſing a. new 
ing. 1 The AY | 


The eyes of all Europe were upon the 


* 


Diſcipline: Ragotzi had poſſeſſed himſelf an - 
almoſt all Tranſilvania, and the. Hungarians 


Andin 


was ſet on foot, with ſuch ſecrecy, that it 
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- 1707: King of Sweden, who having poſſeſſed him- 4 
— ſelf of uwe made King Auguſtus ſoon feel, | 
' _ that now, that his Hereditary Dominions 1 
were in his Enemy's hands, he could no lon- 
ger maintain the War in Poland: So a Treaty 


was concluded, before it was apprehended 
to de in agitation. King Auguſtus was only 
waiting for a fit opportunity, to diſengage 
himſelf from his Polanders, and from the 
Muſcovites z an Incident happened that had 
almoſt imbroiled all again: The Polanders 
and Muſcovites attacked a Body of Swedes, at 
a great diſadvantage, being much ſuperior 
to 8 in number: = An hat al- 
moſt cut to pieces. King Auguſtut had no 
ſhare in this, and did all that he durſt ven- 
ture on, to avoid it: He paid dear for it, 
hard conditions were put on him, to which 
the neceſſity of his affairs forced him to 
| ſubmit. He ;made all the haſte, he Boy 
could, to get out of Poland: he reſigne 
| back their Crown to them, and was content- 
ed with the empty name of King, though 
that ſeemed rather to be a reproach, than 
any | acceſſion of Honour to his Electoral 
Dignity : He thought btherwiſe, and ſtipu- 
_ lated that it ſhould be continued to him: 
He was: at mercy, for he had neither Forces 
nor Treaſure. It was thought the King of 
| Sweden treated him with too much rigour, 
when he had ſo entirely maſtered him : 
The other was as little pitied, as he deſer- 
ved to be, for by many wrong Practices, 


/ 


he 


him, but the Courts of ; | 
ver were in ſuch a concert with that King, 


ef ; Owen ANNE. Fr 939 
he had drawn all his misfortunes on him- 1707. 
ſelf. The King of Sweden, being in the | 


heart of Germany, in ſo formidable a Pos- 

ture, gave great apprehenſions to the Allies. 

-The French ma 47 5 x and > to 
Tu 
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that they gave the reſt of the Allies great 
aſſurances, that he would do nothing, to 
diſturb the Peace of the Empire, nor to 


weaken the Alliance. The Court of France 


preſſed him to offer his Mediation for a 
general Peace; all the anſwer he gave was, 


that if the Allies made the like application 


to him, he would interpoſe, and do all 


enter into any ſeparate meaſures with France, 


yet the Court of Vienna was under a great 


apprehenſion, of his ſeeking matter for a 
quarrel with them. The Czar at this time 
over-run Poland, ſo that King Staniſlaus was 
forced to fly into Saxon), to the King of 
Sweden, for Protection: both he and his 
Queen ſtayed there all the Winter, and 
a great part of this Summer. The Czar 
preſſed the Polanders to proceed to 
the Election of another King, but could 
not carry them to that; ſo it was gene- 
rally believed that they were reſolved 
to come to a Treaty with King Staniſlaus, 
and to ſettle the quiet of that King- 
dom, exhauſted by a long and deſtructive 
War. The Czar tried, if it were poſſible to 


come to a Peace with the King of Sweden, and 


5 made 


a and Hano- 


good Offices in a Treaty. So he refuſed to - 


x 0/4048 
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170%. made great offers in order to it; but that 
king was implacable; and ſeemed reſolved 


99 


to pull him down, as he had done King 
The - Auguſtus. That King's deſigns were impene- 
Charec- *rrable, he adviſed with few, and kept him- 
king of ſelf on great reſerves” with all foreign Mi- 


Sweden. Hiſters, whom he would not ſuffer to come 


near him, except when they had a particu- 
lar meſſage to deliver. Our Court was 
adviſed, by the Elector of Hanover, to ſend 


the Duke of Marlborough to him: It was 
thought this would pleaſe him much, if it 
1 1 had no other effect; ſo he went thither, but 


' could gain no ground on him. He affected 
' @ negle& of his perſon, both in cloaths, 
lodging, and diet; all was'fimple, even to 
meanneſs, nay, he did not ſo much as allow 
-a decent cleanlineſs: He appeared to have 
a real ſenſe of Religion, and. a zeal for it, 
but it was not much enlightned: He ſeemed 
to have no notion of Publick- Liberty, but 
thought Princes ought to keep their promi- 
ſes religiouſly, and to obſerve their Trea- 
ties punctually: He rendered himſelf very 
acceptable to his Army, by coming ſo near 
their way of living, and by his readineſs to 
expoſe: his own perſon, and to reward ſer- 
vices done him: He had little tenderneſs in 
his nature, and was a fierce Enemy, too 
rough, and too ſavage: He looked on Fo- 
reign Miniſters, as Spies by their Charac- 
ter, and treated them accordingly ; and he uſ- 
ed his own Miniſters, rather as Inſtruments 
to execute his Orders, than as — 
bg: | 6 
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The Court of France finding they could 1707. 
not prevail on him, made a publick Appli- 
cation to the Pope, for his mediating a Propoſi- 
Peace: They offered the Dominions in Haly tions i 


a Peace. - 


to King Charles, to: the States a Barrier in 
the Net berlands, and a Compenſation to 
the Duke of Savoy, for the waſte made in 


his Country; provided, that on thoſe Con- 


ditions, King Pbilip ſhould keep Spain, and 


the Weſt. Indies. It was thought, the Court 


of Nienna wiſhed this Project might be en- 
tertained, but the other Allies were ſo 


diſguſted at it, that they made no ſteps to- 


ward it. The Court of Vienna did what 


they could, to confound the Deſigns of this 


Campaign; for they ordered a Detachment 


in Lombardy, to the Kingdom of Naples. 


The Court of England, the States, and the 
Duke of Savoy, ſtudied to divert this, with 


of 12,000 Men to march, from the Army 


the warmeſt inſtances poſſible, but in vain: 


though it was repreſented to that Court, 
that if the Duke of Savoy could enter into 


Provence, with a great Army, that would 


cut ofFall Supplies, and Communication with 
France: ſo that Succeſs in this great Deſign, 
would make Naples and Sicily fall into their 
hands of courſe; but the Imperial Court was 
inflexible: They pretended, they had -gi- 
ven their Party in Naples ſuch aſſurances 
of an Invaſion, that if they failed in it, they 
expoſed them all to be 3 and 
thereby they might provoke the whole 
Country, to become their moſt e 

= > 122 
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1707. Enemies. Thus they toak up a Reſolution, 


——  —— without conſulting their Allies, and then pre- 


: Ne that it was fixed, and could not be 
The Ba- | The Campaign. was opened very fatally 
— Garten pretended, there was 
an Army coming into Catalonia from :Rou/- 
fillon; and that it was neceſſary for him, 
to march into that Country: The dividing 
a' Force, when the whole together was 
not equal to the Enemy's, has often proved 
fatal: He — to have made his Army as 
ſtrong as po 
marched with it to Madrid; for the reſt of 
Spain would have fallen into his hands, 
upon the ſucceſs of that Expedition. But he 
perſiſted in his firſt Reſolution, and march - 
ed away with a part of the 87 leaving 
about 16000 Men under the Earl of Galway 


command. They had eaten up all their ſtores 


in Falentia, and could ſubſiſt no longer there; 
ſo hey were forced to break into Caſtile, 
The Duke of Berwick came againſt them 
with an Army, not much ſuperior to theirs: 
But the Court of France had ſent the Duke of 
Orleans into Spain, with ſome of the bell 
Troops, that they had brought from Hal); 
and theſe joined the Duke of Berwick 
a a day before the two Armies engaged. Some 
Deſerters came over, and brought the Earl 
of Gallway the news of the conjunction; 


but they were not believed, and were look- 


ed on aàs Spies, ſent to frighten them: A 
Council of War had refolved to venture 


On 


ly he could, and to have 


) 

\ i 

0, on a Battel, Which the ſtate of their Aﬀairs 1707. 

# ſeemed to make neceſſary: They could —— 
be not ſubſiſt where they were, nor be ſubſiſted : 
F | if they retired back into Yalentia; fo on the 
* 14 th of April, the two Armies engaged in 

17 the Plain of Almanza, The Engliſh and Dutch 


1 beat the Enemy, and broke through twice; | 
m, but the Portugueſe gave way: upon that 4 
Dg the Enemy, who were almoſt double in 5 


ed number, both Horſe and Foot, flanked them, 

5 and a total Rout followed, in which about 

| 10,000 were killed or taken priſoners. The 
of Earl of Gallway was twice wounded; once 

N ſo near the eye, that for ſome time it put 

— him out of a capacity of giving Orders: but 

ch at laſt he, with ſome other cers, made 

x24 the beſt Retreat they could. Our Fleet came 
Ng happily on that Coaſt, on the day that 
* the Battel was fought; ſo he was ſupplied 
© from thence, and he put Gariſons into 
- Denia and Alicant, and retired to the Ebro, 

46k with about 3000 Horſe and almoſt as many 

* Foot. The Duke of Orleans purſued the Victo- 


Oo 2 Hoe ay tre > pe and ſo did Saragoza; fo 1 
oft that the Principality of Catalonia was all, that He 
= remained in King Charles's obedience. The 1 
y ; King of Portugal died this Winter, bur that 

5 made no great change in affairs there: The 

art young King a to every thing that was 

ar WW. propofed to him by the Allys; yet the Por- 

1 | tugueze were under a great Conſternation, 

"x I fb<ir beſt Troops being either cut off, or ac 

that time in Catalonia. © 

= Marſhal Pillars was ſent to command in 


Al- 


—_ 
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1707. Alſace :-'He underſtood that the Lines of 
. Stolboſſen were ill kept, and weakly manned; 
ſſſoo he paſſed the Nbine, and without any 
Ioſs and very little oppoſition he broke 
through, and ſeized on the Artillery, and 
on ſuch Magazines as were laid in there. 

Upon this ſhameful diſgrace, the Germans 

retired to Heilbron: The Circle of Suabia 

was now open, and put under Contribu- 

tion; and Fillars deſigned to penetrate as 

far as to Bavaria. The blame of this Mis- 
. Carriage was laid chiefly on the Imperial 
| Court, who neither ſent their Quota thither, 
nor took care to ſettle a proper General 

For the defence of the. Empire. In Flanders 

the French Army, commanded. by the Duke 
of V , came and took poſt at Gem- 
-blours, in a ſafe Camp; the Duke of Marl- 
.borough lay at Meldert in a more open one: 
Both Armies were about 100, ooo ſtrong; 

but the French were rather ſuperiour to that 
R irs 1 ogy ; 
In the Month of Fune, the Deſign upon 
| Toulon began to appear: The Queen and 
the States ſent a ſtrong Fleet thither, com- 
manded by Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel ; who, from 
mean beginnings, had riſen up to the ſu- 
preme Command; and had given many 
proofs of great Courage, Conduct and 
N zeal, in the whole jor. of his Life. 
Prince Eugene had the command of the 
Imperial Army that was to ſecond the Duke 
of Savoy in this Undertaking, upon the 
ſucceſs of which the final concluſion 
3 5 my the 
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the War depended. The Army was not 


ſo. ſtrong, as it was intended it ſhould 
have been: The Detachment of [12000 


Men was ordered to march to Vaples; and 
no Applications eould prevail at the Coutt 
of Nienna, to obtain a delay in that Expe- - . 
dition: There were alſo eiglit or ten thou - 
ſand Recruſts, that were promiſed to be 
ſent to reinforce Prince Eugene, which were 
ſtopt in Germany; for the Emperor was 
under ſuch apprehenſions of a Rupture with 
Sweden, that he pretended it was abſolutely 
neceſſary, for his own fafety,” to keep 4 
good Force at home. Prince Eugene had 
alſo Orders, not to expoſe his Troops too 
much; by this means they were the leſs. 
ſerviceable. Notwithſtanding theſe diſap—- 
pointments, the Duke of "Savoy, after he 


= oy 1 weeks * His — wer 
„by a Feint upon Daupbiny, by whic 
he drew. moſt of the French Troops to that 


fide, as ſoon as he heard that the Confede - 
rate Fleet was come upon the Coaſt, he 


made a very quick March through ways, 


that were thought impracticable, on to 


the River Far, where the French had caſt up 


fuch Works, that it was reckoned theſe 


muſt have ſtopt his paſſing the River: and 
they would have done it effectually, if ſome 
Ships had not been ſent in from the Fleet, 
into the mouth of the River, to attack theſe 
where there was no defence; becauſe no 
Attack from that ſide was apprehended. 


By this means they were forced to abag- 
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1y07: don their Works, and ſo the paſſage: over 
the River was free: Upon this, that Duke 
oentred Provence, and made all the haſte he 

The de. could towards Toulon. The Artillery and 
| e AMMUNITION were on board the Fleet, and 
9 ere to be landed near the Place, fo. the 

March of the Army was as little encumbred 
as was poſſible; yet it was impoſſible. to ad- 
vance with much haſte in an Eknemy's Coun- 

try, where the Proviſions were either des- 
troyed or carried into fortified Places; which 
tho they might have eaſily been taken, 


yet no time, was to be loſt in executing the 


| | Deſign; ſo this retarded the March 

: for ſome days: Yet in concluſion they came 
before the Place, and were quickly maſters 
of ſome of the Eminencies, that command- 
ed it. At their firſt coming, they might 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of another cal- 
led St. Anne Hill, if Prince Eugene had 
executed the Duke of Savoy's Orders: He 
dic it not, which raiſed a high diſcontent; 
but he excuſed himſelf, by ſhewing the Or- 
ders he had received, not to expoſe the 
Emperor's e Some days were loſt 
by the roughneſs of the Sea, which hind- 
red the Ships from landing the Artillery & 


Ammunition. In the mean while the Troops | 


of France were ordered to march from all 
parts to Toulon: The Garriſon; within was 
very ſtrong ; the Forces that were on their 
march to Spain, to proſecute the Victory 
of Almanza, were countermanded; & fo 
great a part of HillarssArmy was called — 2 
e n 1 that 


of Queen ANNE. wp 
that he could not make any Farther pro- 177. 


greſs in Germany. 80 that a great Force 


Was, from all hands, marching to raiſe this | 
Siege; and it was declared in the Court 


of France, that the Duke of Burgundy would 
5 and lead on the Army. The 


ading the Place, while che Fleet came up 
to bombard it: 'They 
Forts, that commanded the entrance into 
the Mole with ſuch fury, that they made 
themſelves maſters of them ; but one of them 
was afterwards blown up. Thoſe within 
the Town were not idle: They ſunk fore 
Ships, in the entrance into the Mole, and 
fired furiouſly at the Fleet, but did them 
little harm : They beat the Duke of Savoy, 
out of one of his moſt important Poſts 
which was long defended by a gallant 
Prince of Saxe-Gotha ; who not being ſup- 
4 in time, was cut to pieces: This 
oft was afterwards regained, and the Fleet 
continued for ſome days to hombard the 
Place. But in the end, the Duke of Savoy 
whoſe ſtrength had never been above 


30000 Men, ſeeing fo great a Force march - 


ing towards him, who might intercept his 
paſſage, and ſo deſtroy his whole Army; 
and there being no hope of his carrying 
the Place, found it neceſſary to march home 
in time: which he did with ſo much order 
and precaution, that he' got back into his 
own Country, without any loſs; and Hoon 
after his return, he ſate down before Suza, 
gen. O00 2 ang 


| he Duke of 
\ Savoy loſt no time, but continued cannon 


attack'd the two 


* 


. 


tr Failed their Bombs ſet ſome places on fire which 
in the 
Execu- 
tion. 
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1707. and took. it in a few weeks. Our Fleet did 


* * 
N * 


all the execution they could on the Town: 


they believed were Magazines; they con- 
tinued burning for many hours; in conclu- 


ſion, they failed off: They left behind 


them a Fleet of ſix and twenty Ships in 
the Mediterranean, and the great Ships ſai- 
led homewards. Thus this great Deſign, 
on which the eyes of all Europe were ſet, 
failed in the execution, chiefly by the Empe- 
ror's means: England and the States, per- 


formed all that was expected of them, nor 


was the Duke of Savoy wanting on his 
part; though many ſuſpected him, as back 
ward, and at leaſt cold in the Undertak- 
ing. It was not yet perfectly underſtood 


what damage the French ſuſtained: Many 


of their Ships were rendered unſerviceable, 
and continue to be ſo ſtill: Nor did they 
ſet out any Fleet all the following Winter; 
though the affairs of King Charles in Spain 
were then ſo low, that if they could have 
cut off the Communication by Sea, between 
Italy and Spain, they muſt ſoon have been 


Maſters of all, that was left in his hands: 


ſo that from their fitting out no Fleet at 


[A Toulon, it was concluded, that they could 


not do it. When the deſign upon Toulon 
was broke, more Troops were ſent into 


| Spain: The Earl of Gallway did, with incre- 


dible Diligence and Activity, endeavour to 
repair the loſs at Almanza, as much as was 
poſſible: The Supplies and Stores that, he 
1 3 8 2 n * 95 q a 
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had from our Fleet, put him in a capacity 1707. 


to make a ſtand; he formed a new Army. 
and put the ſtrong Places in the beſt pos- 
ture he could; Lerida was the moſt expo- 

ſed, and ſo was the beſt looked to; Torto/a, 
Tarragona, and Gironne, were alſo well 
fortified, and good. Garriſons were put in 

them. The Attempt on Toulon, as it put 

a ſtop to all the motions of the French, fo 

it gave him time to put the Principality of 
Catalonia ina good ſtate of defence. The rhe 
Duke of Orleans, being reinforced with Siege of 
Troops from France, ſar down before Le-. 
rida, in the end of September, with an Ar- | 


e 
my of 30000 Men: The Place was com- 


manded by a Prince of Heſſe, who held out 


above forty days: After ſome time, he was 


forced to abandon the Town, and to retire 
into the Caſtle; the Army ſuffered much in 
this long Siege. When the Beſieged ſaw 
how long they could hold out, they gave 
the Earl of Gallway notice, upon which 
he intended to have raiſed the Siege; and 
if the King of Spain would have conſen- 
ted to his drawing, out of the other 
Garrifons, ſuch a Force as might have 
been ſpared, he undertook to raiſe it, 
which was believed might have been caſi] 
done: and if he had ſucceeded, it _ 
have given a new turn to all the Affairs 
of Spain. But Count Noyelles, who was 
well practiſed in the arts of Flattery, and 
knew how much King Charles was aliena- 
ted from the Earl of Gallway, for the 
| OOO 3 honeſt 
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laying 54 hs him ſome. Errors in his Con- 
duct, ſet himſelf to oppoſe. this, appre; 


honeſt freedom he had uſed with him, in 


he IDES ſucceſs in it, would have rai- 


ſed the Earl of Gallway's Reputation again 
which had ſuffered a. great diminution by 
the Action of Almanza: He ſaid, this would 
expole the little Army they had left them, 
to too great a hazard; for if the Deſign 
miſcarrigd, it might. occaſion. a Revolt of 


the whole Principality, Thus the humours 
of Princes are often more regarded than 


their intereſt ; the deſign. of relieving Leridg 
was laid afide, The French Army was 
diminiſhed a fourth part, and the lang Siege 


Relief 
ſent to 
Spain. 


= 


the raiſing Jt would have been no difficult 
performance; but the thoughts of that being 


_ given over, Lerida capitulated in the begin- 
ning of November. The Spaniards made 


ſome feeble Attempts, on the fide of Por- 
tugal, with ſuccels, for little reſiſtance was 


made; the Portugue/e excuſing themſelves by 


their feebleneſs, ſince their beſt Troops 
were in Catalonia a 5 

King Charles, finding his affairs in ſo ill 
a condition, wrote to tie Emperor, and to 
the other Allies, to ſend him Supplies, 
with all poſſible haſte; Stanhope was ſent 
over, to preſs the a the States to 
diſpatch theſe the ſooner. At the end of 
the Campaign in Faly, 7000 of the Im- 
perial Troops were prepared to be ſent 


oyer to Barcelona: and theſe were carried 


in the Winter, by the Confederate Fleet; 1707; 
without any diſturbance given them, by -— 
the French. Recruits and Supplies of all | 


ſorts wete ſent over from England, and from 


the States to Portugal. But while the Houſe 
of Auſtria was ſtruggling with great difli- 


culties, two pieces of Pomp and Magnifi- 
cence conſumed a great part of their Trea- 


ſure: An Embaſſy was ſent from Litbon, to 5 
demand the Emperor's Siſter for that King, 
which was done with an unuſual and extra- 


vagant Expence: A Wife was to be ſought 
for King Cbarles, among the Proteſtant 
Courts, for chere was not a ſuitable Match 
in the Popiſh Courts. He had ſeen the 


Princeſs of Anſpacb, and was much taken 
with her; ſo that great applications were 


made, to perſuade her to change her Reli- 
gion, but ſhe could nat be prevailed on, 
to buy à Crown at fo dear a rate: And 
ſoon after, ſhe was married to the Prince 


Electoral of Brunſwick, Which gave a 
S glorious character of her to this Nation; 


and her pious firmneſs is like to be rewar- 


ded, even in this Life, by a much better 


Crown, than that which ſhe rejected. The 
Princeſs of ' Wolfembutle was not ſo firm ; 
ſo ſhe was brought to Vienna, and ſome 


time after was married by proxy to K. 
Cbarlec, and was ſent to Haly, in her 


to Spain. The Solemnity, with which bels 


matters were managed, in all this diſtreſs. 


of their affairs, conſumed a: vaſt deal of 


Treaſure; for ſuch was the pride of thoſe: 


Qoa 4 Courts. 
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came to 


1 ſtate in Spain, 


Kite Þh Ac as 


tion: 5 


fail in a point of Splendor, they would let 
portant affairs go to wreck, 

x hat Princeſs was landed at Barcelona: 
een of Portugal the ſame year 
olland, to be carried to Lisbon, 
by a Squadron of the Engliſh Fleet. 
But while matters were in a doubtful 

; the Expedition to Naples 
had all the ſucceſs, that was expected: 
The Detachment from Lombardy marched 
thro' the Eccleſiaſtical State, and ſtruck no 
ſmall terror into the Court of Nome, as 
they -paſs'd near it: It was apprehended, 
ſome n would have been made in 
thoſe who. governed there under 
But the in-bred hatred the 
deen bore the French, together. with 
ſeverities of their Government, had 
that whole Kingdom, into ſuch a dis · 
podtion to revolt, that the ſmall 
which adheretno. King Pbili 
8 to offer any reſiſ ance, ſo they 
time enough to convey. their 
and fall their | richeſt goods to 
22 2 3 to: ret ire thither: They recko- 
hey would either be relieved from 
7 or obtain à good Capi 
t failed, they had ſome Ships 
and Galle 8, in Which, they might hope to 
"he Imperialiſts took poſſeſſion of 
Naples, whets they were received with 
great Rejoicings; their ill conduct quickly 
eee that 7 75 Mg Je muck wn 


party, 
„found it not 


tula- 
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ſed the dee e to a ſecond Revolt: 1707. 
But upon applications, made to the Courts „ 
of Vienna and Barcelona, the exceſſes of the 9 % 
Imperialiſts, who carried their rayenous " 
diſpoſition with them whereſoeyer they 
went, were ſomewhat corrected, ſo that 
they became more tolerable. As ſoon. as 
a Government could be ſettled at Naples, 
they undertook. the Siege of Cayeta, which 
went on at firſt very ſlowly : So that thoſe | 
within ſeemed to . apprehend nothing ſo 

much, as the want of proviſions, upon 
which, oy ſent the few Ships, . they 
had to Sicily, to bring. them Supplies, 
for all they might want; when theſe were 
ſent away, the Imperialiſts, knowing what 

' rich booty . was.. lodged in the Place, 4 


Tc 


preſſed it very hard, and, in concluſion,  _ 
took it by ſtorm; and ſo were Maſters 

of all the wealth, that was in it. The Gar- 
riſon retired into the Caſtle, but they were 

ſoon after forced to ſurrender, and were x 
all made Priſoners of War. It was propoſed 

to follow this ſucceſs, with an Attempt upon 
Sicily: But it was not eaſy to ſupply Naples 

with bread; nor was our Fleet at liber- 5 
ty to aſſiſt them; for they were ordered to / 
lie on the Coaſt of Spain, and to wait there 

for Orders: when theſe arrived, they 
required them to carry the Marquis das. 
Rae and the Earl of Gallway, with the 

Forces of Portugal, to Lisbon; which was 

happily performed: and the Earl of Gall- 

way found the Character and Powers of an 


* 
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— of attempting Sicily, were therefore laid 


3 Aude for this time; tho' the Sicilians were 
| — kKnownto bein a very good diſpoſition to en- 
tertain it. A ſmall Feree was ſtnt, from 
Maples, to ſeize on thoſe Places, which lay 
den the Coaſt of Tuſeany, and belonged to the 
Crown of Spain: Some of them were ſoon 
taken, but Porto Longone and Port Hetcole 
made a better reſiſtance: This was the 

fate of Affairs in Italy and Spain all this 
Pear, and till the opening of the Campaign the 

/ next year. e LT ALES FO eee 
3 Aﬀairs "Pillars continued in Germany, laying Suabia 
E.\ Abu. under heavy Contributions; and very pro- 
| en bably he would have penetrated into 
Bavaria, if the Detachments, he was orde- 

To red to ſend away, had not ſo weakned his 
Amp, that he durſt not venture further, nor 
2 undertake any conſiderable Siege. While 
© © the Empire was thus "expoſed, all Meng 
_ © - eyes turned towards the Elector of Brunſwick, 

hy as the only Perſon, that could recover their 
Affairs out of thoſe extremities, | into which 
they were brought: The Emperor preſſed 
him to accept of the ſupreme Command; 

this was ſeconded by all the Allies; but moſt 
_ earneſlly by the Quien and the States : The 
| Elector uſed all the precaution, that the im- 
1 barking in ſuch 3 Jeu required, and he 
| 1 55 had fuch aſſuranees of | Afiſtance, from 
. the Princes & Circles, as he thought might be 
depended upon, ſo he undertook the Com- 


mand. His firſt care was to reſtore mili- 


7 


tar 


| 


1 
* 


tary Diſcipline, which had been very little 1707 
e ſubmitted to for e 

paſt; and he eſtabliſhed this with ſuch impar- 
tial ſeverity, that the face of affairs there 
was ſoon changed: But the Army was. too 
weak, and the Seaſon was too far ſpent, 
to enter on great Deſigns. One conſidera- 
ble Action happened, which very much rai». 
ſed the Reputation of his conduct: Yillars 
had ſent a Detachment of 3000 Horſe and 
Dragoons, either to extend his Contribu- 
tions, or to ſeize on ſome important Poſt; 
againft theſe, the Elector ſent out another 
Body, that fell upon the French, and gave 
them a total Defeat; in which 2000 of 
them were cut. off: Soon after that, Villar: 
retired back to Strasbourgb, and the Cam- 
paign in thoſe parts endet. 

] will take in here a Tranſaction, that The 
lay not far from the Scene of Action. ef 


| a. : :  Prusfiq 
There was, all this ſummer, a Diſpute at indeed 


1 * 


Dutchels of Nemours, in whom the Houſe %. 


of .Longuevills ended: She enjoyed this 
Principality, which ſince it lay as a Frontier 
to Switzerland, was on this occaſion much 
conſidered. ' There were many Pretenders 
of the French Nation, the chief was' the - 
Prince of Conti; all theſe. came to Neuf- 
cbaſiel, and made their application to the 
Tat of that Country, and laid their:ſeveral 
Titles before them: The King of France 
ſeemed to favour the Prince of Conti moſt: _ 
But yet he left it free to the States, to 


|. 


ar. op; upon the Death of the. old Privcr.of - 


judge 


5 
: / 
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1707; judge of their Pretenſions, provided they 
—— ——-gave judgment in favour. of one of his 
 Subjedts; adding ſevere threatnings in caſe 
they ſhould judge in behalf of any other 
Pretender. The King of Pruſſia, as Heir 
by his Mother to the Houſe of Cbaalons, 
claimed it as his right, which the late King 
William had by a particular agreement, made 
over to him; ſo he ſent a Miniſter thither, to 
put in his claim: And the Queen, and the 
States, ordered their Miniſters in Switzer- 
land, to do their beſt offices, both for 
advancing his pretenſions, and to engage 
the Cantons to maintain them; the King 
of Sweden wrote alſo to the Cantons to 
the ſame effect. The Allies looked on this, 
as à matter of great conſequenee; ſince 
jt might end in a Rupture between the 
Proteſtant Cantons and France; for the 
Popiſh Cantons were now wholly theirs, 
After much pleading, and a long diſpute, 
the States of the Principality gave judg- 
mament, in favour. of the King of Pruſſia. 
The French Pretenders proteſted againſt this, 
7 and left Neuſebaſtel, in a high diſcontent : 
The French: Ambaſſador: threatned that 
little State, with an Invaſion, and all Com- 
merce with them was forbid : The Canton 
of Bern eſpouſed their concern, with a 
Spirit and Zeal, that was not expected from 
them: They declared, they were in a 
Comburgherſhip with them; and upon 
I. f that, they ſent a Body of 3000 Men, to 
| - .defend-them.' The French continued to 
| | l 5 een, 


* 


„ 
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threaten, and /illars had Orders to march 1707 


a great part of his Army towards them; 
but when tlie Court of France ſaw, that the 


Cantons of Bern and Zurick were not frigh- - 


— % 


tened with » thoſe Marches, they let the 


whole matter fall, very little to their honour: 


And ſo the intercourſe, between the French 


Dominions and that State, was againſt 


opened, and the Peace of the Cantons 


was ſecured. The King of Pruſſia engaged 
his honour, that he would govern that 
State, with à particular Zeal, for advan- 


eing both Religion and Learning in it; 


and upon theſe aſſurances, he 3 
the Biſhops of England, and myſelf in par- 
ticular, to uſe our beſt endeavours to pro- 
mote his Pretenſions; upon which we wrote, 
in the moſt effectual manner we could, 


to Monſ. Oftervald, who was the moſt emi- 


nent Eccleſiaſtick of that State, and one of 
the beſt and moſt judicious Divines of the 


Age: He was bringing that Church, to a 
near agreement with our Forms of Wor- 
ſhip. The King of Pruſſia was well ſet, in all 


matters relating to Religion; and had made 


'a great ftep, in order to reconcile the 


Lutherans and the  Calviniſts in his Domi-— 


nions, by requiring them, not to preach 


to the People on thoſe points, in which they 


differ; and by obliging them, to commu- 
nicate together, notwithſtanding the diver- 
ſity of their Opinions; which is indeed the 


only wiſe and honeſt way, to make up that 

C TS GOL NI 6 ES, 
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170% The affinity of the matter, leads me next 
to give an account of the Differences, be- 
. The e tween the King of Sweden, and the Court 
Fuse Of Vienna. That King, after he had been a 


Sweden 


getsthe very heavy Gueſt in Saxony, came to un- 


Footer. derſtand, chat the Proteſtants in Silefia had 
Churches their Churches, and the free exerciſe of 
in Sileſia their Religion, ſtipulated to them by the 
 oberes- Peace of Munſter, and that the Crown of 
them Sweden was the Guarantee, for obſerving 
this: Theſe - Churches were taken from 
them; ſo the King of Sweden was in juſtice 
bound, to ſee to the obſerving of that Ar- 
ticle; he very readily embraced this oppor- 
tunity, which had been long neglected, or 
forgotten by his Father. When this was 
firſt repreſented to to the Court of Vienna, 
it was treated there with much ſeorn: 
And Count Zobor, one of the Miniſters of 
that Court, ſpoke of the King of Sweden in 

_ a-ſtyle, that he 3 furnithed him with 

a juſt pretenſion to nw that he ſhould 
be ſent to him, to be puniſhed, as he thought 


fit: this was ſoon yielded; the Count was 


ſent to the King, and made ſuch an humble 


Submiſſion to him, as was accepted: But 
the Demand, for reſtoring the Churches, 


was à matter of hard digeſtion, to a bi- 
gotted and haughty Court. The King of 
Sweden had a great Army at hand, and he 
threatned an immediate rupture, if this De- 
mand was not agreed to, without delay: In 
this, he was ſo poſitive, that the Imperial 
Court at laſt yielded, they being then in no 
1 N con- 
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condition, to reſift a warlike Prince, and an 1207. 
Ar ay hardened by an exact Diſcipline, and ——— 
the Fatigues of a long War: ſo chat every 

thipg that was demanded, purſuant to that ſ 
Article of the Treaty of Munſter, was a. Y 


7 


* * 


- won, 


greed to be performed, within a. prefixed 


time: And upon that, the King of Sweden 
| marched his Army, under the moſt ru 


lar 
Diſcipline: thro? Sileſia, as had been agreed, 


into Poland. The Feſwits: made great oppo- 
ſition, to the performance: of what had been 


ſtipulated 3 but the Imperial Court would 
not provoke a Prince, who they thought 
way ſeeking a colour, to break with them: 


So, by the day prefixed, all the Churches 


were reſtored, t the Proteſtants. in Sile/ia: 


Upon this, he was highly. magnified, and 

great Endeavours were again uſed, to engage 
him in the Alliance; but he was ſo ſet againſt 
the Czar, whom ye patent to dethrone, 


that nothing could then divert him'from it 
Yet he ſo far entred into the Intereſts o 
Religion, that, as he wrote to the King of 
France, deſiring him not to oppoſe the my 
of Pruſſia, in his Pretenſions on Neufchaſtel;; 


he alſo wrote to the Cantons, deſiring 
them to 2 and ſupport them. The 
eeing thoſe Characters of Zeal in 


antons oſe C | 
him, ſent a French Gentleman of Quality to 


him, the Marquis de Rocbegude, to! let him 


know what _— they had to his recom- 
mendation, and to deſire him to interpoſe 
his good offices, with the King of France, 
for ſetting at liberty about three — 
| : er- 
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5 1707. Perſons, who were condemned to the Gal. 
[ leys, and treated moſt cruelly in them, 
upon no other pretence, but becauſe they 
would not change their Religion, and had 
endeavoured to make their eſcape out of 
France: He received this meſſage with a par- 
ticular, civility, and immediately complied 
TIL with it; ordering his Miniſter, at the Court 
5 > of France, to make it his deſire to that King, 
that theſe Confeffors might be delivered to 
im: But the Miniſters of France ſaid, that 
5 was a point of the King's Government at 
home, in which he could not ſuffer foreign 
Princes to meddle: He ſeemed ſenſible of 
this neglect, and it was hoped, that when his 
affairs could admit of it, he would expreſs a 
| due reſentment of it. 

A Sedi- ,- To end all the Affairs of Germany, for 
| rionin this year, at once; I muſt mention a Quar- 
. © rough, Tel, Taiſed in Hamborougb between ſome. pri- 
:Y | vate Perſons, one of whom was a Lutheran 
Miniſter; which created a great diviſion in 


| | that City. One ſide was protected by the Se- 
_ 1+ nate, which gave ſo great a diſguſt to the 
3 other ſide, that it was like to end in a 
1 Revolt againſt the Magiſtrates, and à Civil 
1 War within the Town: And it being known, 


3 : that the King of Denmark had, for many 
3 z years, had an eye on that Place, the neigh- 


4 3 : bouring Princes apprehended, that he might 

| take advantage from theſe Commotions, 

4 or that the weaker ſide might chuſe rather 

: : to fall under his power, than under the Re- 
=. venges of the adverſe Party. The Kings of 
n A | \. -: - + 7 ONT 
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Sweden and Pruſſia, with the Houſe of Bruns. 1707, 
wick, reſolved therefore to ſend Troops 
thither, to quiet this diſtraction, and to 
chaſtize the more refractory; while the Em - 

peror's Miniſters, together with the Queen's, 
endeavoured to accommodate. matters, 
without ſuffering them to run to extre-- 
Mercy nen 501 WIN 


* 4 


It remains, that I give an account of the The... 


Campaign in Flanders. The French kept cloſe can 
within their Poſts; 'tho” the Duke of Marl- £544. 
borough often drew out his Troops, to ſee, 

if that could provoke them; but they were 
reſolved not to fight on 7 55 terms; 

and it was not thought adviſeable to at- 


tempt the Toreing their Poſts. . They lay, for 
ſome Months, looking on one another; 
but both Armies had h hind them ſuch à 
ſafe and plentiful conveyance of Proviſions, 
that no want of any {off Se either 
fide to dislodge. The Duke of Yendoms 
had Orders, to ſend Detachments, to rein- 
force Mateſchal Pillars, in lieu of thoſe 
Detachments, that he had been ordered to 
ſend to Provence. The Duke of Savoy 
ſeemed to wonder, that the Confederates. 
lay fo, quiet, and gave the Duke of Ven. 
dome no diſturbance; ahd that they could 
not, at leaſt, oblige him to keep all his. 
Army together: At laſt the Duke of Mart- 
borough, decamped, and moved towards 
French © Flanders. : © The * Frehth decamped, 
about the "Jame time, but lodged them- 
ſelves again in ſuch” a fafe Camp, that he 
"Part II. Ppp could 
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1707. could. not force them into any Action: 


„ aac 


— Nor was his Army ſo numerous, as to ſpare 


a Body to undertake a Siege, by that means 
to draw them to a Battle; ſo that the 
Campaign was carried on there, in a very 
inoffen rve manner, on both ſides : And 
thus matters 1 85 in the Continent, every 
ert iNET 


Affairs France ſet out no Fleet this year, and 


at dea- 


ri. 


Element: The Prince's Council was very 
unhappy, in the whole conduct of the 


1 7 * 


. 
«4. 2. 


et we never had greater loſſes on that 


Cruizers and Convoys: The Merchants 


made heavy complaints, and not without 


reaſon: Convoys were ſometimes denied 
them; and . when they were granted, they 
were often delayed Beyond ths: time limi- 
ted, for the Merchants to get their Ships 
in readineſs: and; the ſailing: Orders were 


ſometimes ſent them ſo unhappily (but as 
Wavy ſaid, fo..treacherouſly) that a French 


Squadron was then lying in their way, to 
5 Re them. 1 was liable to very 
ſevere Reflections; For many of the Con- 
voys, as well as the Merchant-Ships, were 
taken : And to compleat the misfortunes of 
Our Affairs at Sea, this year, when Sir Clou- 


_deſly Shovel, Was failing home, with the 


; 2550 Ships, by an unaccountable care- 


ſneſs and ſecurity, he, and two other 


capital Ships, ran foul upon thoſe Rocks, 
beyond the Land, End, known by the 


name of the, Biſbop and bit Clerks; and 


they were in a minute broke to * ; 
pg id pi; 130% "+ 0 7-403 111 1 4a 0 
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ſo that not a Man of them eſcaped: It 1705. 
was dark, but there was no wind, other 
wiſe the whole Fleet had perifhed with 
them: All the reft tack'd in time, and fo 

they were ſaved. Thus one of the greateſt 
Seamen of the Age was loſt, by an Error 

in his own Profeſſion, and a great mis- 
reckoning; for he had lain by, all the day 
before, and ſet ſail at night, believing, that 

next. morning, he would have time enough 

to guard againſt running on thoſe Rocks; 

* he was ſwallowred up within three hours 
This was the ſtate of our Affairs abroad, Bocce 
both by Sea and Land. Things went at „ich re- 
home, in their ordinary Channels: But lation co 
the Conduct, with relation to Scotland, n. 
was more unaccountable: For whereas, it 
might have been reaſonably expected, that 

the Management of the newly united part 

of this Ifland, fhould have been particu- 


larly taken care af, ſo as to give no juſt 


diſtaſte to the Scots, nor offer handles to 
thoſe, who were ſtill endeavauring to 
inflame that Nation, and to encreaſe their 
averſion to the Union: Things were, on f 


the contrary, ſo ordered, as if the defign 


had been to contrive methods, to exaſpe- 
rate the Spirits of the People there. Though 
the Management of the Scoteb Revenue 
was to fall into the Lord Treaſurer's hands, 
on the firſt of May, no care was taken to 
have all the Commiſſions ready at the 
day, with new Officers to ſerve in them: 
93 e 80 
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2707. $0 dat the whole Trade of "Scotland was 


ſtop'd, for almoſt two Months, for want 
of Orders, to put it into the new courſe, 
in which it was to be carried on. Three 


Months | paſſed, before the Equivalent was 


ſent to Scotland: And when Wines and 
other Merchandize were imported into 
England from thence, Seizures were every 


where made, and this was managed with 
a particular affectation of roughneſs. All 


theſe things heightened the prejudices, 


with which that Nation had been poſſeſſed, 
againſt the Union : It was alſo known, 


that many Meſſages paſſed, between Scot- 


land and France; and that there were many 
meetings, and much conſultation, among 
. the diſcontended party there: A great Body 


on: Theſe things were done, in fo bare- 


appeared openly for the Pretended Prince 
of Wales; and celebrated his Birth- day very 
publickly, both at Edinburgb, and in other 
places of the Kingdom; and it was openly 
talked, that there was now an opportu- 
nity, that was not to be loſt, of invading 
the Kingdom, tho' with a ſmall Force; 
and that a general concurrence, from the 
Body of that Nation, might be depended 


faced a manner, that no check being 
given to them, nor enquiry made after 
them, by thoſe who were in the Govern- 


| — it gave oceaſion to many melancholy 


eculations. The Management from Eng- 
land looked, like a thing concerted, to 


heighten that diſtemper; and the whole 
tet 1 


CON- 


—— 


ef Queen ANNE! 967 
conduct of the Fleet afforded great cauſe of 1707. 


jealouſy. 


But to open this, as clearly as it has yet 4 new 


appeared to me, I muſt give 'an account 


of a new Scene at Court. It was obſerved, 
that Mr, Harley, who had been for ſome 
years Secretary of State, had gained great 
credit with the Queen, and began to ſet 
up for himſelf, and to act no more under 
the direction of the Lord Treaſurer : There 
was one of the Bedchamber Women, who, 
being - nearly related to the Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough, had been taken care of by 


her, together with her whole Family (for 
they were fallen' low) in a moſt -particular | 


manner. She brought her not only into that 
Poſt, but ſhe had treated her with ſuch a 


confidence, that it had introduced her into 


a high degree of favour with the Queen; 
which, for ſome years, was conſidered as 
an effect of the Dutcheſs' of Marlborougb's 
credit with her: She was alſo nearly rela- 


ted to Mr. Harley and they two entred in- 


to a cloſe correſpondence. She learned the- 


Arts of a Court and obſerved the Queen's | 


_ temper with ſo much application, that ſhe 
got far into her heart: And ſhe imployed all 
her credit, to eſtabliſh Harley in the ſupreme 
Confidence with the Queen, and to alie- 


nate her affections from the Dutcheſs of 


Marlborough, who ſtudied no other method 
of preſerving her favour, but by purſuing 
the true intereſt of the Queen, and of the 
Kingdom, It was ſaid, that the Prince was 
| © . - a brought 
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1507. brought into the concert; and that he was | - 

made to apprehend, that he had tooſmalla * 

| . _ ſhare in the Government, and chat he was + 
5 - © ſhut out from it, by the great power, that fy 
= the Duke of Marlborough: and the Lord 
| tag. de or . 
i Treaſurer had drawn into their hands: It M 
| was ſaid, all depended on them, that the 1 
5 Queen was only a Cypher in the Govern- | BI 

ment, that ſhe was in the Dutcheſs of ** 

Marlborough's hands, as her Affairs were * 

in the Duke of Marlborough's: It was like fo 

wiſe talked among thoſe , who made their bat 

Court to the new Favourites, that there 3 

was not now a Facobite in the Nation, that 5 

- oa all were for the Queen, and that, without * 

| doubt, ſhe would reign out-peaceably her — 

| whole Life; but ſhe needed not concern D. 

x herſelf for a Germain Family: Theſe diſcourſes = 

began to break out, and gave ſad thoughts & 

to thoſe to whom they were brought. This P 8 

went on too long little regarded; the Dut- 51 

cheſs of Marlborough ſeemed ſecure of her 5 

intereſt in the Queen, and ſhewed no jea- NV 

louſy of a Favour, to which herſelf gave the 


the firſt-riſe, This was the ſtate of the Ni 
Court at the opening of the Seſſion of Pau- fin 


4 liament. . I ; | | ot] 
Promo- There were, at that time, three Biſhop- fre 
* in ricks vacant: Trela had been removed, ha 
be the Summer before, from Exeter to Win- : 
Church. - , ( - i thi 
cheſter ; which gave great diſguſt to many, he Tor 
being conſiderable for nothing, but his brith He 

& his intereſt in Cornwall. TheLord Treaſurer 


had engaged himſelf to him, and he 7 


ſenſible that he was much reflected. upon 1707. 
for it: But he, to ſoften the cenſure that 
this brought on him, had promiſed, that, 9 


for the future, Preferments ſhould be be- 


ſtowed on men well principled, with rela- 


tion to the preſent Conſtitution, and on 
Men of Merit. The Queen, without regard- 
ing this, did ſecretly engage [herſelf to Dr. 
Blackball. for Exeter; and Cheſter (being at 
the ſame time void, by the death of Dr. Strat- 
ford) to Sir William Dawes for that See. 
Theſe Divines were in themſelves Men of 
value and worth, but their notions were 
all on the other ſide; They had ſubmitted 
to the Government, but they, at leaſt Black- 
ball, ſeemed to condemn the Revolution, 
and all that had been done purſuant to it. 
Da wes alſo was looked on, as an aſpiring Man 
who would ſet himſelf at the head of the Tory 


party: ſo this Nomination gave a great dis- 


guſt. To qualify this a little, Patrick, the 
pious and learned Biſhop of Ely, dying at 


this time, the Queen advanced More from 


Norwich thither; and Dr. Trimnell, a wor- 


thy Perſon in all reſpects, was named for 


Norwich: yet this did not quiet the unea- 
ſineſs, many were under, by reaſon of the 
other Nominations, which ſeemed to flow 
from the Queen herſelf, & ſo diſcovered her 
inclinations. To prevent the ill effects, that 


this might have, in the approaching Seſſion, | 


ſome of the Eminent Members of the 
Houſe of Commons were called to a Meet- 
ing, with the Dukes of Somerſet and De- 
9 Pp p 4. von{hire : 
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1707. 
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Loſſes at 
dea. 
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vonſhire: Theſe Lords aſſured them, in the 
Jueen's name, that ſhe was very ſenſible 
of the ſervices, the Whigs did her; and 


tho* ſhe had engaged herſelf ſo far, with 


relation to thoſe two Biſhopricks, that ſhe 
could not recall the promiſes ſhe had made, 
yet for the future, ſhe. was reſolved to 


ev them full content, But while this was 
a 


id to ſome Whigs, Harley and his Friends 
St. Fobn and Harcourt, took great pains on 
the Leaders of the Tories (in particular 
on Hanmer, Bromley and Freeman.) to en- 


gage them in the Queen's intereſts; aſſur- 
ing them, that her heart was with them, that 


ſhe was weary of the Tyranny of the Whigs, 


and long'd to be deliver'd from it. But they 


were not wrought'on, by that management; 
they either miſtruſted it, as done only to 
enſnare them, or they had other views, 
which they did not think fit to own. This 
double-dealing came to be known, and 
gave occaſion to much jealouſy and diſtruſt, 
A little before the Seſſion was opened, an 
eminent misfortune happen'd at Sea: A Con- 
voy, of five Ships of the Line of Battel, 


was ſent to Portugal, to guard a great Fleet 


of Merchant-Ships; and they were order- 


ed to fail, as if it had been by concert, at 
a time when a Squadron from Dunkirk had 
joined another from Breſt, and lay in the 


way, waiting for them. Some Advertiſe- 


ments were brought to the Admiralty, of 
this Conjunction, but they were not belie- 
ved. When the French ſet upon * the 
2 Lande aut | Cons 


was a Parliament, that 


— 


/ 


taken, ſo that only one eſcaped, much 
ſhattered: But they had fought ſo long, 
that moſt of the Merchant men had time 
to get away, and ſailed on not being pur- 
ſued, and ſo got ſafe to Lisbon. This, com- 
ing almoſt at the ſame time with the mis- 
fortune, that happened to Shovel, the Seſſion 


was begun with a melancholy face; and a 
\ Diſpute, upon their opening, had almoſt 
put them into great diſorder. 5 
It was generally een that tho? this Piſputes 
| ad now ſate two chis Par- 
ears, yet it was a new Parliament, by rea- liament. 


on it had been let fall, and was revived by 
a Proclamation, as was formerly told: And 
the conſequence of this was, that thoſe who 
had got Places, were to go to a new Elec- 
tion. Others maintained, that it could not 
be a new Parliament, ſince it was not ſum- 
moned by a new. Writ, but by virtue of 
a Clauſe in an Act of Parliament. The Duke 
of Marlborougb, upon his coming over, pre- 
vailed to have it yielded to be a new Par- 
lament ; but Harley was for maintaining it 
to be an old Parliament. The Houſe of 
Commons | choſe the ſame Speaker over 


again, and all the uſual Forms, in the firſt 
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Convoy did their part very gallantly, tho' 1707. 
the Enemy were three to one; one of the 
Ships was blown up, three of them were | 


% 


beginning of a new Parliament, were ob- 


feind 1: 5 | | 
Theſe were no ſooner over, than the 
Complaint of the Admiralty were offered 


i IE. 


1 
i 
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1707. to both Houſes: Great Loſſes were made, 


—— and all was imputed: to the weakneſs, or 
to a worſe diſpoſition, 'in ſome, who. had 


Com- 
plaints 
of the 
Admi- 


ralry. 


great Credit with the Prince, and were 


believed to govern that whole matter: For 
as they were entirely poſſeſſed of the 

Prince's confidence, ſo w the Prince's. 
Council was divided in their opinions, the 
decifion was left to the Prince, who. un- 
derſtood very little of thoſe matters, and 
was always determined by others. By this 
means they were really Lord High Admi- 
ral, without being liable to the Law for 
errors and miſcarriages. This Council was 
not a legal Court, warranted by any Law, 


tho they aſſumed that to themſelves; being 


Counſellors, they were bound to anſwer 
only for their fidelity. The Complaints 
were feebly managed, at the Bar of the 
Houſe of Commons; for it was ſoon un- 
derſtood, that not only the Prince, but the 

ueen likewiſe concerned herſelf much in 


this matter: And both looked on it as a 


deſign, levelled at their Authority. Both 


Whigs and Tories ſeemed to be at firſt 
equally zealous in the matrer; but by rea- 
ſon of the oppoſition of the Court, all 


thoſe, who intended to recommend them 


ſelves to favour, abated of their zeal. Some 
were vehement in their endeavours to baffle 
the Complaints: They had great advan- 


tages, from the Merchants managing their 


Complaints but poorly; ſome were fright- 
ed, and others were practiſed on, and were 
ö "$70 1 car- 
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the Merchants loſt their Markets, were put 


Pu 
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the Fleet, and to make excuſes for all the 


Misfortunes that had happened. That which 


had the chief operation, on the whole To- 


ry Party, was, that it was ſet round a- 
mong them, that the deſign of all theſe Com- 


plaints was, to er the Earl of Orford again 
at the Head of the Fleet: Upon which 
they all changed their note, and they, in 


concurrence with thoſe, who were in Offi- 


ces, or pretended to them, managed the 
matter ſo, that it was let fall, very little to 
their honour. Unkind Remarks were made 


on ſome, who had changed their Conduct 


upon their being preferred at Court: But 


the matter was managed with more Zeal. 


and Courage in the Houſe of Lords; both 
Whigs and Tories concurring in it. 9 

A Committee was appointed, to examine 
the Complaints; they called the Merchants, 


„ 


| carried even to magnify” the Conduct of 1707. 


who had ſigned the Petition, before them; Lords. 


and treated them not with the ſcorn, that 
was very indecently offered them by ſome 
of the Houſe of Commons, but with great 


patience and gentleneſs: They obliged them, 


to prove all their Complaints, by Witneſſes 
upon Oath. In the proſecution of the En- 
quiry, it appeared, that many Ships of War 
were not fitted out, to be put to Sea, but 
lay in Port neglected, and in great decay; 
that Convoys had been often flatly denied 
the Merchants, and that, when they were 
promiſed, they were ſo long delayed, that 


to 


/ 


Examin- 
ed by the 
Houſe of 


- 


— ſhable Goods, ſuffered great damage in 


proper Stations in the Channel; and when 


to r to Sea, they had not their ſailing 
| | Orders ſent them, till the Enemies Ships 
weere laid in their way, prepared to fall on 


nes might have been prevented, had been 
offered to the Admiralty, but had not only 


offered them, had been ill treated for doing 


to the Houſe of Lords; upon which, the 

Lord Treaſurer moved, that a Copy of the 

mM Report might be ſent to the Lord Admiral, 
1 which was done, and in a few days an An- 

| wer was ſent to the Houſe, excuſing, or 
_ ., juſtifying the Conduct, in all the branches 
| of it. The chief Foundation of the Anſwer 
was, that the great Fleets, which were kept 

in the Mediterranean , obliged us to ſend 
away ſo many of our Ships and Seamen 
thither, that there was not a fufficient num- 

ber left, to guard all our Trade ; while the 
Enemy turned all their Forces at Sea into 
Squadrons, for deſtroying it; and that all 

the Ships, that could be ſpared,. from the 
Publick Service abroad, were imployed to 
ſecure the Trade; the Promiſe of Convoys 

had been often delayed, by reaſon of croſs 


Winds, and other Accidents, that had hin- 


dred 


1707, to great charge, and, when they had peri- 
them: The Cruizers were not order d to 


/ ___ Convoys were «pointed, and were ready 
t 


them, which had often happened. Many 
Advertiſements, by which thoſe Misfortu- 


been neglected if hg" but thoſe, who 


it. The Committee made Report of all this 


a ei ia Ge ²—‚ , r cocwocimÞ Tt cizo o o 
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dred the Return of our Men of War longer, 
than was expected; they being then abroad, 
convoying other Merchant- Ships: And it 
_ was ſaid, that there was not a ſufficient 
number- of Ships, for Cruizers and Con- 
voys both. The P 


aper ended, with ſome 


255 


* * * 
— | - 
* * 
. 
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ſevere Reflections on the laſt Reign, in 


which great Sums were given, for the 


building of Ships, and yet the Fleet was 


at that time much diminiſhed, and Four 


Thouſand Merchant Ships had been taken 


Doug that War: This was believed to 
e 


have been ſuggeſted by Mr. Harley, on de- 
ſign to en King William's Miniltry. 

pon reading of this Anſwer, a new and 
'a fuller Examination of the Particulars was 
again refumed, by the ſame Committee; 
and all the Allegations in it were exactly 
conſidered: It appeared, that the half of 
thoſe Seamen, that the Parliament had pro- 
vided for, were not employed in the Medi- 


terranean, that many Ships lay idle in Port, 


and were not made uſe of; and that in the 
laſt War, in which it appeared there were 
more Seamen, tho' not more Ships, employ- 


ed in the Mediterranean, than were now 


kept there, yet the Trade was ſo carefully 
looked after, by Cruizers and Convoys, 
that few Complaints were then made: And 
as to the Reflections made on the laſt Reign, 
it was found that not half the Sum, that 
was named, was ROI for the building of 
Ships; and that inſtead of the Fleet's being 
diminiſhed, -during that War, as had 9 1 
31 Fi. ' x 2 ri˖m- 


eto © When the Examination; was: ended, and 
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1707. affirmed, it was increaſed by above Forty 


Ships; nor, could any proof be given, that 


* 
J ? 


© * *four-thouſand Ships were taken during that 


War. All the Seamen, who were then taken 
and exchanged, did not exceed 15000, and 


in the prefent. War, 18000 were already 


exchanged; and we had 2000 ſtill remaining 
in our Enemies hands: ſo much had the 


Prince been impoſed on, in that Paper, that 


was ſent to the Lords in his name. 


the Queen reported to the Houſe, it was reſolved to 
in; lay the Whole matter before the Queen, in 
an Addreſs; and then the Tories diſcovered 
the deſign, that they drove at; for they 
moved in the Committee, that prepared the 
Addreſs, that the blame of all the Miſcar- 
riages might be laid on the Miniſtry, and 
on the Cabinet Council. It had bcen often 


ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, that it was not 


intended, to make any complaint of the 
Prince himſelf; and it not being admitted, 
that his Council was of a legal Conlticrion 
the. complaining of them would be an ac- 
Knowing their Authority; therefore the 
blame could be laid regularly no where, 
but-on the Miniſtry : This was ou pres- 
fed by the Duke o 2 the Earl of 
Rocbeſter, and the Lord Hauerſbam. But to 
this it was anſwered, by the Earl of Orford, 
the, Lord Somers, and the Lord Halifax, that 
the Houſe ought to lay before the Queen 
only that, which was made out before them 
upon Oath: and therefore ſince, 555 
| © waole 
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whole Examination, the Miniſtry, and the 17 
Cabinet. Council were not once na- 


med, they could offer the Queen no- 


thing, to their prejudice. Som̃e of the 
things complained of, fell on the Navy- 
Board, which was a Body, acting by a le- 
gal Authority: The Lords ought to lay be- 
fore the Queen, ſuch Miſcarriages as were 
proved to them; and leave it to Her, to 
bud out, on whom the blame ought to be 
caſt: So far was the Miniſtry, from appear- 
ing to be in fault, that they found ſeve- 


o 


ral Advertiſements were ſent, by the Secre 


EOS 


7? 


taries of State, to the Admirality, that, as 
appeared afterwads, were but too well groun- 
ded, yet theſe were neglected by them; and 
that which . raiſed the, clamour the higher, 
was, that during the Winter there were 
no Cruizers, lying in the Channel; ſo that 
many Ships which had run thro' all dangers 
at Sea, were taken in ſight of Land: for the 
Privateers came up boldy to our Ports. All 
this was digeſted into a full and clear Addreſs, 
laid, by the Houfe, before the Queen: There 
was a general Anſwer made to it, giving 
Aſſurances, that the Trade ſhould be care- 
fully loked to; but nothing elſe followed 
upon it; and the Queen ſeemed to be high- 
ly offended at the whole proceeding. At 
this time, an Enquiry likewiſe into the Af- 
fairs of mo was begun in both Houſes. 
The | 
ſuch poſitive Orders recalling him, that 


if 


arl of Peterhorougb had received nag 


tho' he delayed as long as he could, yet Spain, 


at 


s — 
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45065, at laſt he came home in Auguſt : But the 
Deen, before the would, admit him into 


* 


her preſence, required of him an account o 


ſome. particulars -in his Conduct, both in 


1 *- Military matters, in lis Negotiations, and in 

—W the diſpoſal of the Maney remitted to him. 

. He made ſuch general Anſwers, as gave 

* —  Tittle ſatisfaction? But he ſeemed to feſerve 

1 5 the matter, to a Parliame Examination, 
Al the Tories magnified his Conduct, and 
E itudied to detract from the Earl of Galway; 
1 bur it was thought, that the Miniſtry were 
6 | under ſome reſtraints, with felation to the 
7 Earl of Peterborough, tho” he did not ſpare 

-A them; which gave occaſion to many to ſay, 

h they were afraid. of him, and durſt not pro- 

voke him. The Whigs, on the other hand, 

maade ſevere Remarks on his Conduct: The 

'_ + __, Complaints, that King Charles made of him, 


were read, upon which he brought ſuch 


5 5 à number of Papers, and ſo many Witneſſes 
1 to the Bar, to juſtify his Conduct, that after 
ten or twelve days, ſpent wholly in reading 

FS Papers, and in hearing Witneſſes, both Hou- 

IT _ Tes grew equally Wear, or the matter; ſg 
Without coming to any Concluſion, or to any 


Vote, they let all, that related to him, fall: 


But that gave them a handle, to conſider the 
preſent ſtate of Affairs in Spain. It was found, 

_ . that we had not above half the Troops 
there, that the Parliament had made pro- 
-  - © viſion, for; and that not above half 
the Officers, that belohged to thote 

| OT | | | 4 Bodies 
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which was entred upon by both Houſes, 
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Bodies, ſerved there; this gave the 1207. 
Houſe of Commons à high diſtaſte, and it Y — 
was hoped by the Tories, chat they ſhould;- 
have carried the Houſe,” to ſevere Votes: 
and warm Addreſſes on that hee ; which 

was much laboured by them, in order to 
load the Miniſtry. In this, Harley and his 
Party were very cold and paſſive, and it 


was generally believed, that the matter was 


rivately ſet on by them: But the Court 
ent an explanation of the whole matter co 


the Houſe, by which it appeared, that tho, 
by Death and Deſertion, the number of the 
1 


ogps there was much diminiſhed, yet the 
whole number provided, or at leaſt very 


near it, was ſent out of England. The Ser- 


vice in Spain was much decried; and there 
was good reaſon for it; things there could 
not be furniſhed, but at exceſſive rates, and 


the Soldiers were generally ill uſed in their 


quarters. They were treated very unkind-. 
about him, and by the bigotted Span- 

_ During theſe Debates, ſevere things were 170g. 
ſaid in general, of the Conduct of Affairs, in 
both Houſes: It was obſerved; that a vaſt 
Army was well ſupplied in Flanders, but 


that the intereſt of the Nation required, 
that Spain ſhould be more conſidered: It 


was moved in both Houſes, that the Em- 
eror ſhould be earneſtiy applied to, to ſenld 
rince 77 into Spain; Complaints were: 
Fart II. e alſo 
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1708. Aſo made of the Duke of Marlborough, as ſe 

+ - continuing the War, tho”, at the end of MW Pp. 
the Campaign of 1706, the French had offe- Q 
red to yield up Spain and the Weſt- Indies 65 

But that was a falſe ſuggeſtion. All theſ * 

heats in the Houſe, after they 1 this Ur 

vent, were allayed The Queen aſſured them, 10 

all paſt errors ſhould be redreſſed for the ha 

future; and with repeated importunities, ſhe 2 

preſſed the Emperor to ſend Prince Eugene 01 

to Spain: That Court delayed to comply in fiy 

this particular; but ſent” Count Staremberp th 

thither, who had indeed acquired a very high va 

Reputation. The Queen entered alſo into en- bio 

. gagements with'the Emperor, that ſhe would To 

tranſport, Pay and furniſh all the Troops, "i 

| that he could ſpare for his Brother's ſervice. 70 
„Thbeſe ſteps quieted the diſcontent the Houſe A 

had expreſſed, upon the ill Conduct of Affairs . wit 

in Spain; but upon Stanbope's coming over, An 

he gave a better proſpect of Affairs there; * 

and he found a readineſs, to agree to all the ot] 

poſitions, that he was ſent over to make. gr 

5 All this while an Act was preparing, both 12 

| for a better ſecurity to our Trade by Crui- uy 

Zzers and Convoys, and for the encouraging fon 

. -Privateers, particularly in the. Veſt Indies, wh 

and in the South. Sea. They were to have De 

all they could take, entirely to themſelves; 12 

the ſame encouragement was alſo gi- FM 

ven to the Captains of the Queen's Ships, ws 

| a with this difference, that the Captains of hat 
. Privateers were to divide their Capture, W 
| according to agreements made among _ ; 


1 
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ſelves z butt chey left the diſtriburion of 1708. 
Prizes; taken by Men of War, to the 
Queen WhO, by Proclamation, ordered 


them to be divided into eight ſhares; of 


which® the Captain was to have three, 


unleſs he had a ſuperior Offider over him, 


in Which caſe, the Commodore was to 


have one of the three; the other five parts 
were to be diſtributed equally, among the 
Officers and Marines of the Ships, put in 
five different Claſſes. All che Clauſes, that 


the Merchants deſired, to encourage Pri- 


vateers, were readily grantęd, and it was 


hoped, that a great ſtock would be raiſed 
to carry on this private War. This paſt 


without oppoſition, all concurring in it. 
But as to other matters, the Tories dis- 
covered much ill- humour againſt the Mi- 


niſtry; which broke out on all occaſions: 


And the jealouſies, with which the. Whigs 
were poſſeſſed, made them aàs cold as the 
others were hot. This gaveithe-Minifcers 
great uneaſineſs: They found Mr. Harley 
was endeavouring to ſupplantthem at Court, 
and to heighten 95 oufies ofithe Whigs; 
for he ſet it about among the Tories, as 
well as among the Whigs, that both tlie 


Duke of Marlborougb and the Lord Treaſu- 
rer were as much inclined, to come into mea- 


ſures with the Tories, as the Queen herſeif 


was: This broke out, and was like to have 


had very ill effects; it had almoſt loſt them the 
Whigs, tho' it did not bring over the Tories. 
At this time two Diſcoveries were made, 
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1708. very unlucky for Mr. Harley: Tallard wrote 
——oft to Chamillard, but he ſent his Letters 
Diſcove-OPEeNnz.0O, the Secretary's Office, to be per- 
Co... uſed and ſealed up, and ſo to be conveyed 


* by the way of Holland: Theſe were opened, 
euce upon ſome ſuſpicion in Holland; and it 


warn .. àppeared, that one, in the Secretary's Office, 
| put Letters in them, in which, as he offered 


_ +his ſervice to the Courts of France and St. 


Cermaint, fo. he gave an account of all 


Tranſactions here: In one of theſe, he ſent 


a: copy of che Letter, that the Queen was 


to write, in her own hand, to the Em- 


prove : And he marked what parts of the 
Letter were: drawn by the Secretary, and 
what Additions were made to it, by the 
Lord Treaſure: This was the Letter, by 
 which:the Queen preſſed the ſending Prince 
Eugene into Spain, and this, if not inter- 
2 would have been at Ver ſailles, many 
ays before it could reach Vienna. He, 
who ſent this; wrote, that by this they 
ight ſee what Service he could do them, 

if well encouraged; all this was ſent over 
to the Duke of Marlborough, and upon 
ſearch, it was found to be writ by one 
Gregg, a Clerk, whom Harley had not 
only entertained, but had taken into a 
particular Confidence, without - enquiry 
into the former parts of his life; for 
he was a vicious and a neceſſitous Perſon, 
who had 1 0 Secretary to the _- 
6 0 in Denmark, but was diſmiſſed by 
him, for thoſe his ill qualities. Harley 55 
** £ P60 - made 


* 


made uſe of him to bes him intelligence, 1 50g 


and he came to truſt 
and the ſealing up of the Letters, which 
the French Priſoners, here in England, ſent 
over to France; and by that means, he got 
into the method of ſending intelligence thi- 


ther. He when ſeized on, either upon Re- 
morſe, or the hopes of pardon, confeſſed 


all, and ſigned his confeſſion; upon that he 


was tried; he pleaded guilty, and was con- 


demned as à Traitor, for correſponding with: 


the Queen's Enemies. At thei ſame time 


Valiere and Bara, whom Harley had imploy- 


ed, as his Spies, to go oft over to Calais, 


under the pretence of bringing him intel- 
ligence, were informed againft; as Spies im- 


ployed by France, to get intelligence from 
England; who carried over many Letters 
to Calai and Bulloign : and, as wes believ- 


ed, gave ſuch information of our Trade 


and Convoys, that by their means, we had 


made our great loſſes at Sea. They were 


often complained of upon ſuſpicion, but they 


were always protected by Harley; yet the 
preſumptions againſt chem were ſo violent, 
that they were at laſt ſeized on and brought 
up Priſoners. Theſe Accidents might make 
Harley more earneſt, to bring about a change 


in the conduct of affairs, in which he relied 


on the Credit of the new Favourite. The 
Duke of Marlborough, and the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, having diſcovered many of his prac- 


tices, laid thèm before the Queen: She would 


believe nothing, that was ſuggeſted to his 
e711 Qqqg. preju- 
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LE 


m with the peruſal, 


Duke of Marlborougb's offering to quit, and 
ſtadied, -with ſome ſoft exprefiions, to di- 
vert him from that Reſglution,: but he was 
firm,” and ſhe did not yield to them: So 
they both went away, ta the wonder of 
the whole Court. Immediately after, the 
ueen went to the Cabinet Council, and 
Harley opened ſome matters, relating to 
foreign Affairs: The whole Board was ve- 
ry uneaſy; the Duke of Somerſet ſaid, he 
did not ſee how they could deliberate on 
ſuch matters, ſince the General was not 
with them; he repeated this with ſome 


and ſullen, that the Cabinet Council was 
a | oon at an end; and the eres that 


vehemence,; while all the reſt looked ſo cold 


E 


PE 


the reſt- of her Miniſters, and the chief 
Officers, were reſolved to withdraw from 


1708. 


my - -- 
— * 


her Service, if ſhe did not recall the Two, 


that had left it. It was ſaid, that ſhe would 


have put all to the hazard, if Harley him. 
ſelf had not apprehended his danger, and 


Harley ſhould immediately leave his Poſt, 


_ which he did within two days: But the 
15 ſeemed to carry a deep Reſentment 
of 


his and the Lord Godolbbin's behaviour 


on this: occaſion; and tho they went on 
with her buſineſs, they found fey, had 
not her:Confidenee.  The-Dutcheſs of Mari 
borough did, for ſome weeks, abſtain from 
going to Court, but afterwards that breach 
was made up in appearance, tho' it was 
little more than an appearance. Both Houſes 
of Parliament expreſſed a great concern, 
at this Rupture in the Cour: see 
hended; the ill effects it might have: The 
Commons let the Bill of Supply lie on the 
Table, tho' it was ordered for that day: - 
And the Lords ordered a Committee, to 
examine Gregg 
Harley laid down, both Harcourt, then At- 


and the other Priſoners. As 


torney General, Manſell, the Comtroller of 


the Houſehold, and St. Jobn, the Secretary 
_ of War, went and laid down with him. 
ueen took much time to conſider, 


The 
how ſhe: ſhould fill ſome of theſe Places, 


but Mr. Boyle, Uncle to the Ear ] of Bur- 


Qqq 4 lington 


reſolved to lay down; The Queen ſent the 
next day for the Duke OF": Marlborough, | 
and after ſome Expoſtulations, ſhe told him 


R 


1708. Ungton, was preſently made Secretary of 


* 
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AnExa- The Lords, who were 7 inted to exa- 


_ mirarion mine Gregg, could not fin 
into that 
Corre- 


V 


| out much by 
him; he had but newly begun his deſigns 
of betraying ſecrets; and he had na Aſſo- 
ciates with him in it: He told them, that 
all the Papers of State lay ſo careleſsly a- 
bout the Office, that every one belonging 


to it, even the Door-keepers, might have 
read them all. Harley's cuſtom was to come 


to the Office, late on Poſt-nights, and after 


be had given his orders, and wrote his 
Letters, he uſually went away, and left 
all to be copied aut, when he was gone: 


By that means he came to ſee every ching, 


in particular the Queen's Letter to the 


Emperor. He ſaid, he knew the 
"Toulon in May laſt, but he did not diſcover 
it: for he had not entred on his ill Prac- 


tices till October: This was all he could 


fay. By the Examination of Valiere and 
Barra, and of many others, who lived about 
Dover and were imployed by them, a dif- 


covery was made of a conſtant intercourſe, 


they were in with Calais, under Harley's 
protection. They often went over with 
oats füll of 


Brandy; tho' both the Fog, ow and export 


were ſeverely prohibited: They, and thoſe 


who belong'd to the Boats, carried over 
by them, were well treated on the French 


_ fide, at the Governor's Houſe, or at the 


Commiſſary's; they were kept there, till 


their 


%. 


ooll, and brought back 


— 


— 
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their Letters could be ſent to Paris, and 170g. 
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y ſwore, they 
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1708. tions laſted for ſome weeks; when they 
— were ended, a full Report was made of 


them, to the Houſe of Lords; and they 
ordered the whole R ory with all the 
Examinations, to be lak before the Queen 
in an Abe, in which they repreſented 
to her the neceſſity of making Gregg a pu- 
blick ridge ay wet upon which he was 'exe- 
He continued to clear all other 
— "of any acceſſion to his crimes, of 
which / he. ſkemed very ſenſible, and died 
much better than he had lived. | 
A very few days after the breach, that 
had happened at Court, we were alarmed 
from Holland, with the news of a Deſign, 
of which the French made then no ſecret; 
that they were ſending the Pretended Prince 


of Wales to Scotland,” with a Fleet and an 


Army, to poſſeſs himſelf of chat Kingdom. 
But before I go further, I will give an 
account, of all that related to * Affain 


of t 2 — rt of the Iſland.” 
proceed - embers, ſent from Scotland, to 
ins with both Houſes of Parliament, were treated 
225 with very particular marks of Reſpect and 


Eſteem: and they were Perſons of ſuch 
diſtinction, chat they very well deſerved 
it. The firſt thing propoſed, in the Houſe 
of Commons, with relation to them, was 


to take off the ſtop, that was put on their 


Trade : It was agreed unanitnouſly, 'to pray 


the Queen by an Addreſs, that ſhe would 
give order for it; ſome debate ariſing only, 


whether it was a matter of Right or of Fa- 
| your: 
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vour: Harley . preſſed the. laſt, to juſtify 17508. 
thoſe proceedings, in which he himſelf 2 . 
ſo great a ſhare, as was formerly ſet forth, 


and on which others made ſevere Reflec 
tions: But ſince all agreed in the conclu- 


ſion, the diſpute concerning the premiſſes 


was ſoon let fall. After this, a more im- 
portant Matter was propoſed, concerning 


e Government of Scotland, whether it 


ould continue in a. diſtinct Privy Council, 
or not: All the Court was for it; Thoſe 
who governed Scotland, deſired to keep up 
their Authority there, with the advantage 
they made by it: and they gave the Mi- 
niſters of England great aſſurances, that by 
their influence, Elections might be ſo ma- 
naged as to ſerve all the Ends of the Court; 
but they ſaid, that without due care, theſe 
might be carried ſo, as to run all the con- 
trary way. This was the ſecret motive, 
yet this could not be owned in a publick 
Aſſembly; ſo that which was pretended, was, 
that many great Families in Scotland, with 
the greateſt part of the Highlanders, were 
ſo ill affected, that without a watchful 
Eye, ever intent upon them, they could 
not be kept quiet: It lay at too great a 
diſtance from London, to be governed by 
Orders ſent from thence. To this it was 
anſwered, that by the Circuits of the Juſti- 
ciary Courts, and by Juſtices. of Peace, that 


Country might be well governed, not- 


withſtanding its | diſtance, as Wales and 


Cornwall were. It was carried, upon a Di- 


viſion, 


13323 — —— e WISE — 2 — ＋3 -- — 
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1708. viſion, by «a great Majority, that there 
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== ſhould be only one Privy Council for the 


| 


whole Iſland. When it was ſent up to the 


Eords; it met with a great oppoſition there: 
The Court ſtood alone; all the Tories, 
and the much greater part of the Whigs 
were for the Bill. The Court ſeeing the 


Party for the Bill fo ſtrong, was willing to 
compound the matter; and whereas, by 
the Bill, the Council of Scotland was not 
to ſit after the firſt of May, the Court 
moved to have it continued, to the firſt of 
October. It was viſible that this was 2 
poſed only, in order to the managing Elec- 
tions for the next Parliament; ſo the Lords 
adhered to the day prefixed in the Bill: 
But a new Debate-aroſe about the power, 


given hy the Bill to the Juſtices of Peace, 


which ſeemed to be an encroachment 


on the juriſdiction of the Lords of Re. 


galities, "and of the / Hereditary Sheriffs 
and Stewards, who had the right of 


trying Criminals, in the firſt inſtance, 
for Ourteen days time: vet it was ordi- 


nary, in the caſes of great Crimes and 
Riots, for the Privy Council to take imme- 
diate cognizance of them, without any re- 


gard to the fourteen days; ſo by this Act, 


the Juſtices of Peace were only impowered 


to do that, which the Privy Council uſually 


did: and except the occaſion was ſo great, 
as to demand a quick diſpatch, it was not 
to be doubted, but that the Juſtices of Peace 
would have great regard to all private 


Rights; 


\ 
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Rights; yet ſince this had the appearances x 
of breaking in upon private Rights, this was 
much inſiſted on, by thoſe who hoped, by 
laying aſide theſe powers given to the juſti- 
ces of the Peace, to have gained the main 
point of keeping up a Privy Council in 
Scotland: For all the Scoteb Miniſters ſaid; 
the Country would be. in Seer danger, if 
there were not a ſupreme Government ſtill 
kept up in it: But it ſeemed an abſurd thing, 
that there ſhould be a different Adminiſtra- 
tion, where there was but one Legiſlature. 
While Scotland had an entire Legiſlature 
within it ſelf, the Nation aſſembled in Par- 
liament could procure the correction of er- 
rors in the Adminiſtration; Whereas now, 
that it was not a tenth part of the Legiſla- 
tive Body, if it was ſtill to be kept under a 
different Adminiſtration, that Nation could 

not have ſtrength enough, to procure a 
Redreſs of its Grievances in Parlia- 
ment; ſo they might come to be ſub- 
dued and governed as a Province: And 
the arbitrary way, in which the Council of 
Scotland had proceeded, ever ſince King 
James the Firſt's time, but more particular- 
ly ſince the Reſtoration, was freſh in me- 
mory, and had been no ſmall motive, to in- 
duce the beſt Men of that Nation to pro- 
mote the Union; that they might be deli - 
vered from the Tyranny of the Council: 
And their hopes would be diſappointed, if 
they were ſtill kept under that yoke. This 
Point was in concluſion yielded, and the 


Bill 


1 
1 
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1568; Bill paſs d, cho to the great 'diſcontent of 
the Court. There was a new Court of Ex. 
chequer created in Scotland, according to 
the frame of that Court in England: Spe- 
cial Acts were made, for the Elections and 
the Returns of the Repreſentatives, in both 
Houſes of Parliament; and ſuch was the 
diſpoſition of the Engl to-oblige them, and 
the behaviour of the Scots was ſo good 
and diſereet, that every thing that was pro. 
poſed for the good of their Country, was 
agreed to; both Whigs and Tories vied 
with one another, who ſhould fhew moſt 
Care and Concern for the Welfare of that 


1 as 


part of Great Britain. eee eee 
Abg. On the twentieth of February, which was 
4 but a few days after the Act, diſſolving the 
upon Council in Scotland, had paſs'd, we under- 
Scotland. ſtood there was a Fleet prepared in Dun- 
kirk, with about twelve Battalions, and a 
Train of all things neceſſary for a Deſcent 

in Scotland: And a few days after, we heard 
that the Pretended Prince of © Wales 

was come from Paris, with all the Brit- 

iſb and Iriſh,” that were about him, in 

order to his  Imbarkation: The ſurprize 

was great, for it was not looked for, 

nor had we' a proſpect of being able to 

ſet out in time a Fleet, able to deal with 
theirs, which conſiſted of Twenty · ſix 
Ships, moſt of them of above forty Guns: 
But that Providence (which has, on 

all occaſions, directed matters ſo happi- 

ly for our preſervation) did i” 4 

. gn - 
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Genally in this critical eonjucture. Our great- 1 


- 


eſt want was of Fry Wee mann the Fleet; 


for the Ships were ready to be put to Sea: 
This was ſupplied, by ſeveral Fleets of Mer- 
chant” Ships, that came home at that time, 
with their Convoys: The Flag Officers were 


ver N to the Seamen, and they |, 


beſtirred themſelves ſo effectually, that wit 

the help of an Embargo, there was a Fleet 
of above forty Ships, got ready in a fort- 
night's time, to the ſurprize of all at home, 


as well as abroad: Theſe ſtood over to > 


Dunkirk, juſt as they were imbarking there. 
Upon the ' ſight of ſo SEC a Fleet, Four- 
bin, who commanded the French Fleet, fent 
to Paris for new Orders: He himſelf was 
againſt venturing out, when they ſaw a ſu- 
ſuperior Fleet, ready to engage or to purſue 
them. The King of France ſent poſitive Or- 
ders, to proſecute the Deſign: So Fourbin 
(ſeeing that our Fleet, after it had ſhewed 
itſelf ro them, finding the Tides and Sea 
run high, as being near the Equinox, had 
failed back into the Downs ) took that -oc- , ;,... 


caſion to go out of *Dunkirk on the eight cailed 
of March: but contrary Winds kept him on from 


that ' Coaſt,” till che eleventh, and chen he ? 
ſet ſail with 4 fair Wind. Our Admiral, Sir 
George Bing, came over again to watch his 
motions; and as'foon as he underſtood, 

that he had fail'd, which was not till twen- 


ty hours after, he followed him. The French 


deſigned to have landed in the Frith, but 
they out · ſailed their Point a few 1 
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of: 335 the whole Body of the Kingdom 


d. have come in to them. But When 


abe .underſtood, on the thirteenth of 
March, that Bing was ſo near him, he tack'd, 
and; would not 

ement. Bi 


hat ehe c 
out A Sea; hors Was ſome 


purſued him, with all che Sail 
make, but the French ſtood 
. on the 


11 e a8 . a8 on, of 
place 1 — they deſigned 5 7 land) pur in in 
A till he Se hear what Faure the 


French 


* 


ſtay to venture an Enga- 


Force 
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| French ſteered: Tbs: 1 CSR hig! 

there Was a firong ( Gale of WU 
Alarm; of the intended Feng, 
were ſent to be to _— all ch 
ces about 1 The T Wege 1251 195 


mained in, England Be ered: to "march 


to Scotland : And the T in. Tel 


were ordered to m rthyard, co be 

realy » hen, en 1. 808 here A ö 
twelve Battalions ſent from Qſtend under a 
good Conyoy, and they lay at the Mouth 


good Convoꝝy, a 
| of the. Tine cill further < inp Thus all -pre- 
ipate that ſmal 


upon their landing: Of this.they-ſeemed {0 
well aſſured, that the Kit png of France. ſent 


Inſtructions, - to his Miniſters in all the 


| ebe > But it appeared, that the Frengþ 
relied. chiefly. on the alfiltancę, that c 
expected would have come in to, them, 


Courts that admitted of them, to be publiſh- N 
ed every where, that. the Preterided Prince bythe 


being invited by his Subjects, . chiefly cd. 


thoſe of Scotland, to take gd of the 
Throne of his Anceſtors, the King had ſent 
him over at their deſire, with ,a Fleet an 
Army to aſſiſt him: That he was reſol⸗ 
ved to pardon all thoſe, Who ſhould came 
in to him, and he would trouble gone upon 
the account, of Religion: Upon his being 
re · eſtabliſhed, the King would give Peacs 
to the reſt of Europe. When theſe Minis- 


e 
iſhed both at Rome, in 
e . zerland 


0 


war received:theſe directions, they had like. 


23 . . 
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1568. zerland, that che Freneb had, before this 

Expedition was undertaken, ſent over ſome 

Ships with Arms and Ammunition to Scot- 

und; And that there was already an Army 

on foot there, that had proclaimed'this Pre- 

tended Prince, 8 fe It was ſomewhat 
ue 


Extraordina to ſee ſuch eminent falſehoods 
bliſhed a A over: They alſo af 
rmed; ü ages were ſent from 


Sbotland to Pais, to ſecures the obſerving 
the Engage — they had entred into; 
tho all this fiction and contrivance. 
1 The States 1 were ſtruck with great'appre- 
Henfions, ſo were all the Allies; for tho' 
they were ſo long accuſtomed to the cun- 
ming practices of the Court of France, yet 
this'was an Original; and therefore it was 
iz concluded, that ſo ſmall an Army, 
d ſo weak a' Fleet would not have been 
nt, but upon great aſſurances of aſſiſtance, 
not only from Scotland, but from England: 
"Ang. upon this occaſion, ſevere refleCtions 
were made, both on the conduct of the 
Admiralty, and on that tract of Correſpon. 
dence lately diſcovered, that was managed 
under N N proteckion: : And on the 
4 * ae that was ſo near the disjoint- 
ws all our Affairs, but a few days before. 
Theſe things, when put together, filled 
Men's minds with choüghts of no eaſy di 
The par- geſtion. 9 
. lament; "The Parliametit was ſitting, and the 
carts Queen, in à Speech to both Houſes, com. 


io he municated to chem the Advertiſements ſhe 
Tm. 8 3 had 
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adhering ſtedfaſtly to her and to the Pro- 


teſtant Succeſſion: And mixed with theſe 


broad intimations, of their: apprehenſions 


of treachery at home. They paſſed alſo 


two Bills the one, that the Abjuration 
might be tendred to all Perſaons, and that 
ſuch as refuſed it, ſnould be in the condi- 


tion of convict Recuſants: By the other, 


they ſuſpended: the Habeas Corpus Act till 
October, with relation to Perſons taken up 
by the Government upon ſuſpicion: And 
the Houſe of Commons, by à Vote, en- 
gaged to make good to the Queen, all the 
extraordinary charge, this Expedition might 
put H enen 
A fortnight. went over, before we had The 


any news of the French Fleet: Three of ee 
their Ships landed near the Mouth of Spey, 1 | 


only to refreſh themſelves; for the Ships into 


being ſo filled with Landmen, there was a 2-*&4- 


great want of water: At laſt all their Ships 
got ſafe into Dunkirk : The Land- men 
either died at Sea, or were ſo ill, that all 
the Hoſpitals in Dunkirk were filled with 
them. It was reckoned, that they loſt above 
4 ooo Men, in this unaccountable Expedi- 
tion: For they were above a Month toſſed 


in a very tempeſtuous Sea. Many ſuſpected 


Perſons were taken up in Scotland, and ſome 

few in England: But further diſcoveries of 

their Correſpondents were not then made. 

If they had GS * it might have _— 
| | EIS - 1 


had received: Both Houſes made Addreſſes. 1708. 
to her, giving her full aſſurance of their 
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.x708. ill effect un our affairs, chiefly with rela- 


tion to all Paper credit: And if by this, 


the Remittances to Piadmont, Catalonia, and 


Portugal, had been ſtop'd, in ſo critical a 
ſeaſon, that might have had fatal conſe. 


«quences abroad: For if we had been put 
into ſuch a diſorder at home, that Foreign 
Prinees could no more reckon on our 
aſſiſtance, they might have been diſpoſed 
to hearken to the 1 that the 
King of France would then have probably 
made to them. So that, the total defeatin 

iof this Deſign, without its having the lea 

ill effect on our affairs, or our lofing one 
ſingle Man in the little Engagement, we 


had with the Knemy, is always to be rec- 


koned as one of thoſe happy Providences, 
for which we have much to anſwer. 
d this matter, and ſaw with what falſe⸗ 
boods ſhe had been abuſed, by thoſe 
dh pretended to aſſure her, there was 
not now a. Jacobite in the Nation: One 
variation in her Style was now obſer- 
ved: She had never, in any Speech, men- 
tioned the Revolution, or thoſe, who had 
been concerned in it; & many of thoſe, who 
made a conſiderable figure about her, ſtu- 
died, tho”: againſt all ſenſe and reaſon, to 
difſtinguiſh her Title from the Revolution: 
It was plainly founded on it, and on no- 
thing elſe. In the Speeches ſhe now made, 
ſhe named the Revolution twice: And ſaid 
m)he would look on thoſe concerned in it, 
II N % i 7s | as 


The Queen ſeemed much alarmed with 
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ror, to concert with him and the States, 
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as the ſureſt to her intereſts: She alſo fix- 1708; 


ed a: new: deſignation on the Pretended =— 


Prince of Wales, and called him the Pre- 
tender; and he was ſo called in a new ſet 
of Addreſſes, which upon this occaſion, 
were made to the Queen: And I inte 
to follow the precedent, as often asl ma 
have occaſion hereafter to mention him, 
The Seſſion of Parliament was cloſed in 
March, ſoon after defeating the deſign of the 
Deſcent: It was diſſolved: in April by Proc 
lamation, and the Writs were iſſued out, 

for the Elections of a new Parliament, which 

raiſed that ferment over the Nation, that 
was uſual on ſuch occaſions. The juſt fears 

and viſible dangers, to which the attempt 

of the Invaſion had expoſed the Nation, 
produced very good effects: For the Elec- 

tions did, for the moſt part, fall on Men 

well affected to the Government, and zea-:. 
louſly fet againſt the Pretender. 
As ſoon as the ſtate; of Affairs at home be De- 


was well ſettled, the Duke of Marlborougbitb Cam. 


went over to Holland, and there + Princepaignare 
Eugene met him; being ſent by the Empe - cofcer- 


c 


the Operations of the Campaign: From the 
Hague, they both went to Hanover, to ſettle 
all matters relating to the Empire, and to 


engage the Elector to return, to command 


the Army on the Upper Rhine. Every thing 
was fixed: Prince Eugene went back to 


Vienna, and was obliged to return by the 


beginning of June; for the Campaign was 
> > KEEN then 


— 
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1968: then to be opened every where. 


—— Ihe Court of France was much mortified 

he by the difappointinent, they had met with 

Pres their deſigns againſt us: But to put more 

ſent to life in their Proops, they reſolved to ſend 

che Army the Duke of ndy with the Duke of 

i»Fle» Berry. to be at the head of their Army in 

* Flanders: The Pretender went with them, 

without any other Character; than that of 

the Chevalier de St. George. The Elector 

ef Bavaria, with the Duke of Betwick, were 

ſent to command in Alſace, and - Marſhal 

Fillers was ſent to head the Forces in Dau- 

pbiny. The Credit, with relation to Money 

was ſtill very low in France: For after ma- 

ny methods taken for raiſing the credit of 

the mint Bills:they were ſtill at a diſcount of 

Forty per Cent. No Fleets came this year 

from the Meſt- Indiet, ſo that they could 
not be ſupplied from thenctdme. 

Bee The Duke of Orleans was ſent to com- 

Orlea,, mand in Spain; and according to the Va- 

ent co Nity of that Nation, it was given out, that 

San. they were to have mighty Armies, in ma- 


the War there. Great Rains fell all the 
Winter, in all the parts of Spain; ſo that 
the Campaign could not be ſo ſoon opened, 
as it was at firſt intended. The Bills, that 
the Duke of Orleans brought with him to 
Spain, were proteſted; at which he was fo 
much diſpleaſed, that he deſired to be re- 
, called: This was remedied to ſome degree, 
tho” far ſhort of what was promiſed to 1 
8 ET + — 
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paign till July, then he came into Sovoy, 
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The Troops of Portugal, that lay at Barce-.1708. 
lona, ever ſince the _ of Almanza, were 
brought about by a Squadron ↄf our Ships, 
to the defence of their own. Country. Sir 
Fobn Leak came alſo over thither from Eng- 

with Recruits-and derbe Supplies, that 
the Queen was to furniſh that Crown with: 


And when all was landed, he failed into 


the Mediterranean, to bring over Troops, 

from Italy, for the ſtrengthening of K. Charles, 
whoſe Affairs were in great diſorder 
After all the boaſting of the Spaniargs, oft 
their Army on the ſide of Portugal was ſa be 
weak, that they could not attempt any ken. 
thing; ſo this was a very harmleſs Camm 
paign on both ſides; the Portugueze nat 
being much ſtronger. The Duke of Orleans 
ſate down before Tortoſa in.,Fune: and tho' 

Leak diſſipated. a Fleet 14 Tartanes, ſen 

from France to ſupply his Army, and tool 

about fifty of them, which was a very 1car 
ſonable relief, to thoſe in Barcelona, upo 

which it was thought the Siege of Tortaſa 
would be raiſed, yet it was carried on till 

the laſt of Fune, and then the Garriſon 


— 


capitulate. 


Leak failed: to JTtaly, | and brought from Supplies 
thence, both the new. Queen of Spain, andſiarftom 
8000 Men with him: But by reaſon of the mais. 
ſlowneſs of the Court of Vienna, theſe 
came too late, to raiſe the Siege of Tortoſa: 

The Snow lay ſo long on the Alps, that 
the Duke of Savoy did not begin the Cam- 
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1508; of which he poſſeſſed himſelf without any 
——= oppoſition: The whole Country was under 
24 &'Eonſternation'as far as Lyons. 

On the Upper Rhine, the two Electors 
continued looking on one another, without 
PVVenturing on any Action; but che great an) 
1 Scene Was laid in Flanders: the French ma 
| | Princes came to Mons; and there they Art 
opened the Campaign, and advanced to hof 
Sojgnies, with an Army of an Hundred wa 
_ _ Thouſand Men: The Duke of ' Marlborough e754] 

Hay between Eugbien and Hall, with his 

Army, which was about Eighty Thouſand. 

Gent The French had their uſual practices on 
ad foot in ſevetal Towns in thoſe parts: A Con- 
— of ſpiracy, to deliver A. to them, was dis- 
by be covered and prevented: The truth was, the 
Fg French, Dutch were ſevere Maſters, and theFlandrians 

| Could not bear it: Tho' the French had laid hea- 

vier Taxes on them, yet they uſed them bet- 

| ter in all other reſpects: Their bigotry, being 

353 wrought on by their Prieſts, diſpoſed them 

to change Maſters, ſo theſs practices ſuc- 

ceeded better in Gbendt and Bruges. The 

Duke of Marlborough reſolved, not to 

weaken his Army by many Garriſons : ſo 
dae put none at all in Bruges, and a very 

weak one in the Citadel of Ghendt, reckon- 

= ling that there was no danger, as long as 

„ he lay between thoſe Places and the French 

. | Army. The two Armies lay, about a Month, 


Jooking - on one © another, ſhifting their 
Camps a little, but keeping ſtill in ſafe 
54 ground, fo that there was no Action — 
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e with Shot: haſte, that was to be 
ed; Otherwiſe great Advantages might 


: x * oſted themſelves on the great 
Canal, chat runs from Ghendt to Bruges : 
Prince Eugene s Army, of about 30000 Men, 
was now 2 near the — Army; and 
joined it in a few days after this Action: 
ut he himſelf was come up before chem, 


and had a noble ſhare in the Victory; 


which, from the neighbourhood of that 
Place, came to be called che Battle of 
Oudenarde. 
The French - had. 'recovered: themſelves 
out of their firſt conſternation, during 
that time, which was neceſſary to give our 
Army ſome reſt and refreſhment: and they 
were ſo well poſted, that it was not 
thought fit to attack them. Great De- 
tachments were ſent, as far as to Arras, 
to put all the French Countries under Con- 
— which ſtruck ſuch a terror every 
where cher it went as far as to Paris. 
Our: Arm could not block up the Ene- 
my's on all ſides, the communication with 


Dunkirk. 7 Newport was ſtill open; and 


the French Army was ſupplied from thence. 
They made an Invaſion into the Dutch 
Flanders: They had no great Cannon, fo 
they could take no Place; but they des- 
yes the Country with their uſual bar- 
arity. 
In concluſion, the Duke of Marlborough, 


in concert hand IE * and the 
| "_ 


* 


made of this Videry, The 
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States, reſolved to beſiege Liſie, the capital 1708, 

Town of the French Flanders; It was a 

great, a rich, and à well fortified Place; 

with a very ſtrong Cittadel: It had been 

the firſt Conqueſt the French King had 

made, and it was become, next to Paris, 

the chief Town of his Dominions. Marſhal 

Boufflers threw himſelf. into it, with ſome 

of the beſt of the French Troops: The 

Garriſon was at leaſt 12000 ſtrong, ſome 

called it 14000. Prince Eugene undertook 

the conduct of the Siege, with about 

30000 Men, and the Duke of Marlborougb, 

with the reſt of the Army, lay on the Scheid 

at Pont-eſpieres, to keep the Communication 

open with Bruſſels. Some time was loſt, 

before the great Artillery could be brought e 

up: It lay at Saſs, van Gbendt, to have | : 

been ſent up the Lys, but now it was to 
| be carried about by Antwerp to Bruſſels, _- 
and from thence by Land-Carriages to the ' 
Camp, which was a long and a flow work: 
| In that, ſome weeks were loſt, ſo that it 8 

was near the end of Auguſt, before the - + 
5 Siege was begun. The Engineers promiſed 
| the States, to take the Place within a Fort- 
night, after the Trenches were opened: 
) 
) 


but the ſequel ſhewed, that they reckoned 
wrong: There were ſome Diſputes among 
- them; Errors were committed by thoſe, 
. who were in greateſt credit, who thought 
the way of Sapp the ſhorteſt, as well as 


„che ſureſt method: Vet after ſome time 
e loſt in purſuing this way, they returned — 
9 101 | - th 
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brave and 4 long 
Burgund 


His Army, and thought only of carrying 
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the ordinary method. Bowfilers made a 


p 
Sobeld. Upon which the States ordered all 
that was neceſſary both for the Army 2 
1985 838 e or 


Defence: The Duke of 
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for the Siege, to be ſent to Offend: And 1708. 
if the Freneb had begun their deſigns, with <a 
£ the intercepting this way of conveyance, 
the Siege muſt have been raiſed, for want 
5 of Ammunition to carry it anden NN. 
' About this time, 6000 Men wore embar- 
ked at Portſmouth, in order to be ſent over 
to Portugal: But they were ordered to lie 
for ſome- time on the Coaſt of France, al! 
along from Bulloigne to Dieppe, in order to 
force a Diverſion; we hoping, that this 
would oblige the French to draw ſome of 
their Troops out of Flanders, for the defence 
of their Coaſt: This had no great  effet, * 
and the ws tg pr the French made, 
gave our Men ſuch apprehenſions of their 
ength, that tho' they once begun to land 
their Men, yet they ſoon returned back to 
their Ships: But as their behaviour was not 
2 little cenſured;. ſo the ſtate of the War 
in Flanders, made it neceſſary. to have a 
greater Force at Oſtend. They were, upon 
this, ordered to come and land there : Earl, A". 
who commanded-them, came out and took ef? 
a Poſt at Leffingen,. that lay on the Canal, . 
which went from Newport to Bruges, to ſe- 
cure the paſſage of à great Convoy of 800 
Waggons, that were to be carried from 
Oſtend to the Army: If that had been in- 
tercepted, the Siege muſt have been raiſed: 
For the Duke of 'Marlborough had ſent ſome. 
ll Ammunition from his Army, to carry on the 
14 Siege, and he could ſpare no more: He be- 
1) gan to deſpair of the Undertaking, and ſo 
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1708. prepared his Friends to look for the raiſing 
— the Siege, being in great apprehenſion con- 
| cerning this Convoy; upon which, the whole 
Succeſs of this Enterprize depended: .He 


. 


ſent Webb, with a B 
cure the: Convoy. 


Vof 6000 Men to ſe- 


| F177 ˙ m 7 
A Deftt The French, who underſtood well of what 


given the Conſequence' this Convoy was, ſent a Body 
French gf 20000 Men, with * of Can- 
Ne 


when a 


they were NON, to intercept it: Webb, feeing the 


chree co Inequality between his ſtrength and the 


ene. Enemy's, put his Men into the beſt diſpo- 
| fition-he': could.' There lay Coppices, on 
both ſides of the Place, where he poſted 
himſeif; he lined theſe well, and ſtood ſtill 
for ſome hours, while the Enemy cannona · 


ded him, he having no Cannon to return 


upon them: His Men lay flat on the ground, 
till that was over: But when the Frencb ad- 
vaneed, our Men fired upon them, both in 


Front and from the Coppices, with that 


Fury, and with ſuch Succeſs, that they be- 
gan to run; and tho' their Officers did all 
chat was poſible to make them ſtand, the 
--- could. not prevail: So, after they had ſoſt 
about 6000 Men, they marched back to Bru- 


ger: Webb durſt not leave the advantageous 


e was in, to purſue them, being 
o much inferiour in number. So unequa 
an Action, and ſo ſhameful a Flight, with 
ſo great Loſs, Was looked on as the moſt 
extraordinary thing, that had happened du- 
ring the whole War: And it encouraged the 
one ſide, as much as it diſpirited the RO 


ſo it might have made a longer Reſiſtance: 
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Many Repfotches paſſed on this occaſion, 1708. 


between'the "French and the Spaniards; the 
latter, who had ſuffered the nioſt, blaming 


the former for abandoning them: This which 


* 


is the ordinary conſequence of all great Mis- 


fortunes, was not ſoon quieted. 
. 


The Convoy arriving fafe in the Camp, Says 
F 
on 


voys came afterwards, and were ſafetothe 


— 
. 


brought ſafe: For the Duke of Martbo- Carr. 


| rough moved, with his whole Army, to 
ſecure their Motions, nor did the Ehemy 


think fit to give them any diſtrubance, 
for ſome time. By the means of theſe 
Supplies, the Siege was carried on ſd effe 
ctually, that by the end of October the Toπn 
capitulated; Mareſehal Boufflers retiring into 


the Citadel, with 6000 Men. The French 
ſaw of what importance the Communica- . - 


tion by Oſtend was to our Army, which was 
E by the Body, that was 
ſted at Leſſingen; ſo they attacked that, Lg. 
by A very great Force: The Place was weak _ 
f itſelf, but all about was put under water, 7 . 
It 'was toe eaſily yielded up by thoſe 
within it, who were made Priſoners of 


War. Thus the Communication with Oſtend 


was cut off, and upon that the French flat- 
tered themſelves, wich the hopes of ſtarving 
dur Army; having thus ſeparated it, frowt 
all Communication with Holland; inſomuen 
that it was reported, the Duke of Vendome 
talked of having —— 


7 
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1798. red into his Hands, as Priſoners, of War, 
— for want of Bread, and other Neceſſaries. 


0 It is true, the Duke of Mari horougb ſent out 


great Bodies, both into the French Flanders, 
_ and! into the Artois, who brought in great 
Stores of Proviſions; But that could not laſt 


— 
n > 
L of 4 4 


ee ; Am ring OW aa 
dn, The. French Army lay, all;along the Scheld, 


CN the tors: All this while there was a great 


Tween 
Burgwndy miſunderſtanding; between the Duke of Bur- 
a, gundy and the Duke of Hendome. The latter 
_. took, ſo much upon him, that the other 
Officers eomplained of his negleting them 
ſo they made their Court to the Duke o 
Zurgundy, and laid the blame of all his 
miſcarriages on Vendome. He kept cloſe to 
the Orders he had from Verſailles, where the 
accounts he gave, and the advices he of. 
fered, were more conſidered, than thoſe 
that were ſent by the Duke of Burgundy : 
This was very uneaſy to him, who was 
impatient of contradiction, and longed to 
be in action, tho' he did not ſhew the for- 
wardneſs, in expoſing his own Perſon, that 
was expected: He ſeemed very devout, 
even to bigotry; but by the Accounts we 
had from Francs, it did appear, that his 
conduct during the Campaign, gave no great 
hopes or proſpect from him, when all 
things ſhould come into his hands: Chamil- 
lard was often ſent from Court to ſoften 
nim, and to reconeile him to the Duke of 


Vendaome, but with no effect. THE 


> 
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The Elector of Bavaria had been ſent to 1708. 
command ©6n' the Feger Winnt: The true 
1 that he might not pre- Affairs 
in the chief command in Upper | 
Flanders ': He was put r being Rus. 
furniſhed” with an Army ſo ſtrong, as to 
be able to break thro' into Bavaria. The 
Elector of Hanover did again undertake the 
Command of the Army of the Empire: Both 
Armies were weak; but they were ſo equal - 
ly weak; that they were not able to un- 
dertake any thing on either ſide: So after 
ſome Months, in which there was no con- 
ſiderable action, the Forces on both fides 
went into Winter quarters. Then the Court 
of France, believing that the Elector of Ba- be 
varia was:16 much beloved in Bruſſels, that Fledot 
he had a gredt Party in the Town, ready 1 
to declare for him, ordered an Army of ſent wo 
14000 Men, wich a good Train of Artille- ack 
ry, to be brought: together, and with that . 
Body he was fent to attack Bruſſels ; in 
Which, there-was a Garriſon of 6000 Men. 
He lay before the Town five days; in two 
of theſe he attacked it with great. fury: He 
was once Maſter of the Counterſcarp, but 


Te Duke of Marlborough hearing of this, 2% , 
made a ſudden motion towards the Schelg: form 


But to deceive the Enemy, it was given out, pail 


Ghendt, and this was believed by 
Part IL — 885 


1298: Army; and. i610 een and to the 2 


— Enemy; for they: ſeemed to have 90 notice 72 
N bf den, of his deſign on the 4. 
-'- -» SebBld: He advanced towards de in che = 
Night, land, marche With the Foet ver hog 


Auch leaving E. Horſe, to come up wit 401 


Artillery: The Lines were ſo {trong, 0 
e e ed, char in che break = 
ing et gn 2 wers have been | 


aigy on Some of the Gene- fign 
2 ficers. — — that they reckoned 
it _—_— have eoſt them at leaſt topoo Men; 
but. to their, great ſurprize, ag ſpon as they 
paſſed the River, . ran q way, with- 
out Werin to a anee; and 
rawn, 0 Mole: Cannon the er 
bel e Were very 2 with abe 
N. l . Maxoh,, o they could not purſue ; 
+=: for arſe ; were; not. come, up, Bor did 
the Garriſon of Oudenarde (all e er 
” yo a thouſand-Priſoners. 0 th e no- 
2 ofrthe Feint, that the Puke, of Maribo- 
| gave out of his Deſign on Gbendt, oc- 
| - joned the French drawing off their Can- 
8 — and their being ſo ſecures; that they 
gemed to have no apprehenſions of his true 
deſigus, was not yet certainly known; But 
: the-abandoni hoſe: Lines, on which they 
| "off had been wor ing for many weeks, was 2 
5 ſurprize to. all World: Their Councils ſee- 
med to be weak, and the execution of them 
— Was Woxſe: So that they, who were ſo long 
Mes 5 5 — now become. the Scorn of 
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The main Body of their Army retired to 708. 

ö Valenciennes, frat Detachments were ſent. 

to Ghendt-and Hruger: As ſoon: às the Elec Eleaor 

; tor of Bavaria had the news of this unloo: of B-. 
ked for reverſe of their affairs, he drew off off fa 

: froth Bruſſels) with ſuch precipitation, that #mſeir 

4 he left his heavy Cannon and Baggage, with + 

x his wounded Men, behind him: So this de- : 

L fign, in which 3000 Men were1oſft; came ſooh 

7 to an end. Thoſe who thought of 159 ba 
booked on our paſſing the Lines on the ſame 
5 Day, in which the Parliament of England 

y was opened, as a happy one. Prince Zu — 

1 had marched, with the greateſt part of the 

d Force that lay before Liſe (leaving only what | 
* was neceffary to keep the Town, and to car- 

4 ry on the Sapp againſt the Citadel) to have 

＋ a ſhare in the Action, that was expected in 

d forcing the Lines : But he*came quickly 

* back, when he ſaw there was no need of 

or him, and that the communication with Bruf- 

* ſels was opened. o 
dad The Siege of the Citadel was carried on The ci. 
*in a flow but ſure method: And when the Seel of 
2] Beſiegers had lodged" themſelves in the ſe-c;;imu 
y- cond Counterſcarp, and Had raiſed all their: 
Batteries, ſo that they were ready to attack 

ey the Place, in a formidable manner ; Mare- 

3 © ſchal Boufflers thought fit to prevent that, by 

2 Capitulation. It was now near the end of 

a Member, ſo he had the better terms gran- 

ted him: For it was reſolved, as late as it 

was in the year, to reduce Ghendt:and Bru- 

ger, before this long Campaign ſhould be 

5 DSS 2 con- 


© 


—ſo that the Siege had coſt thoſe within, as 


that had been done 
moliſhing of Houſes, while they were pre- 


IM 
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concluded: He marched out with 5000 Men, 


many Lives, as it did the Beſiegers, which 
were near 8000. 


— 


 Reflec- This was a great conqueſt; the nobleſt, 

: non the richeſt, and the ſtrongeſt Town in thoſe 
fed on ic. Provinces was thus reduced: And the moſt 

A Citadel in Europe, fortified and fur- 

niſhed at a vaſt Expence, was taken with - 

out firing one Cannon againſt it. The 


Garriſon was obliged to reſtore. to the In- 


habitans, all that had been carried into the 
Citadel, and to make 2 all the Damages, 
e Town, by the de- 


paring themſelves for the Siege. All the 
ſeveral Methods the French had uſed, to 
give a Diverſion, had proved ineffectual: 
But that, in which the Obſervers. of Provi- 


dence rejoiced moſt, was the ſignal Cha 


racter of a particular Bleſſing on this Siege: 
It was all the whole time a rainy Seaſon, 


all Europe over, and in all the neighbour- 


ing places; yet during the Siege of the 
Town, it was dry and fair about it: And 


on thoſe days of Capitulation, in which 


time was allowed for the Garriſon to march 
Into the Citadel, it rained; but as ſoon as 


theſe were elapſed, ſo that they were at 


liberty to beſiege the Citadel, fair wes- 


ther returned, and continued till it was 
. LES (1. 

From Liſie, the Army marched to inveſt 
Gbendi, tho it was late in the year; for it 
W585 N | was 
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was not done before December: The French 1508. 
_ boaſted much of their Strength, and they i 
h had, by ſome new Works, made a ſhow of obe. | 
| deſigning an obſtinate Reſiſtance. They d, "» 
t, ſtood it out, till the Trenches were far eben. | 
ſe advanced, and the Batteries were finiſhed, | 
| ſo that the whole Train of Artillery was | 
r- mounted: When all was ready to fire on | 
h. the Town, the Governor, to ſave both 9 
41 that and his' Garriſon, thought fit to capi - | 
n. tulate: He had an honourable Capitulation, CE 
he and a general Amneſty was granted to the 1 
85 Town, with a new Confirmation of all i 
e- their Privileges. The Burghers did not de- [ 
0 ſerve ſo good uſage; but it was thought = 
he fic, to try how far gentle Treatment could ; 
to prevail on them, and overcome their Per- ; i 
1: verſeneſs: And indeed it may be thought, þ 
vi- that they had ſuffered ſo much by their i! 
3 Treachery, that they were ſufficiently pu- 1 
ge: niſhed for it. Gbendt was delivered to the | | 
n, Duke of Marlborough on the laſt of Decem- 
ur- ber N. S. ſo gloriouſly was both the Year [| 
he and the Campaign finiſned at once: For | 
nd the Garriſon, that lay at Brupes, and in the © | 
ch Forts about it, withdrew without ſtaying i 
ch for a Summons. Theſe being evacuated, ul 
23 the Army was ſent into Winter-Quarters 958 [| 
at It had not been poſſible to have kept h? 
ea⸗ them in the Field much longer; for with- Winter. he 
vas in two or three days after, there was a | 
great Fall of Snow; and that was follow- | 

oft ed by a moſt violent Froſt, which conti- 1 
it nued the longeſt of any in the memory of j 
yas 055-3 Man; | 
| 
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1ꝙ708. Man: And tho there were ſhert intervals, 
f a few days of thaw, we had four Re- 
ttrlrns of an extreme Froſt, the whole laſt- 


Of ing about three Months: Many died in ſe- 
oY veral parts, by the Extremicy of the Cold, 


W $515 


it was ſcarce poſſible to keep the Soldiers 


alive, even-in their Quarters:.So that they 


5 (HO muſt have periſhed, i they had not broke 
up the Campaign before this hard Seaſon, 
IIk)his coming on ſo quick, after all that was 

to be done abroad was effectuated, gave 

new occaſions. to thoſe who made their 

remarks on Providence, to obſerve: the 

very great Bleſſings of this conjuncture, 

wherein every thing that was deſigned, 

was. happily ended juſt at the critical time, 

that it was become neceſſary to conclude 

the Campaign: And indeed the Concur- 

rence of thoſe happy Events, that had 

Dy followed us all this — 5 from the Pre · 
tender's firſt ſetting out from Dunkirk, to 
the concluſion of it, was ſo. ſignal, that it 
made great ; Impreſſions. on many of the. 
chief Officers, which ſome owned to my 
ſelf; tho?, they were the Perſons, from 
whom I expected it leaſt..; 


| | Sardinia The Campaign in Spain was more equal - 
1 and Mi 15 ballanced: he Duke of Orleans took 
2 e Tortoſa  Denig: was alſo forced to capitu- 
late, and the Garriſon were made Priſon - 

ers of War. But theſe Loſſes by Land, 

were well made up by the Succeſſes of 

our Fleet: Sardinia was reduced, after a 

: very feeble and ſhort ſtruggle; The Plen-. 
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l of the Hand made the Conqueſt the l 
the 


more ;confiderable at that time, for in- 


Catalonia they were much ſtraitened for 

want of Proviſions, wine were now. ſup; 
plied from Sardinia. Towards the end 

of the Campaign, che Fleet, with a Thou : 


ſand Land- men on board, came befote 


Minorca, and in a few days made them 
ſelves Maſters of that Iſland, and of 


thoſe, Forts chat commanded Port Mabon. 
the only valuable thing in That Iflands e 


all was carried after à very faint Neſi. 


ſtance, the Garriſons ſhewing either great 


Cowardice, or great Inclinations to King 


Charles. By this, our Fleet had got a ſafe. 
Port, to lie in and refit, and to retire in; 
to on all occaſionss for till then we 
had no ſafe place nearer than Lichon: 
this was ſuch an advantage ta us, as 


made a great impreſſion on all che Princes 


and States in i. d 03 5d be 

At this time the Pope began to threat [Pore 
ten the Emperor with Eccleſiaſtical Cen- the En. 
ſures, and a War, for poſſeſſing himſelf of pcror | 
Commac bio, and for taking Quarters in the c 
Papal Territories: He levied Troops, and e 
went often to review them, not without War. 
Affectation of ſhewing himſelf a Gene- 


the Sword, as St. Pete did: He opened Si- 


tus the Fifth 's Treaſure and took out of it 


500 00 Crowns for this Service. Many 

were afraid that this War ſhould have 
brought the Emperor's Affairs into a new 
30 888 4 | en- 


? 
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568. entanglement ;* for the Court of France 
=== laid hold of this' Rupture, and to inflaine 
it, ſent Mareſchal'Tefe to Rome, to en- 
courage the Pope, with great aſſurances of 
ſupport. He was alſo ordered to try, if 
the Great Duke and the Republicks of Ve- 
nice and Gena, could be engaged in an 
Alliance, againſt the Imperialiſts. 
The Emperor bore all che Pope's Threats, 
Dake of with great patience, till the Duke of Savoy 
Savey ended the Catnpaign: That Duke at the 
wor, iſt opening of it, marched” into "Savoy, 
and Fene- from whence it was thought is Deſigns 
| Fells. were upon 1 was ſent againſt 
Him, to defend that Frontier; tho' he did 
all he could to decline that Command: He 
drew all his Forces together to cover 
Daupbiny; and by theſe Motions, the Pas- 
.  fage into the Alpr was now open: fo the 
Duke of Savoy ſecured that, and then mar- 
ched back to beſiege firſt Exilles, and then 
Feneſtrella, two Places ſtrong by their Situa- 


tion, from hence Excurſions could have 


been made into Piadmont; ſo that in caſe 


of any Misfortune, in that Duke's Affairs, 


they would have been very * 
„ bours to him: he took them both. The 


cleared, and Daupbin 


/ 
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him: He was allo Maſter of the * 
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of Pragelas, and all things were ready, for 
a greater Progreſs in another Campaign. 
The Emperor's Troops, that were com- 
manded by him, were, at the end of the 
Seaſon, ordered to march into the Pope's 
Territories; and were joined by ſome 
more Troops, drawn out of the Milaneze - 
and the Mantuan. The Pope's Troops 
began the War, in a very barbarous manner; 
for while they were in a ſort of 'a Ces- 
ſation, the — — a Body of the Impe- 
rialiſts, and without Mercy put them all 
to the Sword: But as the Imperial Army 
advanced, the Papalins, or, as the Italians 
in derifion called them, the Papagallians, 
fled every where before them, even when 
they were three to one. As they came 
on, the Pope's Territories and Places were 
all caſt open to them: Bologna, the moſt 
important, and the richeſt of them all; capi- 
tulated; and received them without the 
leaſt reſiſtance. The People of Nome were 
uneaſy at the Pope's Proceedings, and at 
the apprehenſions, of a new ſack from 
a German Army: They ſhewed this fo 
openly, that tumults there were much 


4 


dreaded, and many Cardinals declared open- 


ly againſt this War. The Emperor ſent a 
Miniſter to Rome, to ſee if matters could 
be accommodated: But the Terms propoſed 
ſeemed to be of hard digeſtion; for the 
Pope was required to acknowledge King 
Charles, and in every particular to comply 
with the Emperor's demande. 
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=, wg ANCE, Was — — | OD 
ized regard was had c. ON Promiſes, 
mice he * Te 95 — pojn m0. 
m- was there any hopes of the Princes 
10 Tn: as Italy; into an Allianee for 
In concluſion, the Pop 3 


E he had. e Dan to the Em: 
long enough, to givesthe 


ror's de 
time to Eat WP): . Country; a6 
- ſubmitted! to ola Vet - 
elayed -acknowl ing — ing Charles for 
ſome: Monchs, tho! he: then, promiſed to do 
it 3 upon which who: Emperor drew his 
And ac- Troops out of his Ferritories. The Pope 
— urned over the manner of acknowled 97856 
Charles, "* ings Bu . to. a Congregation 


they had no mind wn ——— | 


Ae upon themſelves, which would 
8 an Rxeluſion upon them from France, 
in every Conclave; they left it to the 
Pope, "Od he affected delays: 80 that it 
out not done, till t en che following 
: ear. STI £37 [ 

Afairsin . The Affairs in Hi contaved i in the 
. ſame ill ſtate, in Hongary they had been for 
ſome Years: The Emperor did not grant 

the demands of the Diet; that he had ealled; 

nor did he redreſs their 'Grievances, and he 

had not a Force ſtrong enough to reduce 

the Malecontents: So that his Council could 


not fall on methods, either to — | 


to — — 222 
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30to their other 


en of a Plague; 2 Abdin 


The Poland. 
jg me of. 0 againſt: Staniſlaus, continued 


their great Towns waſte: 


1708. 


ſtill to Fppoſe him, tho they had no King : 


to head. them: HS! King of Sevoden's war- 
like humour poſſeſſed him to ſuch a degree, 
that he reſolved to march into Muſcovy. 
The Car tried, how far Submiſſions and 


incerceſlions could ſoften him, but he was 
inflexible; marched thra the Ukrain, 


but made no great progreſs: 'The whole 
Muſcomiee. Forcè fell on one of [his Gene- 
pale ch that ihe, about him only à part of 


gave him a total defeat, 


my 
molt . of ie Horſe being cut off. After 


that, we 1 N for many Months, without 
Fg certain News from thoſe Parts: Both 
des pretended, they — eat Advantages; 


and as Stani/iaus's; — carried him to 


ſer, out and. magnify. thei. Swedi[#-Succeſs, 
ſo the Party that wr my him, ſtudied as 


much to raiſe. the-eredit of the Mauſcouites: 
So that it Was not yet eaſy to know, what 


to believe further, than that there had been 
no deciſive Action, throughout the whole 
Year; nor was there ay Nur the follow - 
ing Winter. Ne 14 P4697 247 


Our Affairs at Sea were 8 Affairs at 
this Vear, than they had been formerly : Sea. 


The Merchants were. better ſerved with 
Convoys, and we made no conſiderable 
n A Squadron that was: ſent to the Bay: 


_ 3108. of Mexico, met with the Galleons, and en- 
— gapged chem: If all the Captains had done 
their Duty, they had been all taken: Some 
ew fought well. The Admiral of the 
Galleons; which carried a great Treaſure, 
was ſunk; the Vice-Admiral was taken, 
and the 8 = -himſelf pe 
near Cartagena; the reſt got away. The 
Enemy loſt a great deal by this Action, 
'tho' we did not gain fo mueh as we might 
have done, if all our Captains had been brave 
and diligent. Another Squadron carried 
over the Queen of Portugal, which was 
13 Frith great | Magnificence; ſhe 
had a quick and eaſy Paſſage.” This did in 
ſome meſure compenſate to that Crown 
For our failing them, in not ſending over 
the 5 we had ſtipulated: It was a 
particular Happineſs, that the ' Spaniards 
were fo weak, as not to be able to take ad- 
vantage of the naked and unguarded ſtate, 
in. which the Portuguez: were at this 
Prince In the end of October, George Prince of 
— of s Denmark died, in the Fifty- ſixth year of 
= his age, after he had been twenty-five years, 
and ſome months, married to the Queen: 
He was Aſthmatical, which grew on him 
with his years; for ſome time he was con- 
ſidered as a dying Man, but the laſt year 
of his life, he ſeemed to be recovered. to 
a better ſtate of health. The Queen had 
been, during the whole courſe of her mar- 
riage, an extraordinary tender and affectio- 


ng 
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nate 


This Prince had ſhewed himſelf bra 
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his bed but ſate up, ſometimes half the night 


in the bed by him, with ſuch care nag 
cConcern, that the was looked on very deſer= - 


vedly, as a Pattern in this reſpect. 
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nate Wife: And in all his-illneſs, which 
laſted ſome years, ſhe would never leave 
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War, both in Denmark and in Ireland: His ; 


trave 
knew much more, than he could well ex- 


preſs; for he ſpoke” acquired Languages ill. 


and ungracefully. He was free from all vice: 


Temper was mild and gentle: He had made 
a good progreſs in Mathematicks: He had 
led thro' France, Italy, and ny, and 


He meddled little in buſineſs, even after 


the e acceſſion to the Crown: He 
was, ſo gained to the Tories, by the Act 
which they carried in his favour, that he 
was much in their intereſt: He was unhap- 
pily prevailed with, to take on him the 
Poſt of High-Admiral, of which he under- 
ſtood little; but was fatally led by thoſe, 
who had credit with him, & who had not all 
of them his good qualities, but had both 
an ill temper and bad principles: His being 
bred to the Sea, gained him ſome credit in 
thoſe matters. In the conduct of our Af- 


Fairs, as Front Errors were committed, ſo 
0 


great Misfortunes had followed on them: All 


theſe were imputed to the Prince's eaſineſs 
and to his Favourite's ill managament and 
bad deſigns. This drew a very heavy load on 
the Prince, and made his death to be the 
leſs lamented: The Queen was not only 
2 decent- 
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85 — The Earl of Pembroke Was how advär 
A new to the Poſt of High- Admiral; which he entred 
— Miuilty, OH with great ũneaſineſs, and 4 juſt a 0 
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dedenti , - but deeply affected With ie. 


henſion the difffculty of maintaining 
well, in a firhe' of War: He was at that t __ 


Lord Lieutenant of land. The Eart of 


darton had tlie Govertiment of Trelund, and 
the Lord: Somers was made Lerd Preſident 


6f the Council: The great capacity and in- 
flexible integrity of this Lord, would have 
made his promotion to this Poſt very 


cepeable £o the Whigs, at aty-jun@ure; ez buy 
this ti ; 


it was moſt particulatly ſo 
for it was expected that Propoſitions for 2 
_— Peace' would be quickly made; and 
10 they reckoned, that the management of 
that, upon which, not only the ſafet y of 
the Nation, but of all Europe depended, 
Was in ſure hands, when he. was ſet at the 
Head of the Councils, upon whom, Denbür 
IM practices nor falſe colours were like to 
make any impreſſion. Thus the minds 
of all thoſe, who were truly zealous for 
the preſent Conſtitution, were much quieted 


N 


| 1 bottf Lord Preſident of the Council,” and 


by this Promotion; tho their ealouſies | 


had a wry 2 and were nor ealy to de 
ene, 
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